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Both barrels have been fired. 
Simply open the gun. Out fly 
both exploded shells. 

















Now’! The IVER JOHNSON 


automatic ejector double barrel shot gun 


IRE one barrel. Then open the 

gun. Out flies the exploded 
shell, clear of the gun. The live 
shell stays in. 


Fire both barrels. Out fly both 
shells. A truly selective Automatic 
Ejector of improved type. The eject- 
ing mechanism is of rugged construc- 
tion and is completely housed in 
the forend. The gun has many other 
features of merit. The hammers can 
be lowered without snapping. 

A close, hard-shooting gun, made 
with three-piece lightning lock com- 


posed of large, rugged members— 
proof against breakage. Cocking 
rods work by direct contact with 
anti-friction rollers in the forend. 
All parts drop-forged, accurately 
machined, highly polished and heat 
treated. Stock and forend of real 
black walnut, hand-finished and 
handsomely checkered by hand. 


Made in different gauges, includ- 
ing the .410 bore. Choice of barrel 
lengths. This gun also comes with 
Plain Extractor instead of the Auto- 
matic Ejector, at a lower price. 


Get your complete 
Firearms Booklet 


Catalogue ‘‘A”’ illustrates and de- 
scribes the complete line of Iver 
Johnson Shot Guns, as well as Iver 
Johnson ‘‘Hammer the Hammer’”’ 
Revolvers. Free Color Bicycle 
Catalog ‘‘B”’ also sent if you wish. 
It shows the entire line of Iver 
Johnson Bicycles for men, women, 
boys and girls. Catalog ‘‘B”’ also de- 
scribes Velocipedes and Juniorcycles 
for little children. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 266 RIVER ST., FITCHBURG, MASS. 


IVER JOHNSON SHOT CUNS 

















They Mailed + 
the Coupon 





M. R. Westcott, 
of Calif., says— 
“After distribut- 
ing a few copies 
among friends 
most interested in 
fishing and hunt- 
ing, subscriptions 
came in with very 
little effort and in 
less than 30 days 
I received my 
rifle in perfect 
condition.” 


“+48 e+- 





S.D. Duncan, of 
Fexas, says 

“Our country 
is a real paradis 
for the hunter 
and fisherman 
and I'm sending 
you a photo of 
two large bucks I 


hagged with the 
250-3000 you 
gave me. cer- 


tainly thank you 
for the gun.” 


-+48Re+- 








Joe Muhvich, of 
Minn., says—‘'I 
received my .22 
Colt a few days 
ago and it cer- 
tainly is a peach. 
I found your way 
of earning a gun 
easy as well as a 
pleasant business 
The 23 subs s« Id 


like hot cakes 
after I got start- 
ed. 


“48+ 
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Lou Schutze, of 
Texas, says—"‘In 
three hours actual 
working time | 
had the necessary 
subscriptions for 





my emington 
24-A. It really 


required no sell- 
ing effort at all. 
My friends looked 
over the maga- 
zine and saw its 
worth—in fact, 





thanked me for 
bringing it to 
their attention.” ~ 


Outdoor Life E} Outdoor Recreation 


You Can Easily Win Your 
Sporting Equipment—FREE 


INNING a gun, fishing tackle, or any item of outdoor equipment 
made by concerns advertising in this magazine,’ requires only the 
effort of showing this copy to your sportsmen friends. Below is a suggested 
list of guns, indicating the small number of subscriptions needed to earn 
each one. You will never get a gun more easily than by boosting OUT- 
DOOR LIFE. 
You need not decide definitely on any premium till you 
have earned it and you may change to another premium 
or order a cash commission refunded at any time. But it 
helps us if we know what premium you have in mind. 
Renewals count the same as new subscriptions and the easy renewals o| 
the orders you now secure should win an annual prize for you year after 
year. Once your friends have become accustomed to receiving OUTDOOR 
LIFE regularly, they will readily renew. 
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HE LONG list of loyal friends of 


re Se a Ra EE ap ee eer eae an 


OUTDOOR LIFE, who have earned | OUTDOOR LIFE_& RECREATION, | 
sporting equipment premiums, includes _— Curtis St., Denver, Colo. | 
lawyers, doctors and successful business | eS poe acethertm gcomapaa te 4 waa | 
men. There is no finer type of man than J ; | 
the average sportsman, no more enjoy- | | 
able work than meeting anglers and en yank. Piet een 
hunters whose personal hobby is the | 
Same as yours. Any outdoorsman will | Name................. an 
gladly give you a list of his personal | | 
friends who are fishing and hunting | Street...................-..-....- ee. ia 
enthusiasts and in that way you can | 
build an endless chain of prospects who | Cit. Cees | 
will enjoy our magazine. teh AE OORT AERIS 
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A. B. LeMenager, 
of Chicago i 
—Will 
next 41 subs f 
Remin \ 
sx in in t 
! 
out ¢ 
4s 28 
Col | 
some 
+ Fie +- 
I wst Richard 
ot Stambau 
Michigan, a 
“Many thanks f 
» & WwW. 1 
volver and 
promp 
forward Tar 
I like to recon 
mend the fin 
ri for cithe 
i r or hur 








Clarence Shock: 

of Apo!l Pa., 
ay I re- 
quired about thre: 
weeks to Bet my 
30 subs for the .3% 
Colt. got thes 
from my friend 
who are interested 
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THE PFLUEGER 


ATLAPA 
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Finest Reel for Salt Water Fishing 


HEF is the latest achievement of the Pfluegers—the third generation of special- 
ists in the fine art of building the best for sportsmen in fishing reels. The 
ATLAPAC is supreme in its class—the very finest that has ever been offered for salt 
water fishing, and carries our No-Time-Limit Guarantee. 


Its new features and superfine construction will appeal to those who want the best 
that modern skill can produce. Only highest quality materials are used—genuine hard- 
rubber, phosphor bronze, nickel silver, etc.—all selected with a view to their wear- 
ing qualities and well-known resistance to the corrosive action of salt water. 





ftth No. a Size 6-0 







Tr Marks Reg. 
U.S Pp ate nt Offi 
nt N 
sasonan 1639629 
Other Patents 
ending 








pon, Tuna, Barracuda and others. 


Pflueger ADAMS Reel 


Atlapac, it is the same size and embodies the same fine qualities and careful con- 


While the Pflueger Adams Reel does not have all the special features found in the aT 
struction, and is also designed for the salt water fishing mentioned above. | f 


Ask your dealer to show you samples and description of the Pflueger Atlapac and 
Adams Reels. If he is unable to do so, write us direct for illustrated, 


circular. 


Pflueger Pocket Catalog ‘ . 
t it is filled with 5 
quest. ille: i 4 if 
interesting facts about ey” No. 148 


PRONOUN "FLEW ~ 


FISHING TACKLE 
Leaders Since I804 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY, Akron, Ohio Dept. O.L.R-12, E. A. Pflueger, Pres’t. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the United States 










Trade-Marks Reg. U.S 
Designed for taking all salt water game fish, especially Swordfish, Sailfish, Tar- Patent Office. Patent Nos. , 


14507 38—1639629. Other 
Patents Pending f 
No. 2160— Size 6-0 
$00.00 
4 
ae / . 
eee al 7 Mail 


? (uEGER \ if the 


1 ¥ SHINO TAC \ Jf Coupon 
ee ome 
| : ENTERPRISE 


MFG. CO. 
Dept. O.L.R-12, Akron, Ohio 


descriptive 











Gentlemen:—Please send me, 


* 





will be sent free on re free of cost, your Pocket Catalog 
one ° 

fish and fishing Many . 
varieties of fresh and 





salt watergamefishde- Name. ...-- 
scribed. Presents the 
leading articles of 7 
Pflueger Tackle. 
_ si Address.--..--- .- --< 


















I ach letter 


4 a we x 


samples of the hundreds that go thru this department each month. 


Everything in Texas—If You Know WHERE! 


I I B., TEXAS: To get to Brewster 
County, Texas, go from Dallas to Fort Worth. 
Chere you have the choice of two highways lead- 
ng to Brewster County; namely, the Dixie Over- 
land Highway, and the Central Texas Highway. 
Both highways converge at Coleman; from Col 
nan to San Angelo, thence to Fort Stockton and 
Alpine. As a whole the roads are in first-class 
hape. Either route is practically the same dis- 
tance, and is the nearest from Dallas to Alpine. 

You would outfit at either Alpine or Marathon; 
lepends on which route you choose to the Rio 
Grande, 

{ would recommend you going from Marathon 
to the Smith-Wyatt Candelilla wax factory. This 


little factory is approximately 80 miles south of 


Marathon, on the banks of the Rio Grande. 
Beautiful mountains, canons, ete; a wild, 
isolated place from about 15 miles south of 
Marathon. Three miles out leave the Boquillas 
Highway to the right. At the factory they will 
give you directions to reach the old Stillwell 
Crossing. This is the “hig bend” proper, and 
the finest cat fishing available—hig ones, what 
1 mean! Very few men know of that locality. 
This month and the next is my choice for big 
fish. The fall months are also good fishing. 
Judith Basin, Montana 

Oo. S.. PENNSYLVANIA:—The trout fishing 
n the Judith Basin of Montana cannot be ex- 


United 
considerable 
Lewistown we have 
streams: Castle Creek, East 
Creek, North Fork, 
Cottonwood Creek, Beaver Creek, 
Hanson Creek. These range from %4 
to 9 miles from Lewistown. Then if 
either Glacier or Yellowstone 
either of which is only a day’s 


States, but 


country. 


’ 
elled anywhere in the 


remember it 


you 
covers 
In immediate connection to 
the following trout 
Fork, FI 
Creek, 


Rive r, 


Spring 
Judith 


mile 


atwillow 


you con- 
template visiting 


National Park, 





lrive from Lewistown, every stream you cross 
is a trout stream. 

If traveling by train vou can leave Chicago 
on either the Milwaukee railroad or the Great 
Northern and come direct to Lewistown. Your 
distance is about 1100 miles from Chicago. If 
traveling by auto you can take either the Yellow 
stone Trail, or the Custer Battlefield Highway 
Kicher of these highways will land you in the 
most scenic part of Montana, and where the 
mountain streams abound with fish.-—L. A. Smith 

Deer in the Adirondacks 

T. L.. NEW YORK CITY:—Your letter to 
Ovrpoor Lire & RECREATION has been forwarded 
to me for reply. 

I consider the best deer hunting in the Adiron 
lacks to be had around Blue Mountain Lake, 
vhich is located about 28 miles north of the il 
lage of Speculator on Lake Pleasant. Hundreds 
of deer have been seen in this vicinity during 
the past summer, ind T believe that they are 
more numerous there than in any other section. 


There is also good deer hunting around Arietta; 
it the latter place there is a camp owned and 
conducted by . . This place is located about 

miles northwest of the City of Gloversville. 
IT would not advise you to make any prepara- 
tions in advance, as in both of these places when 
deer season opens, or immediately prior theret« 


that is the only topic of discussion, and if you 


desire to visit any of these places for deer 
hunting. T would suggest that about two days 
hefore the season opens, you journey to which- 
ever place you might select and after you reach 
vour destination, inquire of any of the natives 
ind they will direct you to a good guide, and 
you will be able to join any party which you 
may desire 


The rule of the Adirondacks when hunting 
that the individual who kills 
the deer is entitled to the head and hide, but the 
meat is equally divided other 
of the part 


with a party is 


among all members 


The best which to reach either of 


route by 


these places is: Go from New York City to the 
city of Albany, continue on to the village of 
Fonda, turn north at the village of Fonda to 


the Cities of and Gloversville; at 
northwest to Arietta. 


you 


Johnstown 

must turn 
There ire no. rail 
Gloversville. Should 
Mountain Lake, continue on to Northville, 
Speculator, Indian Lake and then to Blue Moun- 
tain Lake. After Northville, will 
be in the deer-hunting country, and you will have 
information regarding 
Reinhart. 


Gloversville, you 
leave 
Blue 

Wells, 


after 
desire to go to 


connections 


you 


you reach you 


no trouble obtaining 


quest. F, i 


your 


Complete Dope on Southeastern Alaska 


F. P., ARIZONA:—I am located in south- 
western Alaska so it is of that district I refer 
to in answering most of your questions. 


You first question, ‘‘Climate.”’ The average 
rainfall of this district varies considerably. At 
Cordova on the coast the annual precipitation 


is about 130 inches, while at Chickloon in the 
Matanuska Valley one year’s record shows a total 
rainfall of only 10 inches, but this was probably 


a dry year. Government reports show a total pre- 


cipitation in the lower Yukon Basin varying from 


10 to 16 inches. The average temperature of 
the coast region for the summer months is about 
51° F. while the winter months vary from 20° 
to 30° F. The Cook Inlet district is somewhat 


colder, with an average temperature 
summer of 42° F. and a winter of be- 
tween 10° and 25° F. The interior has warme1 
summers and colder winters than the coastal 
region. The average temperatures above 
ire from Government reports and 
are times of extreme cold 
will go down to 40° 
Cook Inlet. 
here usually do not 
in the interior they 
snowfall is heaviest 


during the 
average 


given 
of course there 
when the mer- 
below, here at Anchor- 
The periods of intense cold 
last for a long period, but 
may last for weeks. The 
along the Seward has 


snaps 
cury 


ize on 


coast; 


in average fall of 5 to 6 feet. Valdez has about 
12 feet. The high passes of the coast range 
have a greater snowfall, while the interior has 


an annual snowfall of from 3 to 5 feet. At one 





A Personal Reply 
Will be sent to any reader whose i inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 


velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 





Free Service 
Certificate 


HIS CERTIFIES that I 

am a reader of OUTDOOR 
LIFE and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go Information 
without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). 


ee ee 
Address 
City... 


State 
PEOBUTONOTU: : C 


a cc ca cn mY ea ca cap cima ma ima pm 


























- addressed to this department brings a personal reply. The following printed letters are 
Be specific in all inquiries. 


last winter it snowed 4 feet in 24 hours at 
Government Railroad, about 63 
which gives you an idea of 
the heavy snowfalls in the first range of moun- 
tains from the coast. The winters in Alaska, 
however, are not as severe as one would think. 
Here in Anchorage we enjoyed a mild winter last 
year. The thing one minds most is their length, 
as the winter in about the 15th of October 
and continues until about the 10th of April. 
Now for the one big issue that brings most 
of us to Alaska—hunting and fishing. Alaska is 
without a doubt the best hunting ground under 
Uncle Sam’s rule. On the Kenai peninsula 
there are great numbers of moose, mountain sheep, 


time 
Tunnel on the 
miles south of here, 


sets 


goats and bear. A friend of the writer was 
hunting moose on the peninsula last fall and 
counted seventy-five in one day; he also shot a 


bull with a 6-foot antler spread. In the Alaska 
Range to the north of Anchorage one can secure 
excellent sheep and caribou hunting. There are 
points on the Government Railroad in the Broad 
Pass country where caribou cross by the thousands 
in the fall during their southern migration. The 


Alaska brown bear is found in goodly numbers 
thruout the Kenai Peninsula and Alaska Range 
districts. 

Trout fishing is very good. Russian River on 


Creek north cf 
The trout in 
and 29 


Peninsula and Willow 
are very good streams. 
rainbows and run up to 28 
There are smaller trout in most of 
near Anchorage, measuring from 6 

The grayling fishing is very good 
streams north of here on the rail- 


the Kenai 
Anchorage 
Willow are 
inches long. 
the streams 
to 12 inches. 
in all of the 
road. 

In regard to homesteading, I have made several 
inquiries and have gathered the following in- 
formation. One can file on 160 acres. The filing 
cost is about $14. Residence must be established 
in a habitable house six months after filing date. 
You must live on the place seven months each 
year for three The second year 1/16 of the 
acreage must be cultivated. The final proving-up 
papers cost between $35 and $60. I understand 
that a proved-up homestead can be bought in this 
district for about the cost of proving one. 

For further information would advise you to 
write the Government Land Office at Juneau or 
Anchorage, Alaska. 

The vegetable growth in this district is 
good. Practically all kinds that are grown in 
the States do well here. Because of the long 
summer days of sunshine they grow very rapid- 
ly and attain a large size. I am inclosing some 
photographs of various vegetables which will give 
you an idea of the kinds and size. 

The government publishes a _ booklet titled 
“General Information Regarding the Territory 
of Alaska” which can be secured at a small cost 
from the Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
This publication is very interesting to anyone 
intrested in the territory. 

It has given me great pleasure to answer 
your inquiry and I hope that I have answered all 
the questions to your _ satisfaction. Should 
there be any further information desired do not 
hesitate to write me.—E. W’. Kunkle. 


years. 


very 


Lake Nipissing Country 

Michigan:—After you leave Scotia 
Junction, on the route from Toronto to North 
Bay, on Lake Nipissing, you will be in a coun- 
try that offers both good fishing and good deer 
hunting. In the vicinity of Emsdale, north of 
Scotia, which is the east and west route to AI- 
gonquin Park and Georgian Bay fishing districts, 
you will find some very nice little trout brooks, 
and also the Maganetawan River, which farther 
down toward French River is good for wall- 
eyed pike, and even, where you cross, offers 
dandy wall-eyed pike (or “‘pickerel” as they call 


,. may 1s 


the fish around there) casting, in the swift water 
Doe Lake, a lovely 
should also be 
as there used to be some excellent small- 


of the rapids above Emsdale. 
sheet of water close to this spot, 
tried, 




















mouth bass over on the southeast side of this 
lake, around the point of land from the cottages 
you will see on southeast shore nearest the high- 
way. There are some rocky, bluffy little islands 
with wonderful bassing near to their base. Then 
north of this you strike into the South River 
waters, which flows into French, and there I 


have found good wall-eyed pike and pan-fish ang- 
ling (also gray trout lakes nearby). 
Then North Bay on Nipissing. Out a few 


miles from North Bay try the bass fishing around 
the Manitou Islands, which can be reached either 
by a launch or a little steamer that leaves the 
dock in the mornings for the islands. Guides 
will show you around the islands and its fishing. 
There are fine gray trout waters northeast of 
North Bay a few miles, in some beautiful lakes 
you will be able to find quite easily. Then you 
strike for the Sudbury district where you will 
work down into the Lake Pennage fishing district, 


which is reached from White-fish, if I remem- 
ber rightly. This is a wonderful black bass 
fishing lake. There are also a number of wild 


little lakes to the sides of Pennage that hold gray 


trout of big size and large square-tails. And 
it is one of the greatest red-deer hunting coun- 
tries of the north woods. There are a few 
moose in those woods also, but they are not 
what we might call dependable. But it is a 
famous deer hunting section. Then on west to 


North of Spanish River 
a great trout fishing 
deer hunting country. 
those woods north 


the districts you name. 
and Blind River there 
region, and also a good 
There are moose up in 
Spanish River, but you will be forced to go 
several days’ journey back into the wilder parts 
to find these chaps. All around Blind River and 
McGregor Bay you find excellent fishing, 
and there are good numbers of deer all thru 
there. You are going thru a section of the On- 
tario woods on this route that has the very finest 
of fishing and deer hunting, but you must re- 
member that nowadays it is being traveled by 
thousands each season. This route has become 
very popular, and naturally you must expect 
to take side trips back into the more primitive 
sections, such as the Pennage Lake trip, and the 
Mississaga River trips, north of Blind River, in 
order to find the fishing and hunting I presume 
you are expecting. There are scores of lakes 
and chains of lakes back in there where northern 
pike, wall-eyed pike and bass are simply rav- 
enous for the artificial plug and spoon hook, 
and there are hundreds of fine little trout brooks 
and lakes scattered around thru the same regions. 
It would take one man all his life to see properly 
even a little part of that region you will pass thru 
-let alone to try to fish or hunt over it. You 
will not be disappointed, I can assure you cf 


is 


of 


bass 


that.—Ben C. Robinson. 
Flambeau Region, Wisconsin 
R. J. P., Wisconsin:—There are so many of 
the lakes anu rivers of the Flambeau section of 


northern Wisconsin good for musky fishing that 
it would be like listing the entire waters to ex- 
plain those that contain the fighting old warrior. 
However, I would strongly recommend the fol- 
lowing lakes for muskellunge casting and fishing 
with bait: Haskel Lake, found close to road 
No. 10, running from Woodruff to Lac du Flam- 


beau Reservation, just inside the reservation 
limits; the Gresham Lakes, on the east side of 
the reserve, close to the Trout River bridge; 
Little Trout Lake; the Sugarbush Lakes, lovely 
bodies of water on north end of the reserve; 
and Bolton, Gun Lock, Booth and Diamond and 
Buckskin Jakes. Also try Pokegama Lake, where 


some fine muskies are always caught each season. 
Fence has muskies in its waters also, on the north 


side, in the weed cove to the west of Bobbydosch 
Point, also on the big bar running from Bobby- 
dosch Point to Strawberry Point. These are 


vivid fish, full of fight, but one must have a good 


guide to find them, as they lay over the rocky 
bars and are hard to find as a rule. 
Lac du Flambeau, who lumbers 


ae 
thru this ‘section in the winter and who conducts 
a resort on Sand Lake in the fishing season, is 
a good man to interview on the subject of fish- 


ing, as I have always found him to be willing 
to name good guides and furnish every help pos- 
sible to a newcomer to the waters.—Ben C. Robin- 


SON, 





‘**All Up There ‘Marche’ ”’ 


The story of the Northern racing huskies 


Next Month 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA | 


is a paradise and the big-game 


hunter. Moose, caribou, mountain sheep, moun- 
tain goat and deer abound. Open seasons for 1928 | 
now fixed are, generally speaking, September to } 
mid-December; Grizzlies and black bear, Sep- | 
tember to June following, best in the spring 
| Game-birds within easy reach of any city or 
| town, September-November. 
Salmon fishing with fly or troll on coast 
| its best, July-November. Trout in ponetiealty 
| every stream and lake, March- November. 
Competent guides and outfitting at all points. 
Motoring in comfort is possible over greater 
| portion of province south of 55°. Varied and | 
magnificent scenery. Address 
BUREAU OF PROVINCIAL INFORMATION, 


VICTORIA, B. C. 








ELEPHANT BUFFALO 


SAFARILAND_ LIMITED 


Nairobi Kenya Colony 
British East Africa 


OUTFIT BIG GAME 
EXPEDITIONS 


By special appointment to H. 


R. H. the Duke of York 
Write for pamphlet which gives full 
information 
RHINO LION 








| JACK BUTLER ALVIN JUDD | 


Lion Hunting Kaibab Forest: 


| 
| 
| 


If you want real he-man sport hunting lion be- | 
hind a pack of real registered English Bloodhounds, 
in the most beautiful country in United States, I 
ean give you the thrills. No closed season. Come any 


time of the year. Lion guaranteed. Write for dates. | 


BUTLER « & JUDD 








Kanab, Utah 


I " eran 


| Direct 


5 

erican Guides” 
In 

ast-Africa 





Tanganyika Territory. 





“] 








The Hunters Paradise, 
SIEDENTOPF BROS. 


ARUSHA 


Result of the Matty Expedition of Denver, Colo., 
U.S.A. 

Mr. Matty 
rhinos, 1 hippo, 
zebras, gnus, hartebeests, 
ried-bucks, hyenaes, warthogs, 
different antelopes and gazelles. 
ANTEED. 


secured in 2 months one elephant, 2 
3 buffaloes, 5 lions, besides eland, 
water-bucks, bush-bucks, 
jackals and 40 other 

RESULTS GUAR- 


Catalogs through 


COLOMAN JONAS 


1035 Broadway, Denver, Colo., U. S. A. 

information obtained through Siedentopf 

Mbulu, Arusha, Tanganyika Territory, 
East-Africa 


HUNT IN OLD MEXICO 


Mild winter weather. Parties Y 


guaranteed full protection. 
Deer, turkey, bear, lion, cat and mountain trout 


are plentiful. American cooks and guides. Best 
references—prices right. Address 


W. J. FARNSWORTH, X BAR L CATTLE CO 


Colonia Garcia 


Brothers, 





hihuahua, hasten 




















BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogsin the West. 
Deer Hunting and Trout Fishingin Season. 
REASONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunt- 
ing in West. Best of reference, including editor 
Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE YAMPA. COLO. 





TERMS | Black, 


| 


BEN TINKER 


BIG-GAME HUNTER & OUTFITTER 
1610 E. 2nd St., Tucson, Arizona 





Brown and Grizzly 
Bears Black-tail and White- 
tail Deer; Wild Turkeys and 


, | Bo: ars‘ Lions: Mexie: an’ Tigers. All Mevican game 














Spring 1929, 


ticular 


For par 
ANDY SIMONS, 





KODIAK BROWN BEAR and GRIZZLY | 


Also Fall 1929 expeditions. 


Alaska Peninsula, Kodiak Island, Kenai Peninsula, Cook Inlet 
Rainy Pass, Chickaloon and Alaska Range 


ALASKA GUIDES, INCORPORATED a4ncuorace, acaska 


FIELD MANAGER 











‘NO HUNTING? 


A POWERFUL Book with a CHALLENGE to 
Every Thinking Sportsman! 


What is to be the future of hunting? Will there 
be only targets and tin cans to shoot at? What 
about game restoration? 

These questions are raised in the forceful new 
| book, NO HUNTING, by Horace Lytle, author 
of “Bird Dog Days,” ‘Breaking a Bird Dog,” 
etc. It’s a_ startling, thought-provoking book, 
hurling a challenge to all thinking sportsmen. It 
gives facts a-quiver with a vital message, woven 
into a fascinating story. 

You will enjoy NO HUNTING. Even if you 
don’t agree with all of it, you'll find it a signal 
contribution to the welfare of sports afield. 


illustrated. 281 


Only $2.50 Postpaid. Well 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 


pages. 





Hunting Big Game With 
Dogs in Africa 
By E. M. Shelley 


Author of 20th Century 
Bird Dog Training 
Shelley writes of his 
years of exciting hunt- 
ing adventures in Africa 
2% years of which were 
spent with Paul J. Rainey, 
famous American sportsman 
His exciting adventures aft- 
er lions and other big game 
will interest you from be- 
ginning to end. The book 
contains over 200 pages. 
Edition limited. 


$3 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 


Mr 
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Books for Sportsme 


ANGLING 















































Adventures in Angling (Hefiner)..... $ 0 
Amateur Rod Making oe . 1.00 
American Trout Stream Insects (Rhead 2.00 
Angler’s Handbook (Camp)... Ee 1.00 
il Flies and How to Make Them 1.00 
nd Bass Fishing (Ripley) ‘ 1.00 
Pike, Perch and Other Game Fish if 
ica (Henshall) sami 3.00 
me Fishes of the U. S. (H I l 
of Fishes (Kyle)....... : 4.50 
and Bass Craft (Jone 3.00 
Black Bass (Henshall) 1.50 
Fish and Fishing (Rhea 2.00 
Tarpon (Dimock 2.00 
the Pike, The (Smith) 00 
the Surf (Heilner)...... 00 
Tackle and Methods (Smith) 00 
» Angler (Walton)..... a 0) 
; nce of Fly Fishing and Sp 
A b le oe PPrrrrrrer retire 1.00 
Dry Fly and Fast Water, T (La Branche 00 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp) 1.00 
Fisherman's Lure fo SSS. | Sees 2.00 
Fisherman’s Pie (Hunter)....... A 00 
Fishing Facts and Fancies (Griswold) 0 
r e Earliest Time 6.00 
r 1 E quipment (Camp 00 
I Te ‘razer) 1.00 
r I Kits (Carroll) 00 
Fi g with (Hulet) : 2.00 
Fis! with Flies (Camp). 1.00 
Flee (Venable) . = 25 
Goin Fishin’ (Carroll)...... abit 0 
History of Fly-Fishing for Trout (Hills) 0 
Idyl of the Split-Bamboo, The (Holden 00 
Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Carroll) 3.00 
Lives and Comp!ete Angler (Walton . 3.00 
Modern Development of the Dry-Fly (Halford 7.50 
Muaskellunge Fishing (Robinson) 2.00 
Practical Bait Ca ting (St. John 1.00 
Pr 1 Dry-Fly Fishing (Gill 1.75 
Prac il Fly-Fishing (St. John)... 1.00 
Reminiscent Tales of a Humble Angler Jol 
on) 1 0 
. on Hr 
(Holde n) 1.00 
, ling for Trout (St 6.00 
Secrets f the Salmon (Hewitt) on 
Streamcraft (Holden) . ues 3.00 
Tales of Fishe (Zane Grey)... 1.00 
Tales of Fishing Virgin Seas (Zane Grey 5.00 
Tales of Lonely Trails (Zane Grey 4.00 
Tales of New Zealand (Zane Gre 00 
Tales of Southern Rivers (Zane Grey 00 
Telling on the Trout (Hewett) 2.50 
Trout Fly-Fishing in America (Southard) 10.00 
Trout Lor (Smith)... 3.00 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING 
Art of Tr spping 2: ee 50 
Autocampir (Brimmer) ... “ eens 2.00 
Backwoods Surgery and Medicine Moody 1.00 
Bungalows imps and Mountain House 2.50 
Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps). 1.00 
Camp Cookery (Kephart)...... 1.00 
Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick 2.00 
( — Craft (Miller) ial 1.50 
Camp-Fires and Guide-Posts (Van Dyke 2.00 
Camp Grub = (Jessup) 0 
Camping Kephart) 75 
Camping Out (Mil'er e » 50 
Camping Out (A Manual on Or ized Camp- 
ing) . eresces . oe 2.00 
Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart . 2.50 
Camps, L Cabins, Lodges nd Clubhouses 
(Brimmer) 2.00 
Canadian Wilds (Hunter 1.00 
Deadfalls and Snares (Harding 1.00 
Ferrets, Facts {nd Fancies 1.00 
Fox Trappi (Harding 1.00 
Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding 2.00 
Fur Farming (Harding)......... 1.50 
Fur Farming for Profit (Ashbrook) . 4.00 
Fur Farming, The Weasel Family (Hodgson)... 3.00 
Fur Trade in America (Laut) 6.00 
Ginseng and Other Medical Plants 1.25 
Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins 1.50 
Home Tanning Guide (Harding) : . 1,00 
Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and _ Profit 
CRRAPRINED «  sixarcccnipeeotncooencns scald 1.50 
Knots, Splices and “Ro ype Work (Verrill) . 1.00 
Land Cruisir and Prospecting ~ 1.00 
Langwith’ Atlas ..... . 1.00 
Lives and Complete Ang ler. “(Walt n 00 
Mink Bookle (EMI) ..cccescse yt) 
Mink Farming (White)..... 1.00 
Mink Farming (Edwards)........ 1.00 
Mink Raising (MceClintock)....... 2.00 
Mink Trapping (Harding)............. 1.00 
Motor Campcraft (Brimmer) isto 
Motor Camping (Long)............... 2.00 
Motor Camping Book, The (Je ssop . 3.00 
Motor Ca! on Western Trails (Ferguson) 2.50 
Mountain ttage Portfolio 2 
» 





(Edwards). 
(Hodgson). 


Muskrat F 
Muskrat Fa 
Outdoor Handy 
Outdoorsman’s H 





indbook, The 


Packing and Portaging (Wallace) 
Practical Fur Ranching (O. Kuechler). 
Practical Hints on Breeding and 


Muskrats in Pens (McKinley). 





Raccoon Raising (Edwards).. 

ing Beavers for Profit (Hodgson) 

Fur-Bearing Animals (Patton 

Raising Fur Rabbits (Hodgson)......... re 
Raising Mink for Profit (Hodgson)........... 
Raising Muskrats for Profit (Hodgson 
Real Log Cabin (Aldrich)............cee 
Roughing It Smoothly (Jessop). 
Science of Trapping (Kreps)... 







(Miller). 







Raising 


) 
Dies 



























































Shelters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard)........... 75 
Silver Fox Ranching (Hodgson)...........ccccccccccsseeee “20 
Sportsman’s Workshop, The (Miller Leo 
Steel Traps (Harding). 1.00 
Successful Muskrat Farming 4.00 
Taxidermy (Hornaday) 41.00 
Taxidermy (Pray) .......... 1.00 
Taxidermy and Museum Exhibitors (Rowley 7.50 
Touring Afoot (Fordyce).. 1.00 
Tracks 1 Tracking..... 1.00 
Tr (POrdy Ce) .....cscorsesseces ‘ = 2.50 
Tr in Northern Canada (Hodgson 3.00 
Tri fannir and Taxidermy 1.00 
\ ( n Trail (Davenport). 1.50 
Wild Animals (Hubbard)............ 3.00 
Winter Camping (Carpenter) 1.00 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding 1.00 
Woodcraft (Kephart)....... ne 
Woodcraft for Women...... 1.00 
HUNTING AND SHOOTING 
Ackerman’s Sportsman’s Guide.......... ‘ $ .50 
Across Mongolian Plains (Andrev 5.00 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt v 6.00 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinn 5.00 
rican Rifle (Whelen)....... 6.00 
in Shotgun, The (Askin 2.00 
At rican Holiday (Sutton)... 2.25 
omatie Pistols (Pollard) 1.75 
3 ind Arrows (Duff)... ‘ 2.00 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies (Horn- 
aday) pameatineen = ‘ 5.00 
Camp Fire s in Desert and Lava (Hornaday ».00 
Camp Fires in the Yukon (Auer)........... 3.00 
A Catal of Firearm for the Collector 
(Saterlee)  . scasiievaneeaeoraie ; 3.50 
Complete Sports man’s Guide (Buzzacott) 1.50 
Deer Family, The (Roosevelt)....... . 1.75 
Kast of the Sun and West of the Moon (Roose- 
velt) <olsbiaisansdasdeay wisadlced ae 3.50 
Game Animals of Africa (Lydekker) 9.00 
Game Trails of British Columbia (William 5.00 
The Gorilla (Burbridge)........... aeneces 3.50 
Grizzly, The sires 2.50 
History of Firearms (Pollard 12.50 
Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa (Selou 1.00 
Hunting and Conservation..............csccsseseees 5.00 
Huntir Big Game with Dog it Africa 
CERCTRET) wrssiessciasessseversns ravens 00 
Hunting the Wild Turkey (Turpin). 1.50 
Hunt yr With Bow and Arrow (Pope 2.50 
Illustrated Africa (Be Pcchiahiseiiesalas 9.00 
In the Alaska Yukon meland s (McGuire 2.50 
In Brightest Africa (Akeley)... 2.50 
Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice 
(McNabb) _......... saadapendeewbnons 75 
Jist Huntin’ (Ripley).................. 2.00 
‘ootprints (White) —_ 2.00 
ers, The (Altsheler).......... °20 
of Tsavo (Patterson) 2.950 
Modern Rifle, The (Bevis and Donovan 1.25 
Moose so00k «=( Merrill)...... 6.00 
“No Penge | ’ (Lytle) 2.50 
Oh! 1 (Rex Beach 00 
Our Rifles (Sawyer) Recetino - 3.00 
utdor Pastimes of an American Hunter 
(Roosevelt) ciseeiem let 00 
Plantation Game Trails. "(Rutledg e) 3.50 
Recollections of My Fifty Years’ Hunting 
Fishing (Mershon) eae : 50 
Records of Big Game (Ward) 7th edition 15.00 
Riflecraft (Landis 1.00 
Rifle Marksmanship * 1.00 
Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Askir 1.00 
Rifles and Shotguns (Miller 2.50 
Scatter Gun Sketches... 2.00 
Shooting Over Decoys (Hamilton 2.50 
Shot Guns (Pollard) ‘ L.75 
Svort in Field and Forest (Ripley). 2.00 
Sporting Firearms (Kephart) 1,00 
Sporting Firearms of Today (Curtis).......... 3.50 
Sporting Rifles (Winans). sn 3.50 
Sportir Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Caswell 4.00 
Stalking Big Game with a Camera (Maxwell) 9.25 
Still Hunter, The..... sSuneean : 2.00 
Tales of Western Mountaineer (Rusk 2.50 
The us Bowman (Pope) 2.50 
Tige in Southern Asia (Suttor ‘ 2.29 
Trail Life in the Canadian Rockies (Mitchell 3.00 
Trapping Wild Animals in the Malay Jungles 
(Mayer) te kechontesaneecs 2.50 
Trigger Fingers (White) ..........cscccccccscses 2.00 
White-Tailed Deer (Newsom)......... 3.00 
Wilderness of the Upper Yukon “(She Idor 5.00 
Wildfowlers (Bradford) 1.00 
Wildfowling Tales (Hazelt on). 2.00 
Wing Shooting and Angling (Conett 2.50 
Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins 1.00 
With Rod and Gun in Canada (Moore) 1.00 
With Shotgun and Rifle in North American 
Game Fields (Robinson).................---- .$ 3.50 


following books, for which I enclose 3... 
O. D. shipments in Cc 


KENNEL 














Airedale, The (Haynes) 

All About Airedales (Palmer) paper 
Cloth 

American r 

Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) 

Cloth .. 

Seagle, The (Prent 

Bird Dog Days aytie}. bahia 

Breaking a Bird Dog (Lytle)... 


sull Terrier, The (Haynes)... 
Complete Bull Dog (Simmonds) 
Complete Dog Books, The (Bruette).... 
Coyote Coursing (Almirall)......... ‘ 


Doberman Pinscher (Schmidt)... 
Dog Encyclopedia (Judy)............... 
Dr. Little’s Dog Book (Little) 
Forty 


Years Beagling in the C. 
Foxhound, The (Wil'iams)......... 
Fox Terrier, The 





(Hayne 





Hunting Dogs (Harding) 

Modern Airedale, The 

Police Dog, The (Brockwell) 
Practical Dog Breeding (Haynes). 
Practical Dog Keeping (Hayn:s)... 
Quail and the Quail Dog (Ripley) 
Sandy Oorang (Lytle)............. 


Scottish and Irish Terriers 


Shepherd or Police Dog (Meyer) 
Sporting Dog, The (Graham)....... , 
Sporting Spaniels (Stewart) 

The Story of Jack (Lytle)... 
Training the Bird Dog (Whi*fo 
Training the Police Dog (Kollet) 
Twentieth Century 3ird Dog 

(Shelley); paper, $1.50; 






) jaatee 
paper Sveensondeachseusy ; 








) 










ri bitips) igistakinadgnasieeeeabsiten 


(Hi iynes) . * 











eee eaienia vere spssventoneceene 


NATURAL HISTORY 


American Boy’s Handy Book (Bear 


American Natural History 


Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds 
the Rockies, Illus. in Colors (Ree 
Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds 


Illus. in colors (Reed) 
toys’ Own Book of Frontiersmen 
Fie'd Book of Birds 
States (Wyman and Burnell) 
Jack Miner and the Birds (Miner 
Memory Trails 
Minds and Manners 
aday) 
Nature’s Silent 
Practical Value of Birds 
Problems of Bird Migration 
Propagation of Wild Birds 
Ring-Necked Grizzly, The 
Rocky Mountain Wonderland 
Spell of the Rockies, The (Mills) 
Thru Field and Woodland 


Rockies, 





of Wild 
Call 


(Thom 


Upland Game Birds (Van Dyke) 
Waiting in the Wilderness (Mills).. 
Watched by Wild Animals (Mills).. 
Water Fowl Family, The (Van Dyke). 
Wild Life in the Rockies (Mills).. 
Wild Life in the Rockies (Ruxton).. 


(Hornaday). 


(Britt).. . 
U nited 


of Southwestern 


AW TUMEIIE T saccessssesesscssces 
Animal 
(Henderson). 
(Job).... 
(Miller 
(Mills)... 


(Northr 


d) 


) 














1son).. 


) 





op). 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Archery (Elmer) 


soat Building (Beard)..... 
300k of Winter Sports i 
300k of Winter Sports (White) 








Camp Fires and Guide Posts (Var 
Canoe, The—Its Selection, C 
CUED: costestetornntanenieenatptrctnosers 
Fifty Years on the Old Frontier ( 
First Aid to Animals (Leonard).. 
Fighting Red Cloud Warriors (Br 
Indian Sign Language (Tomkins) paper, 
PAOC”  biccecssdeeiaren 
“Oh, Ranger!’’ (Albright “and Taylor). 
Oregon Sketches (Smith)...... 


(Dimrock).. 
(Wells)..... 


Outdoor Photography 
Outdoor Signaling 

Pheasant Farming (Simpson). 
Rediscovered Country (White).... 
Reptiles of the World (Ditmar 
Rhymes from a Roundup Camp 
Riata and Spurs (Sirengo) 


ire and 


Yoburn). 


n Dyk Jae 


Cc ook). 


iniste 901). ane 
$1. 00: 
















Ship Model Making (McCann) ol. 

Ship Model Making (McCann) Vol. 

Ship Model Making (McCann) Vol. 3.... 
Six Years with the Texas Rangers (Gillett) 
Skiing (Paulsen) 

Small Boat Building.. 

Small Boat Navigation (Sterling 





Sportcraft for All Year 
Tales of Wild Turkey 
Trail Dust of a Maverick 
Trails and Peaks, etc........ 
Thru Brazilian Wilderness 
Vanishing Trails 


Hunting 
(Brinis 


(Van Horn). 


“( Roosev elt ‘ 
of Romance (Boyer) 














(Everett)... 
tool)... 












Ss 
t 





“(Horn- 





















_Use 
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ND they won! Behind a frail bar- 


rier of wagon boxes this dauntless 
band defeated an army of three 


thousand well armed Sioux. Over a 


thousand braves fell before their unerring 
rifles. Sheer bravery—dauntless devotion 
to duty—won this epic struggle. Yet few 


Americans have ever heard of it. It is 


one of countless stories of stark courage 
—of iron determination—of undying 
valor—that brighten the pages of Amer- 
ican history. Stories that are as a trumpet 


call to American manhood. Do you 


know them? 


The Patriot’s 
Edition of 


Stories of indomitable bravery, of gallant fights against over- 
whelming odds, are the common heritage of all Americans. 
From early Colonial times to the present day the golden thread 
of courage gleams brightly in the fabric of our history. 
Stephen Decatur—John Paul Jones—Custer—Daniel Boone are 
names familiar to every one. But do you know the true stories 
of the deeds that made them famous? They are more thrilling 
and absorbing than romance. They will inspire you—they will 
give you increased pride in your Americanism. 

Cyrus Townsend Brady has collected these annals of gallant 
heroism from the original sources. He has made them into five 
splendid books that belong in every American home. Enter- 
tainingly written in easy reading style, the facts are presented 
with utter fairness and accuracy. And those facts make the 
most exciting and thrilling tales you ever read. Read how the 
gallant defenders of the Alamo died to a man rather than sur- 
render. How Stephen Decatur took the mighty “Philadelphia” 
from her crew of Barbary pirates Of “Old Ironside” battles 
for freedom of the seas. Stories to inspire pride and 
patriotism in its best and highest sense. Stories of 
good fights well fought that will delight 
every red blooded American. 

These five handsome volumes are 
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Thirty-two Against Three Thousand 





By Cyrus 


American Fights and Fighters roureer2 Brady 


richly bound in dark maroon silk, with titles and the American 
shield in black and gold. Each volume is generously illus- 
trated; original drawings by Remington and Blumenshern, the 
famous Indian painters, Crawford, Howard Giles and many 
others. In addition there are reproductions of priceless historic 
prints. Pictures worthy of the books, and of the daring deeds 
they illustrate. Your reading pleasure is assured by large 
clear type and fine paper. 
Read Them FREE 

We will send you this special Patriot’s Edition of American 
Fights and Fighters for a week’s absolutely free reading and 
inspection. Mail the coupon below. Send no money. Keep the 
books a week; then decide if you want to keep them under the 
liberal terms offered in the coupon. 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., Inc. 
Dept. FF-1912 Garden City, N. Y. 


s 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., Inc., Dept. FF-1912 
Garden City, N. Y. 





You may send the Patriot’s Edition of American |} 


and Fighters in 5 Volumes, for a week’s free readir At t 
end of a week I will either return the books at your expense 
or send you $2 first payment and $2.00 a month for 
months. This request does not obligate me in any way 


purchase them. 


Name 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF HUNTERS ANNUALLY TAKING THE FIELD 
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Jenouement of the Duck in America 
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8,900,000 


IN 1918 THE 
TREATY ACT EMPOWERED THE 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
7,900,000 TO FIX BAG LIMITS, BUT 
NO HIGHER THAN THE 
FIGURES NAMED IN TREATY. 
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TO MAKE THEM LOWER 
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An Open Letter 


To Paul G. Redington, Chief of the U. S. Bureau of Biological Surve 


my ayq VIEW of your failure to recommend 
Bia ‘mss to the Secretary of Ageomt a reduc- 
Boe tion in the federal daily bag limit on 
: ¥ ducks, we think you owe it to the 
sportsmen of the country to answer the 
following questions: 

Twenty-seven of the 48 states of the Union 
have already found it necessary to reduce their 
limit far below what your federal regulations 
allow. WHY? 

The convention of State Game Wardens 
and Commissioners recently held at Seattle, and 
attended by delegates from all the chief conserva- 
tion societies, asked for reduced bag limits. To 
quote the Izaak Walton League's official organ: 
“The duck limit resolution, as might be expected, 
incited considerable debate on both sides of the 
question but was finally passed by a wide mar- 
gin.’ WHY? 

Replies to questionnaires recently sent to 
several thousand of this magazine's readers show 
that 9644 per cent of the sportsmen answering 
desire a federal bag limit below the present daily 
limit of 25. This is the second impartial vote 
OUTDOOR LIFE has sponsored on this ques- 
tions and the first, conducted in 1925, showed 
the same preponderance of popular opinion in 
favor of a reduction. You, Mr. Redington, as 
far as one can judge from your inertia on the 
question, attach no importance to such clearly- 
expressed demands of the sportsmen. WHY? 

4. The shooting sportsmen of the country 
would be the last class to raise the alarm and cry 
Wolf! Wolf! if ducks were even reasonably 
plentiful. Average sportsmen usually do not 
have to beg to have their bag limits reduced. 
Necessity is their law—and yet here 1s the strange 
picture of the shooters pleading with you for a 
reasonable curtailment of their own shooting. 
WHY? 

5. Dr. E. W. Nelson, your predecessor as head 
of the Biological Survey, after years of study on 
the subject, gave up his opposition to bag limit 
reduction, and announced shortly before he 
retired from office that he was in favor of ‘both 
reductions in bag limits and shortening of sea- 
sons." Through the press he prepared the sports- 
men for the forthcoming reduction, and asked 
their cooperation in this last fearless act before 
his retirement. But suddenly something hap- 
pened behind the scenes. The Department of 
Agriculture announced that after all no changes 
in duck bag limit would be made at that time 
(April 5, 1927). Dr. Nelson retired on May 6, 
and you were appointed to succeed him. Since 
your appointment you have done nothing to put 
into effect the conclusion that Dr. Nelson ar- 
rived at after years of investigation. You have 
nullified what was to have been his last official 
act. The sportsmen are wondering... WHY? 

The Advisory Board to the Department of 
Agriculture voted on Dec. 12, 1926, in favor of a 
lower bag limit of 15. This by a vote of 18 to 2 
After Dr. Nelson's retirement it was up to you 
to carry this recommendation into effect.  In- 
stead you have ignored it. WHY? 





7. For years the decline in the number of ducks 
annually migrating in this country has been a 
settled fact. Dr. Nelson put the situation 
graphically before the National Game Confer 
ence on Dec. 7, 1926, when he predicted ducks 
would be extinct west of the 100th meridian in 
five years unless stringent measures to curtail 
their mortality were resorted to. A month later 
at a public hearing he displayed a map showing 
that ducks were dangerously scarce over four- 
fifths of the whole country. Dr. Nelson had given 
the best years of his life to knowing the facts on 
this question. His final conclusion was authori 
tative, and bore out the evidence of millions of 
sportsmen to the effect that one sure and quick 
way of helping to save the ducks was to reduc« 
the federal bag limit on them. Now you havi 
ignored all this evidence. You have instituted 
a “duck census,” which will take several years 
and which locks to many sportsmen like a stall 
to keep the limit at 25. WHY? 

8. Shortly after your appointment to succeed 
Dr. Nelson you signed a statement in the offic« 
of this magazine to the effect that “‘a daily limit 
of 15 ducks and 5 geese is sufficient to satisfy the 
most ardent sportsmen.” Ardent sportsmen are 
only asking you to put that conclusion into effect 
But you have advanced in the art of procrastina 
tion since then. You counter with a Counting- 
the-Ducks campaign instead of giving us a 
straightforward, sportsmanlike limit. WHY? 

9 Standards of sportsmanship, in this as in 
any other sport, depend upon the average con- 
science of those engaged in the sport. Thousands 
of shooters are at present trying by their own 
example to instil into their fellow sportsmen the 
necessity for shooting less than 25 ducks a day 
The national government would be expected 
be the first to assist such a laudable movement 
But it retards it. By holding up the Duck-hog 
limit of 25 as a lawful and sportsmanlike stand- 
ard, it stands by the Duck-hog and hinders the 
promulgation of decent and gentlemanly con- 
servation principles among the shocters. WHY? 

10, The question as to whether the Biological 
Survey has become subject to a~ wealthy and 
politically-influential Duck-hog clique is being 
asked oftener and oftener. By your actions you 
have not destroyed this growing opinion. WHY? 

11. No sportsman these days has the courage 
to say publicly that he must have 2) ducks a 
day. WHY? 

12, But the U. S. Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey, designated by the Migratory Bird Treaty a 
the protector and saviour of migratory wildfow] 
alone raises its official voice stubbornly to sup 
port a regulation which will prove the death 


knell of the ducks. WHY? 
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A broadbill 
trying to throw 
the hook from 
its mouth 


AECOLLECTION of my earliest fishing carries 
q back to an adventure I had when I was 6 years 
old. My brother writes of it in his story “The 
1 fisnerman,” where I appear as Homer, and he 
as Lorry, and makes a point of the fact that I started my 
fishing career with the idea of hanging on. Since I cannot 
do the occasion justice, let me quote his narrative in brief. 

“, ... ‘The minnow pole is up there,’ said Lorry. ‘Go 
to the deep place | showed you—the last one. Catch some 
and hurry back.’ 

“Homer vanished thru the green foliage. Whereupon 
Lorry took up the pole and once more attended to the 
fascinating watch of that cork. Gradually his excitement 








subsided. It seemed he was not going to have another bite 
right off. Something cast a blight upon the marvel of the 
hour. It oppressed Lorry. At length he discovered the 


reason—he should not have sent Homer off alone. 

“Lorry was in a quandary. Here was the wonderful day 
—precious moments on the creek—and he could not stay 
longer. Homer was only a little tad. He might fall in the 
creek or get lost. Lorry reproached himself, and manfully 


fought the most irresistible temptation to go on_ fishing. 
But then for the first time he realized he cared more for 
Homer than anyone, except their mother, and he could not 
Stay. 

“Taking pole and bass he climbed the bank, and set into 
a run along the shady winding path of bare packed sand. 
It seemed a long while before he reached the mouth of Joe’s 





The Gladiator putting out to sea 


€VEN Broadbill 
In One Year 


Mr. GREY Not ONLY MADE A RECORD CATCH 
FOR THE SEASON But ALSO BROKE THE WORLD'S 
RECORD IN TAKING A 588-POUND BROADBILL 


By Re C. Grey : 


Run. Here he slowed down to a walk and followed the 
edge of the bank. 

“It was now only a short distance to the place where he 
had directed Homer to go. Lorry reached it. No sight of 
Homer! Filled with dismay and a growing concern Lorry 
again broke into a run. What would Mother say if any- 
thing happened? But Lorry knew he would never go home 
without his brother. Suddenly he heard a cry. It came 
from behind a patch of willows. 

“<*T’m comin’,’ he called hopefully. 





H"™ bounded along, beyond the willows, to a high bank. 
Like the one below it slanted to the water. In the mid- 
dle of it lay Homer, head down, on his stomach. His arms 
were outstretched and he appeared to be slowly sliding 
down. His bare toes were digging into the dirt. 

“*Homer! For the land’s sake!’ yelled Lorry. 
you doin’ there?’ 

“*FRish! Whad-dye ’spose—you dumb fool—hurry !’ pant- 
ed Homer. Then Lorry made the astounding discovery 
that Homer was holding to the butt end of the minnow pole, 
which was half submerged. Something was tugging hard 
on it. Lorry saw a whirl in the water. 

“‘Hang on!’ he yelled, and plunged down, just in the 
nick of time to save Homer from sliding in. Lorry grasped 
his brother and hauled him back. ‘Hang to the pole!’ 

“‘T’m—ahangin’,’ said Homer valiantly. 

“Lorry got him turned round with his feet on a level 


‘What’r 























But the fish, whatever it was, appeared too heavy 


place. 
and strong for Homer. 

“‘Gimme the pole!’ cried Lorry almost roughly. 

“*Aw, he’s my fish,’ gasped Homer, clinging for dear 
life to the pole. 

“All right, hang on, an’ I'll help,’ said Lorry, and suit- 


ing action to words he laid hands over Homer’s. But this 
was not to pull hard, for Lorry distrusted the line and hook. 
It happened, however, that on the way from Joe’s Run to 
Licking Creek he had put a larger hook on the line, intend- 
ing to let Homer use it for sunfish. This he had forgotten. 
The remembrance encouraged Lorry in the hope they could 
catch the fish. So he merely helped Homer hold the pole 
while the fish swam around until it got tired. 

“Lorry saw a bright red tail, and then he knew what kind 
of a fish they had. Presently he got the line in his hand 
and slipping the fish out on the mud he grasped it and car- 
ried it in triumph up the bank. Homer had hung to him 
like a leech. 

“ There!’ exclaimed Lorry, dropping the prize on the 
grass. ‘Big red-horse sucker!’ 

“Homer dropped on his knees in an ecstasy and he bab- 
bled in glee. The fish was a foot and a half long, glistening 
white all over except the tip of his tail, which 


.) 
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throat. Add to this my brother’s black Marlin of 704 
pounds, which was taken in less than three hours, and his 
world’s record tuna of 758 pounds taken in three hours and 
ten minutes. Captain Mitchell was less than three hours 
bringing in his 974 pound black Marlin. My largest broad- 
bill to date is 588 pounds, and the time was four hours and 
fifteen minutes. This broadbill is giving 385 pounds to 
Capt. Mitchell’s black Marlin, 116 pounds to my brother’s 
black Marlin, and 170 pounds to his record tuna. 


ONSIDER the lesser endurance of the broadbill’s first 

cousin, the Marlin swordfish. In capturing my many 
Marlin the time was usually under two hours. My largest 
of this species, 368 pounds, was taken in thirty minutes 

The broadbill’s sword is a most formidable weapon. He 
never hesitates to attack whales and other large cetaceans, 
and after stabbing them repeatedly, generally retires from 
the combat victorious. 

No one knows what circumstances excite a swordfish to 
such attack, but he follows this pugnacious instinct so blind- 
ly that he often charges small boats and ships im a similar 
manner, evidently mistaking them for cetaceans. He puerces 


(Continued on page 49) 





was red. 

“ “CQjoo—ooo!’ crooned Homer. 

“‘Say, Bub,’ queried Lorry severely, sudden- 
ly remembering something.» ‘Why didn’t you 
let go that pole?’ 

“‘Lorry—I couldn't,’ replied Homer. 

“Why not, I’d like to know,’ demanded Lor- 
ry. ‘He was pullin’ you in.’ 

“*T didn’t care—I couldn’t let go. 
wouldn’t if I could.’ 

“That answer silenced Lorry, and in after 
years he recalled it many times.” 

Over forty years have passed and 1 am still 
hanging on. I have had many exciting and 
wonderful fishing experiences but only once in 
all this time have I been compelled thru exhaus- 
tion to pass the rod to my brother. This oc- 
curred in my first encounter with a broadbill 


An’ I 


swordfish, when after fighting him for five 
hours and forty minutes, I was completely 


done up. 


HAVE spent the past eleven years in pursuit 

of the broadbill swordfish, and I want to go 
on record as saying that I think the broadbill is 
the greatest fish that swims. His _ prodigious 
strength, endurance, and vitality are undisputed. 
Speaking from long experience with all the 
greatest of game fish, and making judgment 
only after careful comparison in these particu- 
lars, [ maintain that the broadbill has no peer. 

If you haven’t nerve, endurance and patience 
in abundance, keep shy of broadbill fishing, for 
the broadbill is a wary fish that seldom takes a 
bait, and when the great occasion does come, 
can give you more hours of vigorous entertain- 
ment than any of his finny relatives. Skill at 
the game comes only with experience, as in any 
other line of endeavor. 

My brother’s first broadbill, taken on 24- 
thread line with piano wire leader, put up a 
fight of six hours. Yet he weighed only 260 
pounds. During the ensuing years we had many 
long and thrilling battles, the most notable ones 
covering periods lasting from five hours to 
eleven and a half hours. The three longest 
fights, all of which terminated unsuccessfully 
for us, ran nine hours, ten hours and eleven 
hours. 

Fish of size much greater than any of the 
broadbill swordfish we have taken fail to show 
anything approaching the endurance and qual- 
ities of the broadbill. My largest tuna, 638 
pounds, was taken in thirty-five minutes. How- 
ever, to give this fish due credit, I must admit 
that part of the speed in his capture was attrib- 
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utable to the fact that he was hooked in the 





This broadbill swordfish weighed 435 pounds 
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The author and the moose he shot 


INE of the best game countries in the Canadian 
Rockies where the sportsman can be assured of 
seeing an abundance of sheep, goat, caribou, 
moose, mule deer and an occasional bear is, in 
my Opinion, that region which is drained by the Smoky 
River and its many tributaries in western Alberta near the 
Arctic-Pacific Divide. It was this particular country that | 
had contemplated visiting for several years and the fall of 
1927 finally found me there. 

The rifle I used was the Model 95 Winchester, chambered 
for the ’06 cartridge and having a stock made to order. | 
think when a person is over 6 feet tall, as I am, the av- 
erage size gun stock as put out by the various manutfactur- 
ers is most uncomfortable. The ’95 Winchester is rather 
unhandy to carry, but I am partial to a lever action and as 
it was slung over my back nearly all the time it was out 
of the scabbard, this was of little consequence. I used the 
Western 180-grain open point cartridge entirely, and the 
shocking power on big game that this cartridge packs is 
remarkable indeed. Every one of the six animals that | 
shot dropped in its tracks or ran but a few steps before 
dropping stone dead, and in nearly every case the bullet 
held together very well. 

During the last week in August I left Montreal on 
the Canadian National Railway with Mount Robson, B. C., 
as my destination. Four days later brought me to the little 
town of Jasper, Alberta, where the 
train stopped for an hour or so and 
where I picked up my guide, Jack 








The author 
with a 


moun- 
Hargreaves. tain 
We continued west thru gor- sheep 


geous mountain scenery over the 
divide at Yellowhead Pass and in 
to the Fraser River Canyon ot 


B. C. As the train was nearing 
Mount Robson Station, off to the 
north, peering above the clouds, 
could be seen Canada’s most ma- 
jestic mountain. The other moun- 
tains about it appeared as mere 
hills compared with this massive 
mountain of snow and ice. 

A pack train of thirteen horses 
had left Jasper two days before 
and in passing the Hargreaves 
ranch at Mount Robson that morn- 
ing had left three of the horses for 
us. I quickly changed traveling 
clothes for hunting togs, and start- 
ed out on the trail, headed for 
Mount Robson Summit. We fol- 


lowed a roaring glacial stream that 
runs off the mountain and finally 
arrived at 9 p. m., where the out- 
fit was camped high on the pass. 













A mule 
deer killed 
at timberline 


The boys, Don Guild—Jack’s partner—and Webb, the 
cook, had a meal waiting for us when we. arrived. 
Next morning we got a bad start as three horses couldn't 
be found but they were picked up later in the day. 
We passed beautiful Berg Lake which is full of icebergs 
that break off Tumbling Glacier on the 

north side of Mount Robson, and I was for- 
tunate enough to see one of the great 
masses of ice break off the glacier and 
crash down into the lake with a thun- 

derous roar. 
We soon entered one corner of Jas- 
per National Park, where our guns 
were sealed at the ranger’s cabin. 
We were in the park for a full 
day. No game whatever was seen 
in the park on the way in, but 
coming out we saw a number of 
goat, and a cow moose and her 
awkward calf went crashing thru 
brush beside the trail. 


EAR the ranger’s cabin is a 

small lake out of which flows 
the Smoky River. It was this river 
that we followed north for nearly 
‘80 miles. We camped beside it 
the next night and were out of the 
park the following noon. We were 
just out when a big doe mule deer 
walked out into a small lake a 
couple of hundred yards off, looked 
1s over and went back into the 
timber. 






































eAn Unusually Success- 
ful and (olorful Hunt 
in the -Alberta Section 
of the (anadian ‘Rockies 
‘Drained by the Smoky 
‘River and Its Branches 


By 
ingsley ‘Birdsall 



























Where 
the goat 
stopped 


We continued along the river for the next three 
days, fording it a great many times. The season was 


now open, so Jack and I rode on ahead of the pack train, 
with the idea of taking some pictures of wild life or 
perhaps securing a suitable trophy. As we came into 
the open at the head of a small lake, we could see at the 
other end, possibly 250 yards away, two does 

and a big buck with possibly eight or 
ten points. I pulled my rifle out of the 
scabbard and took a hasty shot; the 
buck turned a complete somersault 
and fled for parts unknown. I saw 
the bullet strike just under him in 
the water, so know that I registered 

a complete miss. 


Ww CAMPED again that night 
¥¥ on the Smoky River, and a 
number of goat could be seen high 
above timber line feeding on the 
grassy slopes. They could be easily 
picked up with the 12-power 
glasses, tho barely visible with the 
naked eye. The 12-power Zeiss 
binoculars are ideal for use in 
studying game in that country, but 
it is necessary to use one’s rifle 
for a tripod in order to steady the 
glass and thus avoid any move- 
ment, a precaution one is obliged 
to take with such high-powered 
lenses. The 12-power would al- 
ways bring out a head clearly 
where 6 or 8-power would fail 
to do so. 





A small jackpine stripped of its bark by caribou rubbing their horns 












Two young moose were also seen at this camp as they 
were fording a small river. 

We left this camp early in the morning and started the 
hard climb out of the river valley to get into sheep ani 
caribou country and that trip, that day, I shall never for 
get. I would not have believed there was so much down 
timber in the entire Rockies, and except for the help that 
we got from following moose trails, I think that we would 
still be there. Fortunately there are very fine moose trails 
that lead from the river bottoms clear up to timber line and 
these can be used to great advantage. An occasional tree 
has to be cut in half and lowered a bit, as a moose can 
step over a tree that a pack horse could never get ovei 
But when we got to within 3 or 4 miles of timber 
line the moose trails seemed to give out and we had to shiit 
for ourselves and cut trail. 


WE FINALLY emerged from the dense timber onto the 
upland where many beautiful flowers were in bloom 
and where the trees gradually gave way to beautiful grass 
meadows with shale and rock bluffs above that and finally 
snow above all. 

It was now late in the afternoon and another hour 
of easy going brought us to our camp situated 
at one end of a beautiful basin from which we could see 
several ranges where game was in sight at all times, either 
sheep, caribou or goat. This basin also afforded wondertul 
grazing for our horses, and fresh 
vrizzly diggings were in evidence 
everywhere. 

Just before we arrived at this 
camp I saw a coyote’s head stick- 
ing up over a hill, and dismount- 
ing, | lay down and put a bullet 
in one ear and out the other. His 
pelt was in very good shape, so 
we took him along to camp. 

After supper Jack and | 
the rifle and climbed one 
the basin back of camp to look the 
country over. We had just reached 
the rim of the basin when two bull 
caribou that had evidently winded 
us came galloping out from behind 
a rock bluff and started down to 
ward timberline. We put our 
glasses on them and the one in the 
lead looked like a good head wit! 
a big brow antler, so I opened fire 
on him and two shots went—! 
don’t know where. By the time | 
took aim for the third shot he was 
about 200 yards away and going 
fast, and a very lucky shot hit him 
in the right shoulder and ranged 
forward, tearing his lungs pretty 
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Jack and 
the cari- 


bou head 
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much to pieces, stopping in the left shoulder, 
in his tracks when the bullet struck him. 
ful animal with a thirty-six point head. 

It was close to dark before we had the head skinned out, 
and I was nearly frozen from the icy gale that was com- 
ing down off a mountain above us. We took only some 
liver back with us for breakfast and came back the next 
day with a horse for a load of meat. I must say that this 
caribou meat was the most delicious game I have ever 
eaten. My one regret was that I couldn’t bring some of it 
east with me. 


He dropped 
He was a beauti- 


EXT day jack and I started out in search of sheep, 

We went to the north end of the big basin and climbed 
to sky line and there sat down to do some glass work. 
From this point a wonderful view could be had of countless 
snow-capped mountains and nearly 50 miles away could be 
seen Mount Robson, towering above all. 

Several ewes and lambs could be seen on another range, 
quietly feeding on a green slope. The absence of lambs 
was quite noticeable in the different bands of sheep that | 
and I have no doubt that this can be charged to the 
golden eagle, which was very plentiful in all of the high 
country that we were in. Twelve caribou were also seen 
this day, and one little bull followed us for a quarter of a 
mile or so until he finally got our wind, when he left for 
parts unknown. We hunted hard all day but saw no rams, 
and arrived back in camp very tired. 

The following day Jack and I started out in quest of rams 
on a high range that looked like good sheep country. <A 
band of goats watched us till we were about 400 yards from 
them and then they started up. One old nanny couldn’t be 
bothered and simply looked us over and then continued her 
nap on a little ledge almost directly over us. The others 
continued up until they were tiny white specks. 

We worked our way up a long shale slide and finally 
vot to the rim of a big basin and looked down into it. A 
small band of caribou was quietly feeding in a long green 
meadow at the far end of the basin. The glasses showed 
one to be a fine big bull with white mane and a beautiful 
set of horns. We continued along the rim of this basin 
and followed a good game trail thru the shale that led to 
a pass about a thousand feet 
above us. After a_ heart- 


saw, 
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sat down to signal to me, if he awoke. I managed to get 
within 20 feet of him but couldn’t see anything but his 
big antlers. So I decided to make him stand up by stamp- 
ing my foot. But at the sound of my foot he went about 
4 feet in the air and while I got his picture, it’s rather 
an unusual one. Another little bull milled around while 
I was trying to photograph the big fellow and I also got 
a couple of pictures of him. I must say that you get a 
mighty big kick out of hunting with a camera. 

We arrived back at camp without having seen signs of 
sheep and were very hungry. But after one of Webb’s 
meals of broiled caribou steak, finished off with a plateful 
of doughnuts cooked in caribou fat, we felt like new men. 

Jack decided the next day that we had better take a fly 
camp and go over a range of mountains toward the Sulphur 
River, so the next morning he and I left main camp for a 
trip of three or four days. Webb prepared a supply of food 
and Don got three horses for us and off we started, bright 
and early. 

In the early afternoon when coming into the head of a 
long basin, we stopped to take a look with glasses and Jack 
discovered three rams at the far end of the basin about 
3 miles away, feeding high up at grass line They 
had evidently been down to a small brook a few hundred 
yards from there for a drink, and were feeding back. To 
reach them that day was out of the question, as camp had 
to be made and it was easily a three hours’ climb up to them, 
so we decided not to bother them until morning. 


FTER supper Jack and I took our glasses and were sitting 
back of camp counting ewes and lambs on the skyline 
above us, when we heard what we thought was one of the 
horses crashing thru the low balsams that grow at tree line. It 
came closer and I jumped up to get out of the way when a 
big bull caribou came bounding down over the brush and 
nearly landed on us. He had evidently smelled one of the 
horses or possibly us, and was terribly frightened. When 
he saw us, he sat down in trying to stop, and slid about 
6 feet. He nearly broke his neck before he got turned 
around and started back again, and scared Nitchie, my 
saddle horse, out of a year’s growth, 
During the night we had to get up several times to kill 
porcupines that insisted on 
coming into camp and chew- 





breaking climb we_ finally 
reached it and I was blowing 
like a porpoise when we 
started down the other side, 
which was very steep and 
full of rock bluffs. <A big 
cloud settled down over the 
mountain and before we 
realized it we were in a rag- 
ing snowstorm. We had to 
stop where we were, for we 
couldn’t see more than 6 
feet ahead of us and didn’t 
like the idea of walking off 
one of those bluffs. Over 
some of them you could look 
straight down for 400 or 
500 feet. We nearly froze 
to death up there and for a 
good part of an hour we 
didnt know which way to 
go. I don’t believe I have 
ever felt such a gale before. 
At times I had to lie down 
to avoid being blown over. 


I was certainly thankful 
when the storm let up 
enough for us to get thru 


that pass and down the other 
side. 

When we got down to the 
grass line again I saw a big 
bull caribou sound asleep be- 





side a bunch of scrub bal- 
sam. I decided he would 
make a nice picture, so 





ing up the harness. In a very 
short time a porcupine can 
ruin a lot of harness by 
chewing it up to get the salt 
out of it. 

Next morning we tucked a 
little lunch in the pack-sack 
and were off in the general 
direction of the mountain on 
which we had left the three 
rams the night before. Be- 
fore we had reached a point 
where we could look this 
mountain over, I had fully 
realized the strenuous work 
and heart-breaking climbs 
that were necessary to get 
within range of America’s 
most prized game animal. 

When we finally reached 
the mountain our rams were 
nowhere in sight, nor were 
they on the mountain adjoin- 
ing this one. We did find, 
however, where six or eight 
rams had bedded down that 
night, so knew that they 
couldn’t be very far away. 
We went down into a draw 
and up the next mountain 
and over that and looked the 
next over thoroly with 
glasses. We were just going 
to get up when Jack said, 
“There’s a ram over on that 
next mountain”, but I looked 








started after him while Jack 


One of our tents at the timberline camp 


for fully five minutes before 
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{ could make him out, so well was he protected 
by the big shale rocks that were piled up all 
over that mountain. 

Altho the ram had already seen us, Jack said 
that we could get a great deal closer, so we 
anchored our hats so they wouldn’t blow over 
the mountain, and squirmed along like a couple 
of snakes on our stomachs over a sharp shale 
rock. All I could see were the hobnails in the 
soles of Jack’s shoes when I looked up, and 
when he stopped I felt the nails on top of my 
head. 

We crawled what seemed like miles to me, 
and finally Jack said, “I think you had better 
shoot from here, we can’t get much closer.” 
This ram had a very dark cape, almost black 
in places, and his horns were nearly full curled. 
[ should say he was 250 yards 
away. I was adjusting the 
strap for a prone shot when 
Jack said “Wait, take that big 
fellow up higher.” I looked up 
to see three more rams raise 
from their beds and_ start 
around the mountain. The big 
fellow had massive horns and 
a full curl and I immediately 
saw that he was the prize of 
the four. So I opened fire on 
him. I didn’t know how far 
away he was, so I aimed at the 





center of his shoulder and 
squeezed the trigger. I don’t 


know where it hit, but I know 
it didn’t touch the ram, for | 
heard it spatter on rock. The 
next shot struck between his 
front and hind legs just under 
his paunch, and I saw that one 
go up in smoke. Just about 
then the old ram decided it 
wasn’t at all healthy around 
there and bounded up the 
mountain in that peculiar 


jump so characteristic of the ie Senorita 
Rocky Mountain sheep. I got entrance of the 
i ) -e | a game country 
in one more shot as_ he 


bounded around the mountain 

and I saw that one hit just back of him. ‘The 
other three rams had come down the mountain 
a short distance and had disappeared even ) 
sooner than the big fellow. 

“Well, they’re gone,” said Jack. Perhaps 
some other hunter who has made a similar botch 
of such an opportunity, will know just about 
how I felt. I got up off the shale, sat down on 
a rock and said nothing. Jack was looking with 
his glasses in the direction in which the rams 
had disappeared. 

As I sat there a movement caught my left eye 
and in the direction we had just come from 
were seven big rams coming up the mountain in 
single file, 300 yards below us. They had been 
lying down far below us and were disturbed by 
the three shots. J called Jack and he quickly 




















The Smoky River which we followed for 
several days on our trip 


ravine below. Jack turned and smilingly said 
“That was pretty; I guess you’ve got your 
ram.” To say I was well pleased, is putting 
it mildly, for he was a beautiful 9-year old 
animal with horns of 17-inch base, 42'4-1nch 
curl and 24-inch spread. The bullet had en- 
tered his right shoulder and ranged down, 
breaking up. It shattered things in the chest 
cavity considerably and he lived only a couple 
of seconds after being hit. 

The next couple of days I was glad to stay 
in camp and take things easy, as it was snow- 
ing hard and the wind was whistling around 
the tent in great shape most of the time. 

Jack and Don took a 
long trip scouting for 
bear, and didn’t arrive 
home until 10 o’clock one 
night. It took me a cou- 
ple of days to get over the 
sheep hunt and feel fit to 
start at strenuous hunting 
again, Sheep hunting 
will put you in the best of 
physical condition if any- 
thing will, and any other 





hunting, to my mind, is 
mild compared with it, 
unless possibly it might 
be goat hunting; tho an 


old Billy’s intelligence can 
not be compared with that 
of a veteran ram. 


HE next morning two 
walked 


Snow 


ewes across 
the fresh above 
camp and looked the camp 
over, and a lone goat also 








squatted down, but they had all caught the slight 
movement and were off at a trot. A more beau- 
tiful sight could not be imagined—those seven 
big fellows, all with full curls and trotting along with heads 
well back over their shoulders. 

Jack soon had his glasses on them and said to take the 
fellow in the rear. I had time to do a little more figuring 
here and estimated the range around 300 yards. I remained 
seated on the rock, aimed 10 inches over his right shoulder 
and squeezed off the trigger. The ram continued in line 
with the rest and I was taking aim again when Jack said 
“Don’t shoot again, he’s hit.” As I looked up he had left 
the line, then he reared up on his hind legs and falling over 
backward, started to roll. Fortunately he lodged against 
the only scrub balsam bush on the mountain, which saved 
him from rolling a thousand feet over shale rock to a 





sat on a rock bluff high 

2 above camp and watched 

Some of the game country us for a while before he 
went on his way. Jack 


and I hunted for deer all day in a little snow and rain, but 
had no luck. 

The next day we took another likely-looking mountain 
and found two bucks just at timberline lying down for a 
noonday rest. I started a stalk on the big fellow who seemed 
to have a fair head. Finally we arrived at a point where 
we could get no closer, so I dismounted and shot from a 
sitting position. The bullet hit him in the neck as he faced 
me, and he died instantly. He had twelve points and was 
a very big animal. I should judge he weighed over 200 
pounds, 

It snowed hard all the next day and all hands stayed in 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Two fine birds are enough for any two hunters 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF CALLING AND SCATTERING THE BIRDS 


By TP’om Purpin 

















HE novice will do well to we Cat Sse. I know of nothing that pleases 
divide the hunting of the é me much more than to hear the 
wild turkey into three ~~ noise of the wings of different 
seasons. The first, in i turkeys as they fly, from time to 
many of our southern states, may < — thi time, into the tall trees. When I 


be said to include November and 
a few days in the first part of De- 
cember, during which time the 
young turkeys of both sexes are to be found in the same 
flock. But, after this time, the young gobblers will leave 
the hens and stroll about they feed, sometimes alone, 
sometimes in flocks of two or more. When this takes place 
we have the ideal time for hunting young gobblers, if the 
hunter has no turkey dog, but depends largely upon his 
calling for success. In the beginning of the season, when 
the young gobbler and hens are found together, I have 
had greater success in scattering a drove of turkeys in one- 
half hour’s hunting in the early morning before they had 
flown down from their roosts, than I have had at any other 
time. During the middle of the day the chances for finding 
a drove will depend much upon the nature of the country 
in which one is hunting. If the woods are free from thick- 
ets, undergrowth, it is very difficult for the hunter 
to get near enough to a drove of turkeys to scatter them, 
even if he fires his gun several times. In nearly every 
instance they will fly off together or run away without 
separating. On the other hand, if there are cane thickets, 
or dense undergraqwth with occasional glades, the right kind 
of calling will often get an answer from the old mother hen, 
or from some one of her flock; for this kind of cover en- 
ables the hunter to move about without being seen: and the 
right kind of calling (for this particular season of the year ) 
will nearly always get results if the drove of turkeys is not 
very far away. However, the middle of the day, under any 
circumstances, is not as good as even the late afternoon, at 
Which time the hunter can hear, and locate, almost any drove 
of turkeys that may fly to their roosts anywhere within the 
radius of a half mile, provided there is no wind blowing. 


as 


or 


An excellent call for imitating the cluck 
and tree call 


“roost” a drove of turkeys in the 
late afternoon I never disturb 
them at that time; but I make sure 
of the location so I can return to the exact spot (“before 
day”) on the following morning. When I scatter them in 
the early morning, in as many directions as possible, I know 
my chance for calling them up is so good that I always fee 
sure I shall take a turkey home with me. 


HEN a drove of turkeys is scattered in the early morn- 

ing they will fly to the ground, after which they will 
try to get together again, and in this effort will always do 
some calling, depending, to a great extent, on how much 
they have been hunted that season. If they are scattered 
late in the afternoon, after they have gone to roost, they 
will not come to the ground, but will fly into the trees, and 
remain there until the following morning. About day- 
break the mother hen will make a few calls, and fly off into 
some nearby glade; the young turkey will see the direction 
in which she has flown, and will fly to her from the trees 
without giving any attention to the hunter’s calling. Of 
course this does not always happen, for I have called a few 
turkeys to me under these conditions; but many a time have 
[ been foolish enough to scatter a drove after they had gone 
to roost; and, on the following morning, never see nor hear 
a turkey; whereas, if I had waited until the morning, and 
should have had no trouble in 


had then scattered them, | 
calling some of them to me. 
Let the novice remember he has verw little chance to call 
his turkey when they are in the trees, and that he should 
always try to get them scattered on the ground if possible. 
So much for the early season’s hunting. 
Now with reference to hunting the young gobbler in 


























nee fal 


The wild turkey is the king of game birds 


December, after they have separated from the hens, which 
I shall refer to as the second season. The hunter will find 
any part of the day a most favorable time for hunting if 
he will be careful to keep out of sight as much as possible. 


T this season of the year the young gobblers will roam 
about thru the woods; and, if the right kind of call 
given, they will nearly always answer the call, and come 
without much delay. It is not easy to describe the call to 
be made at this particular time. I know of but two kinds 
of callers that will simulate the notes of the young gobbler 
at this season. The kind I use is like the drawing herein 
reproduced; and is made of cocobolo wood and bone mouth 
piece. A very good caller may be made by combining three 
joints of cane, or two joints of cane and the wing bone ofa 
wild turkey hen. The other kind of caller, with which one 
can imitate the young gobbler, is nothing more than a leaf, 
or piece of dental rubber. I have never seen any kind of 
box caller, or any kind of friction call that will make all 

the desired notes. 

My method of hunting is as follows: I move about with 
as little noise as I can, keeping out of sight in cane, and 
thickets, as much as_ possible. About every 400 
yards, I get into a fallen tree top, or sit down with my back 
leaning against a large tree, stump, or log and begin calling. 
My first call is a single cluck. This cluck is somewhat dif- 
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No man would want tocarry this bag far 


pay him to get a tame young turkey gobbler, and listen to 
his calling until he has the call well fixed in his mind. A 
tame young gobbler, separated from other turkeys, or even 
from chickens with which it has been associated a few days, 
will usually do all the calling required if the hunter will 
secrete himself, and make a few occasional yelps. After I 
have made a cluck and several of the kee, kee runs, I re- 
main still for a few minutes, and listen; then I repeat the 
same calls several times, and, if 1 get no answer, I move 
several hundred yards, stop and secrete myself, and call 
again. I continue this way hunting as long as I have 
reason to believe | am in a part of the woods which turkeys 
frequent. If the day is a pleasant one, and no wind blow- 
ing, and the hunter is in some particular part of the woods 
which he knows to be a likely place for turkeys; and, pai 
ticularly if he has seen fresh signs near this place, he can 
well afford to get into a blind, or secrete himself in 
way, so that he can move about and not be seen, and remain 
in this place for an hour or two. 


of 


some 


HE caller I use can be heard for a half mile; which, 

taken as a radius, will give the hunter the comman 
of a very large area of turkey country around him. If a 
young gobbler, feeding anywhere in this large hears 
the call, he will very likely come to it. I 


area 
Sometimes he will 
come on the run, making all the while a lot of exciting yelps. 


ferent from the usual cluck, in Again, he will take his time 
that it is longer, and some- a and never make a single call 
what like a yelp. I follow this ~ CORK GAUGE : — (] until he is within a hundred 
cluck immediately with a fine —ji—+es TT Ccoconets weee yards of the hunter. Then he 
whining kee, kee, kee run. The + — will give one or two loud 
hunter will have to hear this - Se Vv clucks. If the hunter is prop- 
call to know how to make it; [ CANE el CANE Pena erly concealed he can answer 
oie Be cea: Deine Ae ‘ 


if he does much hunting 
it will certainly 


and, 
at this season, 





Diagram showing how a call is made 


with acluck or yelp—he is sure 
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The Magic of Death ‘Ubiley 


By Mrs. John Borden 








LASKA held a certain thrill, 

not alone because of hunting 
; i) big game for scientific pur- 

me poses, but for its wild and 
desolate beauty. There are hundreds 
of tourists who visit Alaska purely for 
its scenery, and who return gratified. 

Sut there is a spot within the boun- 
dary of these United States, where 
beauty is just as wild—just as desolate. 





opening up to the white man. Once 


Our readers are familiar with over the mountain ranges which roll 
Mrs. Borden as the author of 
“Leviathans of the Arctic,” the 
story of the John Borden- Field 
Museum Arctic Expedition. 
This serial somewhat expanded 
has recently been published by 
Macmillan under the title ‘The 
Cruise of the Northern Light.” 


one upon the other, these pathetic, al- 
ready worn-out human beings found 
themselves in a hot desert valley, com- 
pletely encircled by menacing hills. No 
vater in sight for hundreds of miles. 
No trail thru these pink mountains 
could be followed by man or beast with- 
out further suffering. Then—after 








This spot is Death Valley. 

Within the Sunkist State lies this grim valley, close to 
the Nevada state line. Here waits a certain thrill for any 
adventuresome soul who can command the use of an auto- 
mobile. And who in this day can not? ... But it must 
he more than a tin can—one that can take a pretty bad 
beating—one within which a weary body could stretch out 
during a lonely night in the most unfriendly desert—and 
one that can serve as a palace during a sand storm. 

Death Valley!) Such a name would intrigue the smallest 
boy. The Funeral Range! Another cheery sound. Who 
hasn’t felt tingling shivers of excitement upon hearing 
stories of the small but cour- 
ageous band of forty-niners 
who found themselves locked 
in its stern, relentless fast- 
ness? The little group consist- 
ed of men with their wives 
and children—and how many 
of their number dropped in 
their tracks, after abandoning 
their wagons, and eating their 
oxen! 

It was December, 1850. The 
leaders had headed — south 
through the Nevada hills, escap- 
ing from snow and _ impene- 
trable passes, only to meet 
the most arid—most desolate 
bit of land in all the new 
country that was gradually 





waving a desperate farewell to the 
women and children—two of the men, perhaps those who 
had still retained some strength, started off in the face of 
almost certain death to seek succor; confident their journey 
would not last long before they could return with food, 
water, and some knowledge of an escape from the cruel 
land’s burning clutches. 


CROSS the Mohave Desert these two travelled. Nearly 
dead, they reached the fertile San Fernando Valley 
and after buying a few provisions, retraced their steps, 
crossing the Panamints and descending once more onto the 
floor of Death Valley, nearly 
three weeks later. Here they 
found a few survivors. And 
one can imagine how these 
people thanked God for their 
deliverance, when they actual- 
ly saw the two members of 
their party returned to them 
safe and sound, 

So—up the canyon they 
labored. It was then the val- 
ley received its name. Reach- 
ing the top, we are told, both 
men and women took off their 
hats, and looking down upon 
the scene of suffering and 
death, cried: “Good-bye, 
Death Valley—!” 


Climbing over the Panamints And today Death Valley 
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could still exact its toll... Less jf ee 
than two years ago, a lone prospec- 
tor was found face down upon the 
ground, unconscious for thirty-six 
hours, perishing for lack of water. bi . Be 
There are so many more tales one : | 
could relate—but there is not space. 
I must get on with our own first 
sight of this one remaining place in 
California where tourists have not 
yet spoiled its lonely beauty. 
Acting on reliable advice to by all 
means not try and make the trip in 
one car, we left Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia, at 8:30, on a crisp April 
morning. There were four of us: 
Count and Countess Degenhard 
Wurmbrand (and plenty of other 
names); she, a young and lovely 
American girl, and he, a delightful 
long-legged, blue-eyed, fair-haired 
Austrian. They were comfortably 
seated in a four-passenger Chrysler, 
while my husband amd I took turns 
driving. a  two-passenger 3uick 
which proved to be a noble car. 
With us, we each carried two 
spare tires, many inner tubes, an 
army canteen filled with water, a 
two-gallon jug of the same life-giv- 
ing liquid, and some sandwiches that we must not touch 
until a dire emergency should arise. Black glasses, or 
goggles, for the sand and glare, and last, but not by any 
means least, awnings for the car. These were indispensable. 


—- 
¥ 


HE morning promised very well. Gray clouds overcast 

an ominous, threatening sky, and, altho we did not look 
forward to April showers, we were glad of the sun’s tempo- 
rary absence to make our day of 220 miles one of cooler 
sailing. 

After. leaving the civilized outskirts of Bakersfield, we 
were almost at once in a desert country. Mile after mile of 
unchanging scenery—just rolling hills, and sand; more 
sand than I could ever dream of seeing at one time. Our 
trials began early. After being accustomed to sea-level alti- 
tude, something went wrong with both carburetors. We 
would certainly be hating the mere name Buick if it hadn’t 
been that the Chrysler’s performance was no better. On 
our first steep, and very long climb over Williams Pass, the 
wretched motors boiled over a dozen times. Each time we 
thought would be the last ... Then, again, slowly, surely, 
the register crawled to the danger point—on to the burst- 
ing point. Aggravating! Time was fly- 
ing and the roads would be getting worse 


and worse. We must be out of the moun- Sides nis Reaeliinn 

tains before night. for the unknown 
- ° P ° a 
“Foreign cars don’t do this,” laughed a ae” 


the Count. It was our fourth stop. He 
stood on the road, hat on the back of his 
head, coat off, handling a large jug of 
water. Pish! ... Brown, sizzling liquid 
resembling coffee now spouted furiously 
from where a radiator cap had simmered. 
It splashed over the hub. A minute later 
there were two active geysers! Now both 
jugs were empty. 

“No—honestly, John. Foreign cars 
would never do such a thing,” he moaned. 
“Look at it! Not much of a mountain!” 

Of course, we couldn’t agree. But we 
did admit (to ourselves) that something 
was certainly queer. Nothing daunted, we 
waited for the cars to cool, then stepped 
on the accelerator and headed northeast. 

Out of water—even drinking water went 
to fill the steaming radiators—we looked 
hopefully at a battered sign-board which 
read: “Cold drinks and sandwiches—oil 
and gas—Richfield Gas Station—Ten 
Miles.” We had by this time covered over 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Circle— A_ first 

lesson in fitting 

a tireand no help 
in sight 


Below—An oasis 
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Mr. and Mrs. Borden p 
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ling redheads sheered downward as our guns 
roared. A mallard hen, its tawny coloring glow- 
ing in the ruddy rays of the climbing sun, swept 
past, quacking loudly. She circled wide, hesi- 
tated, then coasted in, stumbled suddenly and 
lay still among her wooden deceivers. <A pair 
of busy green-wings hurtled past the blind, and 
we watched them disappear over the blue waters 
as we ejected smoking shells from our guns. A 
single bluebill sailed in from nowhere, zoomed 
skyward as Jim rose and swung his unholy pump 


in the line of flight, and 
tumbled with a splash. A 


graceful sprig sauntered high 
overhead from the east and 
“went West.” 

Far out over the shimmer- 
ing water, flying low and 
heading directly for the stool. 
came a little band of red- 














A small point jutted out from the rock-strewn shore 


)) Istling 


By 
H.F. ‘Dodds 


T WAS a cold December evening and a stiff 


THE STORY OF 
A Duck HuN 
IN DECEMBER 
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Circle—We splashed 
about retrieving the 
fallen birds 







Below—A gentle 
breeze rippled the 
black waters 





Se4 north wind was whistling and driving hard r 
4 particles of snow rattling against the. case 

Us, ments. The day at the office had been a 
particularly hard one, and I was loafing beside my 
fireplace, lazily blowing clouds of smoke from my fa 
vorite briar, watching the play of shadows and the 
ruddy glow on walls about me. Two mounted birds, 
a mallard and canvasback drake, kings of the marsh 
and celery bays, looked down on me in lofty disdain 
from their perch on the mantelpiece. The pungent 
odor of wood smoke greeted my nostrils, the roar of 
the wind was in my ears, and with it came a rush of 
memories, unbidden, carrying me back to the far north 
country of pines and lakes. Inventories and financial 
statements were forgotten. Out of the glowing embers 
emerged fantastic, misty shapes gradually taking form 
and the dream grew— 

The friendly stars shone faintly as pardner Jim and 


























[ pulled our boat up on the rock-strewn shore of the 
little island. We shouldered our pack of decoys and 
stumbled along over the rocks to the lee side where a small 
point jutted out 50 odd feet. A sandbar extended some 
distance into the lake, and pulling up our waders we set a 
bunch of “coys” close in and strung a line out in canvasback 
fashion. We repaired to our blind presently, in a thick stand 
of bulrushes and scattered wild rice, slipped 6s into our guns 
and waited. 

A gentle breeze rippled the black waters and the wooden 
boys began to dance. Scattered birds flitted by like phan- 
toms, their whistling wings disturbing the silence. Thou- 
sands of mallards, canvas redheads and bluebills were scat- 
tered over this waste of water with its unmeasured space of 
feeding and resting grounds, in the pine country of northern 
Minnesota. Wild celery was on the bottom near the island 
for the canvas, scaup shells for the bluebills, and rice for 
the puddle ducks. A rough wind to keep the birds a-moving 
and what could be sweeter? 

Dawn. The east brightened, the wind sprang up out of 
the north, and we crouched, tense, in eager anticipation. A 
lone canvasback buzzed in from the rear and tore away— 


scatheless. Pardner Jim and I exchanged glances and hand- 
shakes. The rush of wings urged us to action and two hust- 


heads. They sizzled closer, then turned and circled out over 
the open water (as deep water ducks prefer to do) and 
slanted in, upwind, to the decoys. Jove! What a picture 
they made as they hovered in the air; strong wings cupped, 
feet dangling, silver-white bellies and chestnut-red heads 
gleaming in the autumn sunshine. Our guns spoke—again 
—and four auburn-topped chaps left their fellows to fly no 
more. We splashed about in the shallow water and retrieved 
the birds and of course we messed up a chance on a large 
flock of canvasbacks. I was rewarded with a boot half full 
of water as a result of an instinctive crouch motion to which 
Jim added some exasperating remarks about my similarity 
to a setter and setting hen or something. 

Came a lull. Flocks of redheads and canvas traded past 
on pinions of steel, always skirting the danger point to join 
the large rafts of birds in the open water. The crisp air im- 
proved our appetites and we left the blind, procured frying 
pan and coffee pot from the duffel bag, and “done” the chores. 
We produced two black hay-burners and stretched out in the 
shelter of a big gnarled old pine. The sky became overcast 


and the wind freshened, sending long rollers splashing 
against the black rocks on the shore. 
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“Mark,” whispered Jim. We crawled to our 
post as a flock of black mallards came laboring 
against the gale and circled over the bobbing de- 
coys. They flared in wild confusion and beat 
away as our guns cracked. A pair of canvas 
whistled madly overhead and fluttered out in the 
lake—crippled. To chase cripples in that chaos 
of wind and water was madness but it was a 
creed of Pard’s and mine never to leave any 
cripples, and so after much expenditure of muscle 
and shells we recovered the birds and were just 
pulling our boat up on the slippery rocks, when 
a large gang of redheads circled the decoys. We 
proceeded in Indian fashion, caressing our stom- 
achs on sharp stones and 
brush, and _ succeeded in 
reaching the blind without 
disturbing the wary red- 
heads, which were busily en- 
gaged in inspecting the de- 








Circle—Jim arose 
and swung his un 
















holy pump in the 
line of flighty 


Below—A pair of 

busy green-wings 

hurtled past the 
lin 


A rough wind kept the birds moving 


The island was but a speck in this vast sheet of water some 
20 odd miles long. Camp lay a good + miles to the 
west and it was 3 miles across the tossing water to the 
nearest point on the mainland. Our camp consisted of a 
group of cabins scattered in the pines, with a central dining 
lodge. Pard and I were in the habit of fixing the meals in 
our cabin, leaving before dawn, and returning after dusk, and 
so the chances of being missed tonight were very slim in 
deed. Another point: the wind was in the north and from 
all appearances would remain so for a few days. Conse 
quently, practically all the shooters would repair to the lee 
or north shore, with only a remote possibility of any pass 

ing within hailing distance. The island lay in the 
southwest corner of the lake, and that sector was com- 

















posed of widely scattered summer cabins; possibly all 
of them closed for the season. We accepted the inevi- 
table and prepared to make the best of an uncomfort- 
able situation. A roaring fire was built in the hope of 
attracting attention and we finished the remnants of the 
grub, our hunger unsatisfied. 

The wind screamed in the tops of the scraggly pines 
with unabated vigor and cut thru our khaki and wool 
like a knife. It was growing colder too, and we hov- 
ered near the fire, baking on one side, freezing on the 
other. The hours passed wearily with nothing to break 
the awful monotony. We strained our ears for a sound 
of a welcome motor, anxious eyes peering into the 
gloom. We told stories, joked, and even engaged in a 
friendly tussle, pretending that we were enjoying our- 
selves. Jim laughs when angry, smiles when death is 
in his heart—dead game always. A perfect sporting 








coys. Apparently they were not to their liking and they sailed 
away, except three who came in to investigate—and to stay. 

The wind howled out of the north with ever-increasing 
ferocity, lashing the big waters into huge waves which 
boomed against the rocks in fury. Gray leaden clouds 
scudded low, hinting of snow. The decoys bobbed crazily in 
the foamy waters and righted themselves slowly. Singles, 
doubles, and flocks flashed in and beat away. Our guns, 
with frequent misses, were exacting a toll from the feathered 
brethren who were dying gamely in the glory of a wild wind- 
shot afternoon. The pines on the distant shore became an 
indistinct blur and we gathered up the decoys, duffel bag, and 
ducks, and headed for the opposite end of the island, where 
we kept the boat. 

“Great Scott,” came the excited cry from Jim who was in 
the lead, “our boat is gone!” We searched along the shore, 
hopefully, but in vain. Then, thru the gathering gloom, ris- 
ing and falling with the waves, we spied a black spot. Our 
runaway boat—or perhaps a log. It has remained a mystery 
always. The last touches of light faded and the impenetrable 
darkness closed in about us. A sighing old sentinel pine af- 
forded us shelter and we sat down to consider the situation. 


gentleman is the ‘“Pard.” 

The weary night passed at last and a gray sky be- 
came faintly discernible. The day broke cold and cheerless. 
Miles of restless water hemmed in the bleak rock-bound little 
island. The feathered hosts were already astir and were 
seeking sheltered feeding grounds to the north. Our break- 
fast consisted of the balance of the coffee; two steaming cups 
apiece and a pipeful of tobacco. Somewhat refreshed, we 
threw out some decoys and went to the blind. 

The shooting was slow and we shot carefully, conserving 
our diminishing supply of shells. Our watches informed us 
that it was noon and we broiled a brace of canvasbacks in 
tramp manner. And a pair of tramps were we, unshaven, 
eyes bloodshot, hands and faces purple from the pitiless wind. 
Jim, amused at my disheveled and greasv appearance, drew 
himself up stiffly and said. “Your bawth is ready, sir. Shall 
[ lay out your clothes for you? Is there anything else, sir ?” 
After filling his neck with sand and putting my knee in his 
stomach a few times I decided that there wasn’t. 

Snow. Scattered flakes at first, steadily falling, then—a 
howling blizzard. The thick curtain blotted out the distant 
shore and spread a covering of white over the island. Bands 
of “‘webfoots,” bewildered and confused, threw themselves 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Flow Old Was Sohn Shell? 


A KENTUCKY GUN-MAKER 
Wuo CLAIMED TO BE 134 AT 
THE TIME OF His DEATH 


A hundred years is a long, long time 

To weave into meter and lore and rhyme 

So, briefly, I'll write of a golden smile 

With a plea to the hearts of the folks 
worth while 


OHN SHELL was born in Lin- 
colnton County, Virginia, Sep- 
tember 14, 1788, the son of 

rm Samuel Shell, one of those old 

gun-makers of the eighteenth century. 





Schooled in the ethics of tree and sod 
He grew to youth in the land of God 


moved to Kentucky and located 
on Greasy Creek, in Leslie County. Moved into what was 
then known as the Dark and Bloody Ground where none 
lived but those inured to the hardships and vicissitudes of 
pioneer life in the raw. 

Shell, being a born mechanic, possessed a peculiar adapt- 
ability with tools, which manifested itself in many ways dur- 
ing his lifetime. Between times he was wont to make bar- 
1els and tubs for neighbors, and upon one occasion built a 
complete grist mill which he ran for years. Following in 
the footsteps of his renowned father, Samuel Shell, the art 
of gun-making took up most of his time during the while 


and at the age of 38 years, 


The grist mill thundered its awkward lay 
To the simple folks of an early day 


and John Shell became a master gun-maker 

Had this old pioneer been that gun-maker Shell of early 
Pennsylvania days we might have a different tale to tell, for 
the Pennsylvania gun-maker made rifles as a work of won- 
derful art and beautiful craftsmanship, such as those speci- 
mens owned by the noted collectors, Mare Woodmansee, 
Dr. Clyne and a few others; the Shell model being the most 
beautitul Kentucky rifle now in existence. 

sut the rifles made by John Shell were not on that order. 
They were made for hunters and woodsmen who were will- 
ing to sacrifice art and beauty and finish for smooth-work- 
ing, scientifically-built guns designed to stop the mad rush 
of the most savage beasts of the Kentucky wilderness. John 
Shell’s rifles were made to shoot true, and the 
greatest advertisement of their honest build 
and absolute trustworthiness was the 
fact that he hunted with guns made 

his own hand. 

Being a noted hunter of his 
time, Shell often met Daniel 
Boone while exploring the un 
tracked fastnesses in search of 
game, and a friendly 
intimacy sprang up 
between the two, 
tered, no doubt, by 
their dual love for the 


; 
* 
j 
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tOS- 


wild. Boone, who al- 
ways carried a rifle 
most beautiful in 


workmanship and fin- 
ish, often passed criti- 
cism upon the homely 
arms of his friend. 
“Yer rifle is plain, but 


shoots straight, John, 
an’ its only beauty 
lies in its great 


he told the 
upon one 


power,” 
gun-maker 
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shooting it was, and the gun-true eye of 
the great scout saw at a glance that no 
ivory or gold inlay could improve the 
effectiveness of the piece. Such _ back- 
handed praise, coming from the greatest 
woodsman of that time, was welcomed by 
Shell. And so he tramped the Kentucky 
mountains in search of game; 


While the pot-hound blinked at the old 
smooth-bore 
And the coonskin hung on the cabin door. 


John Shell 


Along came the Mexican War, and the 
old veteran of the mountain trails was too old for service, so 
he continued to make rifles as before. At this stage of his 
life Shell owned 1,500 acres of beautiful woodland, but, since 
a good rifle was the purchase price of about twenty acres, 
such was not considered great wealth for one of his attain- 
ments. It has been said of him that he lived a life of honor- 
able poverty, but however true that may have been, it is 
certain that the brief apprenticeship which he served with 
his father in the making of flint-lock rifles stood him in good 
stead in later years. . 

It was about the year 1919 that the public first heard of 
John Shell. Up until that year he had lived a very secluded 
life, but as soon as the world became aware of his existence 
things began to happen. 

First he was besieged by scores of newspaper men, who 
left their desks in wild disorder and boarded trains with 
a map of Kentucky in each hand. Camping on his trail, 
also, were scores of thrill-hunters, that class of people ever 
on the alert for choice bits bordering on the uausual. Need- 
less to say, this state of affairs soon became obnoxious to 
the old patriarch of the woods, who stood in his cabin door 
one day, white beard flowing, and informed those abroad that 
he was not on exhibition. 

This got under the somewhat callous skin of the major- 
ity of adventure-seekers, causing them to betake themselves 
to other localities, but a few being more without conscience, 
hung on, and for weeks every move the old man made was 
followed instantly by the click of some eavesdropper’s camera. 
Finally, however, even those hard-hearted ones 

became wearied of the raw mountain life, 
and Shell had a short period of peace. 
Then the “Courier-Journal,” a news- 
paper of Louisville, sent him an 
invitation to attend the State Fair, 
which he accepted. This was in 
1919, and altho Shell was then 
131 years of age, he took his first 
ride in an airplane. 

A wave of indigna- 
tion swept over the 
country as the news- 
papers repeatedly pub- 
lished his advanced 
age, and critics and 
doubting Thomases be- 
gan openly sneering 
and scoffing. This 
came to the ears of 
Shell, and what he did 
was characteristic of 
those pioneers of long 
ago, to whom action 
meant so much more 
than words. 

Going to his old, 








occasion. 
Plain and straight- 


The old homestead on Greasy Creek where Shell lived for 100 years 
Oval—Shell’s old rifle 


home-made battered 
(Continued on page 80) 
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A bag to be proud of 


HE geese are feeding in my wheat fields by the 
thousands. I wish you would come out and shoot 
some before they destroy it all.” 

ms It is an unusual complaint for a farmer to 
make but Harry Ewing at the edge of the Nebraska sand- 
hills has experienced it many times. Sometime around the 
last of November or the first of December after the first 
cold spells and prolonged storms of Canada have sent the 
feathered migrators southward for the season, the flight 
begins. Ducks string out over weeks, staying on the rivers 
or ponds by day and feeding on the fields by night. But 
the geese come only after the coldest weather drives them 
from their northern haunts. They make a stay of a day or 
a month, depending upon the weather, and then are gone 
for the season. 

It is a frost-clad morning in late November when the 
alarm clock arouses me from the warm pocket of 
my bed to the cold floor of Ewing’s back bed- 
room. In the light of the smoky kerosene 
lamp I find my trousers and don the rest 
of my hunting clothes. Harry makes the 
old range hum with a magic born of long 
experience and soon we have a hasty 
breakfast of hot cakes and hotter coffee. 
Then we are off. 

Three miles away on the side of a 
gentle slope planted to fali wheat we 
have dug our pit the evening before. 
Quickly in the first glow of dawn we 
jab the iron legs of our profile decoys 
in the frosty ground and then climb into 
the 4-foot hole as the new day pours over 
the horizon. 





AY breaks. The mists that 
have hung over us are 
brushed back by the still-hidden 
sun. The ducks are flying plenti- 
fully now, shooting out of the 
mists of the north where they 
have been feeding in the fields 
and heading to the mists of the 
south that cover the distant 
Platte River like a bed of gi- 
gantic purplish wild flowers. 
We hear the distant boom and 
reverberations on the river as 
other hunters, hidden in their 
island blinds, pour lead into the 
feathered flocks returning from 
a night of feeding. 
3ut we know that the same 
shots will bring us the game 
we are looking for. The geese 
spend their nights on the water, 







Top—Contemplation of the days that used to be 
Bottom—Some goose, if the camera hasn't been made to lie! 


0€S CESE 


ets fooled 


By 
c O. Rich ardson 


riding far out in the stream in the wake of some willow- 
fretted island in peaceful security. When morning breaks 
they leisurely and with many clamorous councils take the 
air and, at a height exasperating to the eager river hunters, 
pass over the fields of winter wheat where they gabble and 
feed and gabble some more. 


N ONE of these fields, watched for many days by the old- 

time hunter Ewing, we have dug our pit, just large 
enough for two to stand in comfortably and fire from safety. 
With bunch grass and tumble weeds we cover ourselves and 
await the coming of the game. 

“Down. There they come,” whispers Harry, suddenly 
dragging at my coat sleeve as he squats lower. He points 
to a thin line floating in the distance like a cobweb in sum- 
mer evening. 

The geese can’t see us with binoculars but never- 

theless we crouch in the pit and watch them 

a thru the prickly arms of the tumbleweeds. 

The line in the distant blue enlarges, bends 

in our direction. But they don’t come near. 

Instead they circle off to the west again 
and pass out of sight sailing majestically 
to the north in a half-mile string of gab- 
bling cacaphony. ; 

All is quiet for a few minutes and then 

almost suddenly the air is full of geese. 

East, west and south strings of clamor- 

ing birds break into view, sailing to- 

wards or past us in search of their 
feeding grounds. 

A flock of a hundred or over labor east of 
us, just out of range, altho we 
see their long necks crooked in 

our direction, with a question- 

ing poise. They must 
danger or have other fields in 
mind for they pass us up like 

a boy deserts his schoolhouse 

in vacation. 

“Here come some right at 
us,” whispers Harry excitedly. 

Sure enough a flock of some 
two score or less have circled 
right around our pit and now, 
bent on communing with our 
sheetiron decoys, head in to- 
wards us unsuspectingly. 

Just as they let down their 
feet we let them have it. Bang, 
bang, bang, go our guns, six 
times apiece. Six are dead on 
the field and three cripples are 
fluttering in an effort to es- 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Recognizing the 
earmarks of a long 
campaign in re- 
gard to Snooky, we 
built a roaring fire 
and arranging our- 
selves so that we 
could keep an eagle 
eye on the burrow, 
we boiled water for 
tea and ate our 
frozen bread and 
sausage 


























One rabbit came out STINCI 
by mistake 
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A HEART-RENDING TALE OF A LOSING 
STRUGGLE WITH THE NATURAL IN- 


nooky 


OF AN OBSTINATE FERRET 


By ‘Donald Hough 


AM distinctly opposed to hunting rabbits with 
a ferret. Let that be understood at the outset. 
¥ 2A In fact, that is putting it mildly. I am averse to 
Ese) hunting rabbits with anything, and I loathe the 
ferret as a hunter. I disapprove of the rabbit as game; | 
hate the ferret on general principles. 

This story is mostly about Ken, who likes both. In the 
small group of mighty hunters of which I am a member, 
there grew up a custom some years ago of hunting the 
cottontail rabbit with a ferret. The plan was for all of us 
to chip in a dollar or so, according to the current ferret 
market, and buy one of these little animals, which Ken, as 
generalissimo, kept at his home. 

This worked out splendidly. Ken lived in the suburbs, and 
the only unfortunate occurrence incidental to the keeping 
of the ferret was a nocturnal destruction of Ken’s pen of 
Belgian hares—which, when you think it over, simply was 
a guarantee of efficiency on the part of the ferret. 

Ferrets, as everybody of a broad education knows, have 
a most unhappy faculty for going into rabbit burrows that 
have just been quitted by the owner and lying down to 
sleep on the lately forsaken couch, still warm from the body 
of its lawful occupant. You really can’t blame the ferret. 
I, for one, have often wished, during some of our mid- 
winter hunts, that rabbits had larger beds. Our plan of 
action in the event of this social error on the part of the 
ferret was simplicity itself. We found boulders, sticks, and 
one thing and another and plugged up the hole. Upon our 
return the following week to complete the hunt, we usually 
found the ferret hungry enough to come out with a will. 

We operated in this manner for several years, and by and 
large we used up an average of about three ferrets a winter 
—some, you see, got away in spite of our system. 

My present yarn begins, however, early this last winter. 
Ken called me up one evening and in his usual enthusiastic 
manner broke the news that the bunch was going to get 
another ferret. “Just for old times’ sake,’ he added, “it'll 
seem fine to be out after rabbits once more.”” He asked me 
if I cared to get in on it. 








“You know,” I replied, “that I do not approve of ferrets, 
and that rabbit hunting, even for cottontails, has palled. I’ve 
outgrown it. You mustn't forget that I’m an important per 
son, that I write for the outdoor journals and have some 
thing of a reputation. I can’t be bothered with rabbits.” 

But Ken had not known me for fifteen years without 
knowing how to handle the situation—and get my $2.00. 
“Take your pistol; we'll give you first shot at every 
rabbit, and you're to shoot only while they’re running.” 

The thing, put in that light, had its possibilities. So | 
let him put my name down for $2, and the deal was 
on. 

I found it inconvenient to get away the following week 
end, and the doughty rabbit hunters went without me. | 
saw Ken on the street the next day—Monday. “Did you 
have a successful trip?” I asked. 

“Fine !” 

“I’m sorry I couldn’t go. But I’m all primed for next 
Sunday. You can count on me to follow the ferret.” 

“Wha: ferret?” asked Ken blankly. 

“The one we bought the other day,” I frowned. “You 
told me you were going to use him on the hunt yesterday.” 

“Oh,” said Ken, “you mean that ferret. I didn’t know 
you meant tat one. Well, that one is gone. He—er—got 
shot. I’m taking up a collection now to buy a new one.” 

I gave him two more dollars. He promised that the next 
ferret would be of a special breed, 


A WEEK later found me equipped for the fray. Late 
Saturday four of us left town for the banks of the Saint 
Croix River, beloved fishing haunt. We stopped over night 
at the town of Marine Mills and early the next morning 
we set out with high hopes. We had to walk less than half 
a mile to enter the first of the rabbit territory, and our first 
venture centered in a brush pile. 

A runway led into the pile; the ferret was let out of her 
sack and ushered into the opening where the runway en- 
tered. She disappeared. I held my pistol at the position 
of ready; my companions grasped their shotguns in the ap- 
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Left—As the dusk 
of evening de- 
scended we had 
made the opening 
of the burrow large 
enough to receive 
the torso of the 
human body, and 
Ken with no more 
than his legs show- 
ing, sang his song 
totheearth-worms 











We expectantly awaited the appearance ot 
A hush, as they say in the books, fell 


proved manner. 
the rabbit or rabbits. 
over the assemblage. 

Suddenly there was a movement in the brush pile. | 
crouched, levelled my pistol in the general direction which 
the rabbit was expected to take. The drama of the moment 
was brought to a climax when the ferret, totally at ease, 
walked languidly out of the opposite side of the pile of 
brush. With sighs of relief as the strain was thus lifted, we 
lowered our weapons. Ken coaxed the ugly little thing into 
the sack. 

The next try was at a burrow. The ferret wiggled eagerly 
into the bowels of the earth; he had scarcely disappeared 
when a rabbit bounded out of the opposite door and was 
away. I fired six or seven shots, but missed every one. A 
shotgun blazed; the rabbit, just topping a knoll, bowled 
over, 

There was nothing to do now but to wait patiently for the 
ferret. Ken crouched down at the entrance of the burrow 
and began the song which, before the afternoon was over, 
was to become so dreadfully familiar. 

“Q-o0-0-0-0-0-h Snooky! O-o-0-0-0-0-h Snooky !” 

Snooky responded not. Ken whistled. “She always comes 
when you whistle,” he explained, in a hurried aside as he 
paused for breatl. Then he whistled some more. He 
pounded on a stick; he made odd little clucking noises with 
his lips. 

Finally, in desperation, he fairly buried his head in the 
burrow— 

“Q-o-0-0-0-0-h Snooky! O-o-0-0-0-0-h Snooky !” 

The strains pf this delightful rendition came in mufiled 
tones, for the artist was in the burrow as far as his shoul- 


ders. Part of him extende:l abruptly into the air and he 
greatly resembled the fabled ostrich trying to escape 
pursuers. 


A quarter Fi an hour afterward Snooky came. She walked 
out of the other entrance to the burrow, entirely unhurried 
or unworried; absolutely junconscious of our perturbation 
and our grave concern. j 


T THE next rendezvous with a rabbit, again at a bur- 
£4 row, I did my stuff and got the rabbit on the ninth 
shot. Snooky worked like a perfect little lady, voluntarily 
emerging from the burrow soon after the rabbit had suc- 
cumbed. 

Ken was delighted with this exhibition on the part of our 
servant, and promised that the balance of the day would 
mark a succession of perfect performances. But alas, what 
a delusion! The rest of the morning was spent in one 
spasm of coaxing after another. Snooky stayed in the brush 
piles; she stayed in the burrows. Ken whistled and shouted 
and pounded and coaxed. The sky had become overcast, and 
a chill wind came from the northeast. 

Now and then a rabbit ran out when the ferret went in, 


































Right—We walked 
less than a mile to 
the rabbit territory 


Circle—As the ferret 
clung with even 
Sreater tenacity to 
the warm retreats 
Ken’s head went fare 
ther and fartherinto 
the aperture 


but the excitement of these moments was given ample time 
to cool as we coaxed, cajoled, and threatened the invisible 


ferret. Ken was growing slightly hoarse, and this added 
nothing to the musical quality of his oft-repeated song. It 
rang through the woods, fell dead and heavy on the open 
lots— 

““O-0-0-0-0-0-h Snooky ! O-0-0-0-0-0-h 

As the ferret clung with ever greater tenacity to the warm 
retreats, Ken’s head went farther and farther into the 
apertures, until his voice became a muffled groan, and his 
violent accents sounded like dim and awful summons from 
the core of the earth. 

We met our ultimate fate on a certain hillside that will 
remain long in my memory. We found a rabbit burrow 
there, and put Snooky into it. No rabbit came out; but 
then, neither did Snooky. As I view it now in retrospec 


(Continued con page 75) 


Snooky !” 





























Headquarters camp of the Micmac Hunt Clab 


Noose Ffunting In 


Looking down the Salmon branch of the Grand Cascapedia River 
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By Fred H. Harrts 


1(0-O0-AW.” The guide 
calls. The reverbera- 
tions from the birch- 
; | bark horn die away. 
Silence settles down on the for- 
est. Agiin the horn wails the 
love call. Then, the answer of 
the bull. You hear his low grunt, 
grunt, grunt. He is coming 
nearer. A branch breaks, then 
another and you hear him crash- 
{ng thru the brush. You change 
your rifle from “Safe” to 
“Ready” and then glance at your 
sights, but—I am getting ahead 
of my story. 

When does a moose hunt start ? 
You who love the rifle or the 
shotgun and the life in the open, 
—haven’t you had a thrill as you 
have gazed at the big bull moose 
so faithfully pictured in colors on the calendar of some am- 
munition company as displayed in the sporting goods store? 
What lover of the outdoors hasn’t felt sometime or other that 
he would like to round the bend in a canoe and see a bull 
moose standing there in the water? A moose hunt really 
starts years before the actual day of leaving. Is it not some 
chance remark or perhaps a culmination of events which 
leads to the determination to go? 

I will skip the days of anticipation and packing up the 
duffel and start at Montreal, September 30, where I met my 
partner at the Windsor Hotel. Early the next afternoon, 
we arrived at the little town of Grand Cascapedia where we 
were met by Osbert Harrison, head guide for the Micmac 
Hunt Club. <A drive of 3 miles brought us to Harrison’s 
farm where we changed into our hunting togs. 

We transferred to a Ford truck and bobbed over the tote 
road along the bank of the Grand Cascapedia River. The 
recent heavy rains had turned the road into a quagmire and 
we were stuck no less than three times, but with the aid of 
log crowbars we were able to pry the truck back into the 
ruts and continue our way. This 32-mile stretch along the 
Grand Cascapedia is a remarkably scenic ride. The clear, 
rapid water of the river swept by below us and the high ev- 
ergreen-clad ridges towered above us on both sides. I soon 
came to learn that this is one of the greatest salmon rivers in 
the world. Our guide said, “Do you see those things in the 
bottom of that pool which look like sunken logs?” Sure 
enough! We could plainly see large shapes heading upstream 
just above the white water at the foot of the pool. He said, 


“Those are salmon weighing from 25 to 40 pounds.” 











A trophy of which any hunter might be proud 


We left some duffel bags and 
grub at Reed’s Camp and pressed 
on. Once we stopped to shoot a 
partridge with my .22 Colt auto- 
matic pistol and try out the sights 
on our rifles. Progress was in- 
deed slow and it was not until 
after dark that we reached the 
camp at The Falls. We took on 
water and cont/aued. Only one 
headlight on the Ford was cast- 
ing a feeble glow over the pools 
of water and mud ahead. We 
were again stuck within a quarter 
of a mile and rather than face 
the probable prospect of spending 
a night on the road, we decided 
it would be more sensible to back 
the Ford to the Falls Camp and 
stay there over night. 

We arose the next morning at 
5:30 and after a meager breakfast, started on up the river 
in the truck. Even in the daylight we were stuck twice and 
realized what we would have been up against if we had con- 
tinued the night before. We reached the Berry Mountain 
Camp at about 9 o'clock. Beyond here it was impossible 
to go by auto. We went along on foot, leaving our duffel 
to be brought up by a team. Our guide, Osbert, or “Ossie” 
as everybody in that country calls him, gave instructions to 
the driver to wait an hour before starting, saying that we 
planned to hunt on the way in. 


N approaching a still-water lagoon off the main river 

which I afterwards found is known as the Old River 
Bogan, we turned off on a side trail. Not fifteen minutes 
had gone by since we had left the truck. As we neared the 
water I heard a splash, ker-slush, and I saw the guide point- 
ing diagonally across the narrow sheet of water. A few 
steps further and I could see a bull moose standing in the 
water just off a little bar in the bogan. He was evidently 
out for his breakfast meal and looked to me as big as a 
mountain. He walked a few steps toward us and then 
stopped. The guide called by emitting a few low grunts and 
the bull lifted his head and gazed our way. Ossie said, “He’s 
rather small—I wouldn’t shoot,” which was surprising and 
disappointing to us who were not so quick to pick out the 
size of antlers at a distance. We watched him until he 
slowly turned back into the alders bordering the water and 
heard him go crashing thru the woods for a few rods. 
Ossie soon made a horn out of birch bark. Because of the 
short distance, he only gave a low grunt now and then and 
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broke off branches to imitate a cow 
moose stepping thru the brush. We 
could hear the bull give answering 
grunts, but he was sufficiently timor- 
ous so that he would not come back 
toward us. 























































FTER waiting about ten min- 

utes we heard more splashing 
in the bogan, but this time it was 
about 175 yards down the river 
Sure enough! A bull was crossing 
diagonally just below us. Ossie 
beckoned us to follow him and start- 
ed rapidly down the moose. trail 
which paralleled the bank. We could 
see the row of bubbles where the 
bull had waded across the bogan. 
Coming opposite the place where he 
had left the bank, Harold pointed 
over on the other side and _ said, 
‘There he is!” In the alders could 
plainly be seen the form of a moose. 
Ossie said, “Cow!” Just then she 
flapped her big” ears. 
She proceeded leisure- 
lv out of the alders un- 
til she was knee-deep 
in water, and stood 
there contentedly in the 
sunshine. Evidently a 
fly was bothering her 
because she turned her 
head way back and 
chewed at her hind 
leg. As the minutes 
went by, she seemed 
almost half asleep. All 
this time my new 
movie camera was still 














Two fine specimens of Gaspe moose 


Opposite us Mount Noble towered a thousand or more 
feet above us, its evergreen sides splotched with the bright 
yellows of the hard wood foliage. Its rugged outline made 
a beautiful sight against the sky. The water in the river 
was crystal clear and the current rapid. A more attractive 
valley or more beautiful scenery would be hard to find. 
Bright sunlight added snap and sparkle to the scene. 

Shortly after, we came to the Lazy Bogan Camp of the 

Cascapedia Salmon Club, which owns the 
Left—The author fishing rights on a 40-mile stretch of this 
and his trophy wonderful salmon river. We continued along 
the tote road, and after 4 mules over 
up-and-down country we arrived at the Head 
quarters Camp of the Micmac Club. It looked 
most attractive with its two stone chim 
neys, from one of which smoke was lazily 
curling. What a sight! Located at the top 
of a steep bluff above a bow in the river, it 
commands views both up and down the 
stream and of the mountain opposite. Afte1 
our 6-mile hike it was a welcome sight 
Everything was bathed in sunshine and the 
tang of the October morning had given way 
to a mellow warmth. 








FTER dinner, my guide and I followed 
4 up the trail along Indian Brook. W: 
had not gone ten minutes when, as the trail 
approached the brook, | caught sight of a 
moving object on the other side. It was a 
bull moose just coming up out of the water. 
“Young bull—pretty small—easy shot,” he 
said. I put my sights on his fore-shoulders, 
and altho my trigger finger itched, I did not 
fire. He then moved on into the alders and 
disappeared. We found his fresh tracks in 
the trail a little further on. Two bulls seen 
the first day! Gosh—this is real moose 
country! A mile farther up the trail we ran 
It is no small job to get a moose out of the water into blow-downs very difficult to penetrate 














and, as our chances didn’t seem to be very 
unpacked in my suitcase back in the wagon, as | had not good crashing along thru this tangle, we waited a while, 
anticipated the possibility of seeing game so soon. I was calleda little, and then returned to camp. 





almost tempted to go back after it. The cow still stood The next morning Ossie said, “I think we had better split 
there placidly and entirely unaware of our existence as we the party.” He said that one party would go up in one 
decided to leave. river canoe to Six Mile Bogan and from there follow up 


A half mile farther, we found a spot on the shore all dug the brook to the wallow. He said that Mac, George, and 
up with large tracks. Ossie said, “Here’s where two bulls I could take another canoe and go down river 4 miles to 
had a terrific fight.” Loose hair all around bore evidence Lazy Bogan Camp and hunt around there. We took our 
of a hard struggle. We were apparently getting into real duffel down to the river, wished each other good luck, and 
moose country. (Continued on page 76) 
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Hil lake that was famous for its pike fishing lay un- 
e es der the spirit of a wilderness evening. Over the 
FS western fringe of white pines and popple-covered 
Ls Pv ridges a magnificent sunset was splashing the sky 











in a swirling riot of color. Again the deep, angry summer 
eventide the pined drooped as tho in patriarchal reflection 
over illimitable memories. The pools were opaque with 


sunset’s burnished glow. 

This was the time of all times for us to take the boat 
and row out to the wooded point and fish for wall-eyed 
pike. Now, if ever, there lay beauty and moods upon the 
wild. The quiet was broken by an occasional laugh from 
some shadowed cove, the distant bark of an outboard being 
tuned up for a hurried trip to someone’s favorite weed cove 
or rocky bar, or the splash of the leaping bass over the 
gravelly ridges that extended out from the wooded point 
in great swells. 

The beauty of it catches the fancy of the northern fisher- 
man as no other time of the day seems capable of doing. 
Morning with its pale beauty, noonday with the sun hot 
in the branches of the pines, the lake lapping like some 
thirsty little animal upon-the rocks—all these are shadowed 
in the magnificent burst of colors that flood the west and 
the mirror-like pools of the northland. And this is the 
time of evening when I like best of all to fish for wall- 
eyed pike in the deep pools that shade up to the rolling, 
billowing gravel and rock bars. 

Of all the game fish of the north I seriously question 
whether there is another that has the general attraction 
the wall-eyed pike does to the city angler out for a vacation. 

The musky calls to them strongly, with its savage fe- 
rociousness in the weedy fringes and among the old pine 
wind-falls. The small-mouth, vividly full of battle, flashing 
of eye, naturally allures many thousands into the woods 
that would not be there otherwise; but I think none of 
them can compare with the wall-eyed pike for popularity 
with the summer vacationist. And no finer place can be 
found for these fish than those sparkling lakes of northern 
Wisconsin, They delight in the spring-fed purity of those 
waters, in the rocky, gravel-carpeted pools that shelve off 
from the rocky points, or from the pecyliar bars of rock 
that approach close to the surface, and in the weedy beds 
of lake cove and channel. Fishing for the wall-eve is one 
of the arts of the northland. For in learning to fish for the 
wall-eyed pike the sportsman is learning to fill the frying 
pan with the finest food fish that swims the northern lakes 
and rivers. 

The musky is a delicious food fish, in fact a 10-pound 
muskellunge, in my own personal estimation, is the finest 
fish that floats. Others, such as old northwoods guides and 
cruisers, prefer the succulent flesh of this game warrior 
of the waters to any others that swim, but it is not gener- 
ally held in such high esteem as the “pike,” among the 
visitors to the lakes. A young musky is far superior, in 


Evening draws nigh on the shores of a northern Wisconsin pike lake 





my estimation, to a fish of 30 or 40 pounds, altho there 
will, it is true, be more trouble with the bones in eating 
the fish. The musky of small size is pretty liberally filled 
with a peculiarly shaped bone. It is forked and very sharp 
and long, and these must be watched for when the fish is 
served at the camp table. However, most of the bones in 
a musky are large enough to be easily found. But in the 
wall-eyed pike even this handicap toward thoro enjoyment 
of the silvery, firm, flaky flesh is eliminated. With little 
or no trouble the wall-eye can be prepared so that it might 
be eaten with about the same disregard of bones as a piece 
of beefsteak. The fish, as it is prepared in the northwoods, 
is always skinned. This is far preferable to scaling, and 
gives the fish a better, sweeter flavor, as well as making 
them much easier to fry over the campfire. The skin is 
easily removed with a sharp knife and the fingers. Then 
cutting the fish deeply down the back, on either side of 
the back-bone and severing the bone at ‘the tail, slipping 
the finger beneath it and pulling sharply the backbone, and 
most of the rib-bones are stripped out. The sharp edge of 
the knife serves to lift the remaining rib bones away, and 
you have a fillet of pike that is delicious when fried in deep 
bacon fat with a lid covering the pan, over a bed of red 
embers from maple or dry tamarack woods. Add to this 
the noonday sun, sweet in the pine tops, the air pure and 
cool from a sparkling lake, and a rocky, dry shore for the 
campfire, birch bark platters, fragrant, soft, brown pine 
needles to sit upon, and the little campfire with the tea 
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pail bubbling. Such “shore-dinners” as _ the 
northwoods fisherman knows them can never 
be equalled in any spot other than the Big Open. 
But even so, giving the palm of honor to the 
wall-eyed pike as a food fish of the northland, 
let us take a look into one of those deep, opaque 
pools that lie so beautiful under the waning 
patterns of the daylight. Let us look over the 
side of the boat, as it drifts out there on the 
sunset sea, and find where these fish are feed- 
ing: 

In pike fishing the principal thing to remem- 
ber at all times is that this is a deep feeding 
fellow. The pike—and when I make mention 
of pike, it is with the understanding that I am 
referring to the true wall-eyed pike of northern 
Wisconsin waters—will take the plug or the 
spoon and spinner close to the surface many 
times, but this is slight evidence ’ 
that the game old chap is feeding 











up there. He is not—it is merely 
a matter of following the lure, 
(which has very likely been reeled 
a bit fast for that particular fish) 
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toward the surtace to get the Sundown, then the soft twilight. 
; “1. ry ~ — “ and a live mud minnow onasmall 
proper opportunity to take it. Over The Case of The Elmwood spoon, spells wall-eye 
the sunken weed beds, in coves and Back as well to the middle-western 


thorofares and rivers, this method 
of the pike rising to the bait is 
mostly observed. In its true haunt, 
the gravel-carpeted pools that lie 
off to the sides of rocky bars and 
Hanking rocky points of land, the 
pike almost always takes the bait 
well down. For this reason most 
of the pike fishermen of the 
northern lakes use a small spoon 
and a No. 4-0 hook baited with a 
mud minnow and weighted down 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGI 


A rare Carolina deer story by the dean o/ 
Southern writers 


Thrills of Florida deep-sea angling, told by 
RICHARD L. SUTTON 


Goose Memories 
By CHARLES D. LaNANGI 


streams—in fact, wherever the 
wall-eyed pike is to be found. <A 
fast reel will not get the pike that a 
slow one will, and a deep working 
artificial bait will catch more pike 


Phe Erratic Sailfish every time than the ones which 


work closer to the surface. A sur- 
face bait, as one would naturally 
suppose, is worthless to work with 
for pike. I prefer the slow wob- 
bling wooden plugs, with a wide, 
slow motion over the short, sharp, 
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ficial bait, especially if it be of I types of lure that is supposed to 


the spinner or spoon-spinner type 
with fly to also be weighted down 
with a good-sized chunk of lead. 
| recall upon several occasions ex- 








The true dope on Northern racing huskies, b 
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Elephants 


; be used in conjunction with a strip 


of pork rind, I would like to give 
the reader my tip on how to ar- 
range for best success: I cut the 
strip of pork rind off a little less 
than two-thirds of the way back 
from place where hooked, just so 
that it barely covers the point of 
the underlying hook. Then [ cut 














a V-shaped tail in the rind, and 
laying it on the boat seat or on a bait box, I lace 
the end of the pork rind finely with my knife 
point. These slashes need not be more than 
a quarter of an inch in depth, just enough to 
quicken the action of the pork rind at least 
50 per cent. And by cutting the rind shorter 
the chances of the pike following or rising short 
and hooking too lightly are shrunk to nil. This 
is a very, very deadly artificial bait on pike, 
when they lie deep down in weed beds, and es- 
pecially in the afternoons, before the sun has 
gone down. It will bring them from the very 
bottom of the pool. It should be reeled rather 
slowly, holding the rod tip down and steady. 








Looking out upon one of the finest wall-eyed pike lakes in Wisconsin 


perimenting consistently on this weighting of the lure for 
the pike. It almost invariably proved to bring more and 
better pike to the artificial lure than that of using the lure 
without a sinker. 

However, a heavy spoon, such as the size 7% spoon with 
a treble hook covered with either bucktail or red and white 
feather, can be used by trolling from a row boat or canoe 
without any sinker whatever, with Very fine success. Or a 
spoon of heavier type can also be used as a casting lure 
without sinker and will catch fish, but it must be reeled in 
extremely slow. In fact there lies the whole secret to wall- 
eyed pike fishing with artificial lures—slow reeling! And 
this not only applies to the northern lakes and rivers, but 


For the late evening hours over the gravel 
pools and in the channels at the edge of the 
weedy beds, when the pike are feeding on minnows and 
other bottom dwellers, I like the larger wooden plug of 
white and red coloring. I reel this plug very slowly, and 
always choose one that wobbles slowly, and goes deep down 
when reeled without .speed. 

There’s another thing about pike baits, of the artificial 
type. In fact I believe firmly it also applies to the live 
minnow and the spoon lure. And that is the partiality 
the pike has for one certain and particular action of lure. 
I have half a dozen baits of one particular make and pat- 
tern. These baits are all of the same coloring and tinting. 
The most careful observer cannot find any difference in the 
six lures, yet there is only one of these baits that I can 
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catch pike with, and this one lure is the veteran of hundreds 
of pike victories. It is bitten and battered, and the hooks 
are worn and rusted—but the hanged thing is as sure of a 
pike about sunset when the old, tired sun is sinking with 
rheumatic languor back of the pines and the popple, as I 
am of being hungry about that time of evening. 

USE it as my “meat-getter”. When the others that I 

do not know quite so well fail me I rummage around in 
the tackle and bring this old derelict out. It causes a good 
laugh among some of my aristocratic friends of rod and 
reel at times, but when they want pike for their evening 
meal, sitting around the old red-embers under the pine and 
popple, I notice they ask me where I am keeping my old 
“fish-hound”. Many a fishless day has been prevented with 
this time-and-lake-tested old recipe. The mates of this par- 
ticular plug are fresh and new. I traded for this plug I am 
speaking about one hot day 


on a Wisconsin portage trail. The ‘‘skeeters’’ bite but that means nothing to the man 
who has found where the pike are feeding 


A young chap from Chicago 
owned it and complained to 
me that he had not been able 
to take a single fish with it. 
So I traded him a new bait 
of a variety I had had little 
success with, altho made by 
the same company. My first 
cast with the lure [I had an- 
nexed netted me a 15 
pound musky, my next one a | 
fine pike. I marked it down as 
one of my good baits after 
that, and proceeded to get 
others like it, in case [ was so 
unfortunate as to lose the | 
bait. But the others have 
never proved their worth. The 
old chap has. I asked one ot 
the best known of the 
bait manufacturers about this question. 
“Ts there a difference in the same pat- 
terns and types and colors of artificial 
plug?” I inquired. 
His reply was something on this order: 
“Do you believe it possible to get two 
pieces of white cedar exactly alike? The 
grain of wood is rarely if ever alike, 
and the balance and action of a wooden 
bait depends largely on the grain and 
balance of the wood. A piece of sap 
wood adjoining firm, solid heart wood, 
unless properly understood and shaped 
will result in a bait that is off balance, 
and probably will not attract the game, 
cunning fish of the northern lakes. This 
might, possibly, have something to do with 
the subject you are dwelling on about 
certain, isolated baits having an extremely 
killing movement thru the water.” 
It is this peculiar, wobbling, darting 











guide is ever on the alert to find in a bait, 

and many times a fine lure, one that will raise the wall-eye 
every time if they are at all in the notion of feeding, will be 
cunningly laid aside and condemned by the guide when show- 
ing a visiting sportsman about. This bait is then tested out 
carefully, and if the guide’s hunch is correct the lure is after 
that used to his own personal good, by loaning it to an angler 
who is not raising fish with his own assortment of artificials. 
If the bait is not one to attract the deep lying old wall-eye, 
well and good—it is just another good guess gone wrong! 
But many a fine and alluring bait has been collected by the 
artful northern fishing guide in this 
sly manner. 











Of all the northern game fish none seem a % 
to catch the popular fancy like the wall- Sent the efforts of the lure to get away 


movement that the northern red-skinned eyed 
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of wall-eyes or that culls from a pool of fine fish 8 and 
10-pounders, and sends the visiting angler back to the 
city with a record he will never forget. This bait is 
cast from an ordinary bait casting rig, with 20-pound 
test silk line, the same as an artificial lure, except that it is 
allowed to sink to the depth at which the school of wall- 
eyes is presumed to lie. This depth in lakes and rivers 
depends largely on the period of the day, the season of the 
year and weather and shore conditions. Just following a 
heavy thunder-storm wall-eyed pike can be expected to lie 
deeper and closer to windfalls and underwater boulders 
than at the end of a long spell of pleasant weather with the 
wind fair and warm. Also, cold and warm weather have 
something to do with their location, and the location of the 
yellow-perch schools and blue-gills, on which the pike de- 
lights in feeding. But at any rate the spoon and minnow 
are cast out, allowed to sink toward the bottom, then re- 
trieved by reeling in slowly 
and jerking the bait every few 
turns of the reel handle. This 
reeling should be extremely 
slow. To rush the bait, and 
not allow deep pauses and a 
jerk to start the spoon spin- 
ning again means that the 
whole system and attractive- 
ness of the bait is spoiled. 





LOW reeling is the whole 

secret of wall-eyed pike 
fishing, I have come to be- 
lieve, whether it be with arti- 
ficial or live bait. And the 
same applies to trolling from 
boat or canoe. In using the 
spoon hook for _ trolling, 
without a sinker of any sort, 
[ try to locate my pool and 
then work it in a circular 
manner, giving plenty of time to the 
turns, so that the spoon might be al- 
lowed to sink well down toward _ bot- 
tom, and be brought at a sharp angle 
upward with whip of the stern. This 
peculiar, sharp dart of the bait, be it 
live bait, a wooden plug being reeled 
in, or a spoon hook, brings the deter- 
mined strike of the wall-eyed pike, for 
some reason every time! The fish in all 
probability believes the lure is about to 
escape and attacks at once. I have 
watched a big wall-eye come following 
to the surface a live minnow and also a 
good looking wooden plug for as many as 
a dozen times, swimming slowly and 
watchfully just back of the bait, as tho 
suspicious or uncertain of the thing. 
But a peculiar, sharp, artful and cun- 
ning movement of that bait to repre- 








pike will nine times out of ten send the old 

chap following into a fury of determined 
effort to appropriate it to his own needs. These are tricks 
that the good angler soon learns to use. It will save many a 
fine specimen of wall-eyed pike, the largest and therefore 
the most desirable one, from escaping. But all this comes 
only with long angling and with experience and thoro un- 
derstanding of the peculiarities of this delightful game fish 
of the northlands. 

Now as to the weighting of the lure. I firmly believe 
that with the average wooden bait, those that sink only at a 
distance of 3 or 4 feet under the surface, a medium heavy 

sinker attached up the line to 6 to 





But, as I have before stated, the 
old standby of the northern lakes 
angler after pike is the spoon and Past President 
the live minnow. This is the lure 
that nine-tenths of the northern 
guides hand to their patrons. It is 
the bait depletes whole schools 





John Burnham, 

American Game 

Protective Association will reply to 
Dr. Hornaday 


next month 


8 inches will improve the iure’s ef- 
fectiveness against the pike. It 
might be that this slows the reeling 
up, or it might be-that it slows the 
wobble of the lure enough to make 
it more desirable to wall-eyes. At 
any rate it is worth trying and ex- 








perimenting with. 
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LAIMS are made that 200,000 persons went quail 
hunting in California in the month of December, 
1927. Many believe that an additional 5,000 
would be nearer the correct estimate. A wonder- 
ful ‘increase in the number of birds was noticeable during 
the past season as well as in the season of 1926, as a direct 
result of our generous rainfall thruout California for the 

last two years. No credit can be claimed by the game com- 
missioner for this. It was the favorable conditions of 
weather and feed furnished by Mother Nature, rather than 

the protecting game laws of our legislature, which made 
possible the welcomed increase in 
quail. Conditions at the present 
time indicate that, the opening of 
the season in December, 1928, bids 

fair to surpass the 1926 or 1927 
season. Strong north winds fol- 
lowed by heavy rains during the 
open season last year saved the 
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birds from heavy-gun fire as ef- 
fectually as tho the season had 


been closed. For the past ten 
years previous to 1926 it looked 
as tho the quail of California were 
nearing extinction. 

Looking back thirty-five years I 
recall localities where one could 
raise a thousand birds from the 
heavy sage at one time. Viewing 
these localities at the present time, 
we find them planted to orange 
trees or on some sightly knoll with 
a costly mansion in the center. 

Upon my return from Mexico, 
where I shot during the months 
of October and November, I stop- 
ped in San Diego County for the 
month of December. While there 
a friend procured a permit for me to go 
shooting on a private property where 
no shooting is allowed. Arriving at 
Mr. Gill’s place he made preparations 
to go out and show me where | 
could find plenty of birds, at the 
same time informing me that he 
would not take his gun. I insisted 
that he take his gun by all means. 
His excuse was that he crippled more 
birds than he killed. He had a fine 
Parker that cost him an even $200. 
He claimed he had had much _ better 
luck with it in the East shooting bob- 
white than he had had here, which he at- 
tributed to his poor shooting. I asked him 
to let me see the gun, that I might be of 
assistance to him. Stepping into the house 
he returned with the gun in a costly leather case, drew it 
from the scabbard, and handed it to me. At a glance it was 
easy to recognize it as a very handsome arm. 


UPoNn looking thru the barrels and examining the boring 

assured him that while it was a beautiful gun, the 
reason he did not get satisfactory results with it was quite 
apparent. It had a straight cylinder right with a slight 
modification in the left barrel and would likely cripple about 
three birds to every one killed. Then I made an effort to 
convince him that it required a stronger and more accurate- 
shooting gun as well as a higher degree of skill to kill the 
Gambrel quail of California. The same can be claimed 
truthfully for the requirements of the hunting dog from the 
fact that the characteristic habits of the bob-white are as 







By Sherman J. Powell 


Top—This is the sort of ground cover- 
ed by the California quail hunter 
Bottom—A well-trained dog adds great- 
ly to the pleasure of quail hunting 
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different from those of the Gambrel quail as the meadow 
lark is from the sparrow. 

The bob-white lies well to the dog, giving the gunner an 
opportunity to step up to within 10 feet or less before the 
bird flushes, affording the shooter the opportunity to bag 
the bird not to exceed 50 feet away, whereas the California 
quail flushes at 75 feet and the shooting is usually from 100 
to 125 feet. Besides, the Gambrel quail cannot be relied upon 
to lie to the dog excepting when their little bodies have 
been punctured by three or four of 9 ch. Still there is 
an indescribable charm in shooting the Gambrel quail for 
you never know where the bird is 
going to get up. He may rise in 
front of you or on either side, and 
is just as likely to flush at your 


back. 
M* ADVICE to Mr. 

to throw away the 26-inch 
barrels with their cylinder bore, 
send the gun to the factory for a 
new set of 28-inch barrels both 
full choke, and then shoot 9s ch. 
with 640 pellets in the shot charge 
against the 335 of 7% he was 
using now. With this charge there 
was the possibility of putting three 
or four pellets in the body instead 
of breaking a wing with a single 
7¥Y% pellet. The 28-inch barrels 
both full choked and No. 9 shot 
would eliminate the crippling. 

We parked the car not more 
than two gun-shots from the house 
and skirted the foothiils. We had 
gone but a short distance when 
Mr. Gill remarked that the quail 
were in the heavy chaparral that 
covered the hillside not far from where 
we stood. Turning, I commanded my 

dogs, which were at heel, to go into 

the thick brush and raise the birds. 
They flushed with a roaring of wings 
like distant thunder. I approximated 


Gill was 


there were not less than 300 birds 
that rose, to say nothing of those 
that ran away, which we_ usually 


estimate at about a third of the num- 
ber that flush. In another moment a 
half a dozen came out in the opening 
not more than thirty steps from us, all 
huddled together, a splendid chance to 
bag the entire six with a single shell. 


“There! There!” whispered Mr. Gill. 
“Not for me, thanks,” I replied. I shoot 
on the wing only and then at singles 


unless I am fortunate enough to get a shot at doubles, one 
for each barrel. The band split, a hundred or more angling 
to the left over an adjoining ridge into cover in a deep 
ravine with a precipitous wall covered with white sage. | 
motioned the dogs to heel, Mr. Gill in the rear. We crossed 
the ridge slightly above where the birds lighted. I paused 
a moment to decide on an approach that would give the 
most exciting shooting and concluded to go above the birds 
before crossing over. No sooner had we reached the other 
side than a bird rose in front of us m: iking a straight get-a- 
way, but fell at the bottom of the ravine. One of the dogs 
started to retrieve, bringing from me a sharp “No!” My 
voice frightened out another bird that hissed from my right, 
when the second barrel changed his plan. While breaking 


(Continued on page 8) 




















Investigating the skylight of a 
cave in Paradise Glacier, a danger- 
ous but fascinating adventure 























The spectacular ice formation near the 

summut of Mount Rainier, a difficult point 

to climb. On the right are the foothills 
enveloped 1n clouds 
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Crossing a large crevasse in Moqually Gla. 

cier. These crevasses are several hundred 

feet deep and special equipment is needed ta 
approach them safely 
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A party entering an ice cave in Paradise Glacier. 

The walls of these caves are of crystal clear ice, 

and in places the light filters thru in beau- 
tiful colors of blue and green 


Another wonderful ice formation on Mount 

Rainier. This formation changes almost daily 

and during the day avalanches start from here 
ana £0 tearing down the steep slopes 

















Paradise Inn and the Tatoosh Range in mid-winter. 


This shows an average snow depth of 22 feet and in 


some places the third-story windows can be entered from the surface of the snow 
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Two large rhinos on the trail to a waterhole, near the Johnston Camp at Lake Paradise on the Abyssinian Border of British East Africa 


Part VI—OnN THE TRAIL 
OF ELEPHANTS 


HERE is no pic- 
ture of brush or 
pen equaling that 
conjured up by 
the glare and shadow of 
flickering camp-fires, and 
always riding into them— 





TEMBO. 


The Story of -African 


them; and as | made my 
way down toward the banks 
of a muddy stream, slipping 
quietly away among the ver- 
dure, pigeons and 
flew up from the grasses 
growing head high. Sev 
eral parrots, green and blue, 


sailed across the banks of 


guineas 


the stream to a dense jungle 


a wild horseman demanding “B io G that smothered its course 
; “lh ig Game aay | 
the beyond—comes_ /Vlan- : with reeds and_ palms, 
derlust. It is he that carries draped in gaudy-colored 
small boys and men _ into vines and trailers. 


apple orchards and Africa, 
seeking always to devour, 
perhaps, but prompted mostly by that ardent spirit of ad- 
venture known only to those who would have a glimpse of 
that which is beyond fence or horizon. 

This urge for the unknown—especially the lure of the 
elephants toward which our steps were tending—kept our 
restless safari moving, and one day the porters shouldered 
their loads and marched northward, pausing only to camp 
each night as exhaustion or water demanded.  Fording 
rivers, groping thru forest, jungle, and morass, out into 
arid plains where water was more precious than gold, up 
over chilled mountain heights and along their undulations 
lifting into altitudes of 9,000 feet, the line of men fought 
their way. Below us miles of wilderness lay prone with 
hills and dongas, and rivers stretched like a painted map in 
a shimmer of equatorial sun; in all its sinister savagery 
from here, Africa smiled serene. 

After three weeks of incessant marching we dropped into 
the lap of a deep valley, around which the assembled moun- 
tains peered down grimly, like shaggy monsters on guard. 
There was an air of mystery about the place and of danger ; 
a tremendous calm and quietude lay in the still sunlit 
air. 

We marched for half a dozen miles across a waterless 
waste of thorn-trees, growing from reaches of bare white 
sand, and camped where a winding morass of elephant 
grass came from one end of the distant plain and stopped 
abruptly on the brow of a forest. Flocks of doves burst 
from the trees adjacent to our camp as I strode beneath 


By Ben Burbridge 


A troop ot monkeys took 
flight at my unl 
appearance and ran thru the higher boughs of the 
some stopped to cough, and swung by their tails, regarding 
me upside down—to be sure they were seeing just right. 

Following a game trail that wound along the banks oi 
the stream, I paused at a small opening in the jungle. Here 
the crushed and trampled foliage showed an unusual con 
dition; it required no practiced eye, no woodcraft, to note 
that a herd of great animals had passed this point during 
the night. 

My eye wandered down the reedy bank of the 
there was no need of a second glance—the great posthole 
tracks were there in the soft mud. My heart gave a leap 
we had not come in vain; the hardships and sufferings of 


weeks held here their reward. We were at last in the hor 
of the elephant. 


1 ike To! 


trees: 


stream ; 


HE circle of tents had just been erected when two 

riors dropped into camp, appearing from nowhere—just 
a piece, they seemed, of the wild world around us. They 
leaned on their spears—tall, unsmiling figures of ebony, 
ear-lobes bristling with brass and dyed bits of wooden orna- 


leir only raiment. 


ments; a single loin strip comprised tl 
3ut on them lay the unmistakable stamp of the 
Masai. In answer to the Swahili salutation, “Jumbo,” the 
taller savage waved an eloquent arm toward the jungle 
“Tembo” (elephants), he said. 
That there were two herds summering in the great laby 
rinth of thorn and forest that lay 


tribe ot 


between the ranges 





+ a Skinning 
ad a Rapp 
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was the information that had brought us to this place. 

“Mingy tembo?” (many elephants), quizzed Simba, ris- 
ing from his cooking-fire. 

The warrior nodded, his half-closed eyes taking in the 
camp. It was apparent that they had come to offer them- 
selves as guides. I attempted-to bargain; they referred 
me to the chief of their village, some 2 miles distant. 
Upon arrival there, I found that wily old man squatted in 
the midst of a band of warriors, outside the circular village 
boma fence, waiting. 

[ parleyed with him for guides. After a preliminary 
discussion, he stalked away with his warriors to a distant 
tree, evidently the council seat of the tribe, and motioned 
us to await under another. An hour passed; 
| waited in vain for their return (this after 
a long day’s march without food or rest). 
My gun-boy called to him; they still talked, 
paying no heed to us. [| mounted my horse 
and rode in among them. 

They seemed very much surprised. I then 
informed their chief that I wanted his an- 
swer—help or no help. After a moment’s 
discussion the bargain was struck, and he 
sent four warriors with me—one a veritable 
giant, who tied his scanty loin cloth about 
his waist as he walked. At camp they bid us 
adieu. In the morning they appeared among 
the tents, having stepped from the for- 
est simultaneously with the dawn. 

Guided by the spearmen, we tray 
ersed the great wood, following the 
rambling trails made by the elephants. The 
forest was filled with the callings of birds 
and monkeys, and the scurrying crash of un- 
seen animals which hurried away as we ap- 
proached, All was life and movement in the 
early awakening wilderness, and as we pene- 
trated deeper into the wood we occasionally 
came across the recent spoor of the elephants. 

The trails of the feeding monsters mean- 
dered here and there among the tall elephant 
grasses that grew in the ooze of mud and 
slime and bogged thru the reeds and streams, 
and wandered here and there beneath the 
thick jungle growth. We spent the day in 
a vain search, and several tuskers had 
been sighted, but none worthy of 
trophies. 

Glimpses here and there of the 
great beasts feeding or moving 
like shadows thru the darkened 
wood, a flitting ear or gleaming 
tusk alone catching the eye, that 
vainly sought, despite the enor- 
mous size of the beast, to work 
out each individual outline. 
Their quietude of movement—a 
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12-ounce kitten could not tread more gently or make less 
noise—the rhythm of their motion, never hurrying, never 
lagging. You see them now, just ahead, among the shaded 
jungle isles, and then they are gone. 

The track of an elephant is a study in itself. The cir- 
cular impressions are filled with minute corrugations and 
depressions. The identification of an individual by those 
skilled in elephant lore has the same possibilities as the 
finger-print method used by our city sleuths. The track 
of an elephant to the unwise is like the impression of a 
sawed off tree-trunk pressed gently in the earth. It shows 
no direction to the beginner. He is as likely to be following 
it one way as another. This is an exemplification of the 
elephant’s life of mystery. Men tell of their doings in a 
whisper, tell of things they do not believe themselves. In 
explanation they will say, “It’s the way of elephants.” 

To go into the details of our daily search for a big 
tusker would perhaps be monotonous were it not for that 
veil of mystic secrecy shrouding the life and temperament 
of these largest of living animals. 

Like the rhinoceros, he comes down thru those dim cen- 
turies of evolution almost unchanged, when around him the 
greatest of the mammoths died; but far from having the 
rhinoceros’ stupidity, he is highly intelligent. The same 
guiding’ spirit which has protected elephants in, the past 
marches with them today, leading them on with a sagacity 
almost human. 


HY they make their silent pilgrimages to distant lands, 

crossing mountains, rivers, and vast open plains with 
instinct only as guide; why they seldom lie down, despite 
their tremendous weight, during their long life’s journey, 
lasting past the century mark; why some of the old bulls 
live alone, when others—patriarchs of the herd, they seem— 
are protected jealously by its members, who gather around 
and shield them with their bodies when attacked; how they 
are able to distinguish the scent of white and _ native, 
charging the former in preference, 
thru a knowledge that he is their 
arch enemy (the native says he 
smells the gun)—are a few of the 
unsolved mysteries in the lives of 
these animals. Their loyalty to one 
another, helping those disabled or 
wounded, is like a mother’s tender 
solicitude. None know the depths 
of their wisdom, garbed as it is in 
calm, child-like simplicity, and few 
care to face their vindictive ferocity 
when aroused. 

In the present day the laws of 
each province protect the smaller 
tuskers from molestation, and as 
most of the large ones have been 
systematically combed out from the 
herds, those remaining must be 
sought for. It is a strange fact 
that, even in a herd visited at times 
by ivory hunters, a large tusker 
may remain for a long time unmo- 
lested, guarded as he is by a cordon 
of young bulls and cows; while 

always, in the out of the way 

fastnesses adjacent to the 
aN haunts of the herd, lurk 
the recluse bulls—bear- 
ing usually long tusks 

—solitary, morose, 
and dangerous. 

Half a dozen 

miles from our 

camp lay Lake 

Barango, a re- 

ceptacle for the 

over -copious 
water supply 
from the range 
imprisoning the 
valley; but the 
whole basin be- 
tween the moun- 
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tains was more or less overflowed in the rainy season. tia 
Fissures, 6 to 24 inches wide and scores of feet in depth i 
—cracked open by the baking sun as the water receded 
toward Lake Barango—yawned thru the miles of waste 
and jungle. 

The elephants wandered at random over these levels, 
and occasionally in our search for a large 
tusker we found them dozing in the low scrub ad- 
jacent to the forest. Here the stunted trees grew  &\" 
to the height of the elephants’ backs, screening 
them so throly that it was possible to be suddenly 
among them—kicking them up as it were like 
rats in a hay-field—before being aware of their 
presence. 


O AVOID this danger, I usually boosted my 

gun-boy up some larger tree that stood above 
the surrounding thickets. These made excellent 
points of observation. When the herd was lo-_ * 
cated, we crept up as close as possible. Even 
then little could be seen of the beasts, except by 
peering under the lifting branches of the trees. 
Retween these and the bare grassless sands an 
unobstructed view, could be gained for quite a 
distance. 

It was a curious sight to see the calves 
romping among their mothers’ post-like 
legs, protruding below the shrubbery, and 
to see her reproving trunk occasionally ad- 
minister some gentle rebuke. 

It required much skilful maneuvering to 
catch glimpses of the larger tuskers, which 
usually were in the center of the herd. The 
inspection, if persisted in, sooner or 
later brought discovery. Handicapped 
by a dim sight, their keenness of scent 
is remarkable. 

Always we approached up wind, 
crawling carefully forward toward some 
isolated group, or stalking some outlying 
member of the herd which promised by 
the size of his legs to be a bull in large 
Above—A re- 
markable pic- 


ture of a large 
gorilla 


Circle—A 
herd of ele- 
phants in 
Kenyacolony, 
East Africa 
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The wart hog is an ugly looking beast 


ivory. It is as easy to find a large tusker by 

this method as it is to tell the size of a rabbit 
by the length of his ears, or the height of a man 
by his shoe number. 


O UR position at such times was always precari- 

ous, for the varying winds ever carried twisting 
sand rifts, sweeping like spirits thru the trees. These 
often carried a warning of our presence to the ele- 
phants. The first indication of suspicion would come from 
the cows, who would begin walking up and down the out- 
skirts of the herd, looking for the suspected enemy. Then 
above the scrub, sweeping in an uncanny, serpent-like move- 
ment, appeared their trunks, drinking in the air currents. 

Each elephant, on the end of his trunk, has a muscular, 
tendinous finger used in clutching the food carried to its 
mouth. Once your location is scented out, this finger sud- 
denly points straight at you. 


cording. 


mountains. 


fierce gusts. 



















































An _ elephant 
circling as it tests the air for an 
enemy, gives the impression of a blind 
man feeling for something he cannot 
locate but knows is there. 
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trunk held aloft, 


It took but a few moments for the 


cows to locate us, and with 
their accusing fingers 
pointing us out we moved 
positions rapidly in order 
to confuse them as to our 
whereabouts. 

It was always a critical 
moment; sometimes sev- 
eral cows would move for- 
ward preparatory to a 
charge, or the herd would bunch, 
stand perfectly still for a pair of 
seconds, then stampede straight 
away or thunder off to the right or 
left. 

None know what elephants will 
do in an emergency; rules are as 
nothing. The most experienced ad- 
vise one to stand immovable, and 
fire only if necessary to turn a di 
rect charge. An elephant can over- 
take the swiftest runner in a few 
strides; therefore bravery is a 
necessity and must be employed 
without, if not felt within. 


HO the danger lying in ele 
phant-hunting is not exces- 
sive, the immense size of the 
beasts, their sudden rages, and 
their uncanny way of stalking 
an enemy, together with the 
knowledge of their tremendous 
power, make it nerve-racking 
as a steady diet. Old elephant 
hunters claim that they must lay 
off from it for spells of recupera- 


tion. 
To be in the path of a herd of stamped- 
ing elephants is an experience worth re- 
Once, after following the elephants 
into the scanty cover that clothed the desert-like sands, a 
burst of wind came shrieking up the valley. 
a cloud in the sky. It was just one of those tempestuous out- 
breaks that dominate all things in this depression with the 


There was not 


The gale swept across the face of thorn and sand in 


We could see the elephants here and there thru the 
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smudge and dust clouds, and took advantage of these to creep 
up closer; but here we had to wait until its force was ex- 
hausted. It subsided and arose again, then died to a quiet 
panting, as tho it were inhaled and exhaled from the bosom 
of this vast waste. Too impatient to wait and ascertain its 
future course, I crawled to some near-by cover, thence on 
toward our quarry. 

Another blast rushed at us as we neared the herd; the 
sand beat into our faces, cutting like diamond dust. A fierce 
swirl of it funneled aloft in whirling columns, where it dis 
persed like smoke into the air. The elephants, grouped here 
and there, loomed boulder-like thru the scrub. They seemed 
to lean against the blast to keep footing. 

In a few moments it was over—the low moan of it 
died away in the hills. Then something happened—the 
very worst thing for us. It spelled disaster. The wind 
faced about: it was the gentlest puff of air imaginable, 
but it carried our scent directly toward the herd. In the first 
lull the harsh whisper of my gun-boy 
came to my ears. “Look de elephants. 
Bwana !” 


HE whole herd was in motion, 

milling around with trunks up 
raised. Then a half dozen of the larger 
bulls burst from the scrub toward us; 
others crowded just behind; still more 
broke from either side of the thickets. 
It was not a charge; just a stampede 
to escape, inadvertently turned in our 
direction. 

I made myself small in the match 
wood cover; Simba crouched at the 
stem of a small thorn-tree beside me. 
In a trice the herd was sweeping by 
in a half-running trot. I could have 
touched the nearest tusker with the 
end of my rifle. A great crashing to 
my right, and [ saw Simba. struck 
down. The boy lay there as the herd 
[ ran to his side and helped 
him to his feet. He pointed toward a 
broken tree limb. It had been thrust 
aside by a passing elephant, knocking 
him flat by a violent blow upon the 
head and shoulder. Once down, he 
knew better than to move while the 
herd was around us. 

The herd veered from its course, and 
like a fleet of dreadnoughts their 
arched backs appeared above the scrub, 
cruising back into the wind. One hun- 
dred feet from us they stopped. Up 
went their trunks, testing the air. It 
took but a moment to locate us; the 
finger on each trunk pointed us out. A 
bunch of cows came cautiously for 
ward, following the scent as a swim 
mer pulls his body up stream by a rope. 
We did not wait for a closer acquaint 
ance, and under cover of the bushes we 
removed our objectionable scent to a 
more friendly wind and neighborhood. 

Klephants are very curious and suspicious of anything they 
cannot see or scent, and their desire for investigation often 
places the hunter in an exceedingly embarrassing situation. 
What appeared to be an exceptionally large elephant was 
found one day by our guide in a sparsely covered portion of 
the scrub. He had taken precaution to almost wholly con- 
ceal his huge body from view, having taken refuge from the 
midday sun between two thorn-trees of considerable size that 
rose above the low growth around them. His huge outline, 
black and dismal as a storm cloud, could be traced indistinct- 
ly thru the foliage which covered him on either side, leaving 
only his hind quarters protruding. It is not difficult for an 
unpractised eye to pass an elephant, so hidden, without dis- 
covering’ it. 

This rusty fellow blended so pertectly with the dusty thick- 
ets that his tail, switching viciously, alone showed signs of 
life. 

The guides insisted that he had large tusks, but upon my 


passed, 





A motion picture of a wild gorilla in the 
forest 


evincing a desire for closer inspection they wisely withdrew, 
as was their custom, in order to give the elephant plenty of 
room. After several unsuccessful stalks to ascertain the 
length of his tusks, we made a last desperate effort and gained 
the protection of a near-by thorn-bush that scarcely covered 
the tops of our heads as we crouched behind it. The vary- 
ing flow must have carried to him a suspicion of our pres- 
ence, for, flapping his ears a few times he stepped into the 
open. For a moment he stood broadside, swaying gently, 
then wheeled and faced us. We were so close that he seemed 
suddenly to spring to immensity, but he was in small ivory, 
and I wished then that we were miles away. 

His next move was nerve-racking. He took a few steps 
toward us and stopped. A shot in the forehead would have 
turned him, but I was loathe to wound the beast. Of neces- 
sity we sat tight, as it would have been fatal for us to move 
from our scanty cover. After a few minutes’ scrutiny he 
came on again, treading softly; he actually seemed to creep 
along, like a cat stalking a bird. He 
walked up to within several paces, and 
while I crouched lower than the tops 
of my knees, he quietly looked us over. 

He stood there, towering above us, 
with huge ears forward, his little eyes 
blinking, trunk swaying, apparently 
unable to make up his mind as to our 
identity. Thru hair-raising moments 
of anxiety we waited until he wheeled 
and ambled off. As he disappeared | 
mopped my brow; I had taken a show- 
er-bath in those few seconds, 

One day as we followed the wander- 
ing spoor of elephants until it led us 
into a canyon between the mountains, 
we could see where they had climbed 
in and out among the huge boulders, 
over great piles of rock and down 
again among the forest trees on the 
floor of the canyon. Many fish were 
among the rocks in pools that were 
framed in green and shadow; one, re- 
Hecting the sun like a bowl of quick- 
silver among the rocks, was as clear 
as air; there was a slight ripple upon 
the water. I thought it was fed by 
some spring, and stooped to drink. 
Something beneath that I had mis- 
taken for a crack in the rock moved. 
[ looked closer; beneath my gaze it 
grew mottled. My eye followed along 
its irregular length; then I arose—my 
rifle was a dozen yards from my hand. 
At a sign, a porter brought it to me, 
clattering noisily over the rocks. 





b ber head of a snake, the size of a 

coffee cup, came slowly to the wat- 
er’s surface, its wicked eyes glistening. 
I stretched out my hand for the weapon 
and brought it slowly to my shoulder ; 
but before [ could fire, the head was 
withdrawn, and I saw the wriggling 
of a disappearing body beneath the 
rock. | fired—the water was lashed into foam as the head of 
the snake suddenly shot out, biting the air; then disappeared, 
and all was quiet. 

The crystal bowl of water had taken on a color of muddy 
brown. Thinking surely I had killed the snake, I got a stick 
and feeling a limp body, raised it to the surface of the water. 
The serpent’s tail, half coiled around it, slipped off. The 
stick was again brought into action to explore the bottom 
of the pool, when suddenly, with the speed of a rifle bullet, 
the snake’s head shot from the water and buried its fangs in 
the stick, just below my hand. I dropped stick and snake to- 
gether, feeling almost as if I had been bitten, and withdrew 
to a safe distance. In a minute the head slowly arose. One 
quick rifle shot settled the business, and we fished out a snake 
23 feet long. It was of the python variety, and non- 
venomous. 

Tho having many opportunities to bag indifferent tuskers, 
(Continued on page 80) 
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LD WATCH was our faithful shepherd dog dur- 
ing pioneer days in Dakota. A family named 
Gray, living 10 miles south of Huron, gave him to 
us when he was a little fat puppy—about 5 weeks 
How we children did love him! How we fondled 





or age. 
and petted him, and even shared with him our scanty ration 
of milk. 

He grew from a puppy to a dog, as all puppies do that 
live, and his great usefulness as a watch dog soon became 


apparent to us. It was because he was always on the watch 
for Indians, coyotes, snakes and other treacherous annoy- 
ances, that we gave him the name of “Watch,” and he re- 
sponded to it nobly. 

No doubt other people have had dogs that were just as 
knowing—possibly more so—than he; but it does seem to 
me, from my close association with him, that he was the 
nearest human of any dog I have ever seen. All the at- 
tributes lodged in the human breast, such as love, hate, devo- 
tion, veneration, kindness, and so forth, were also found in 
him—and in a big way, too. 

As a shepherd dog for tending the cattle, he was invalu- 
able. And the strange thing about him was he knew every 
cow and steer by their names. For instance, we used to turn 
the cattle out to eat on the prairie. There were no fences. 
The homesteaders lived a few miles apart. Each one had 
his small acreage of crops—crops which, altho small, meant 
life or death to him. We dared not let our cattle destroy our 
neighbors’ crops, and we had no disposition to do so. 

Therefore whenever the cattle got too far away, we would 
call out, ‘Come, Watch! go bring the cattle back.” We told 


him which one to bring first, and he never erred in bringing 
back at the head of the procession the critter he was told to 
bring first. 

If he could see the cattle from where he was standing, he 
would start at once for them just as hard as he could run. 
If he could not see the cattle, he would whine and then seam- 





We bundled up and started in pursuit of him, Old Watch leading the way 
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A PIONEER Pays TRIBUTE To His Doc 
By O. W. (oursey 


per up on top of the old sod house and survey the whole land- 
scape with his keen, anxious eyes. The moment he detected 
where the cattle were, down he would come pell-mell, and 
off he would go to undertake his task 

The cattle feared him. The moment he singled out the 
critter designated to him by us and started to bring it home, 
nipping its heels at every few jumps that it took the rest of 
the herd would immediately start to follow. He had them 
well trained. When the first critter arrived, if the others 
were loitering along the way, we designated a second one, 
and back he would go after it. 


He would also round up the horses, if we told him to, 
much in the same way. He would start a colt toward home, 
and then nip its heels every few jumps. A horse kicks 


mighty quick when bitten in the hind legs; and just how that 
dog could bite the heels of a fiery colt and escape getting 
kicked, we could never quite understand. Just as the horse’s 
last hind foot was leaving the ground, he would grab it, give 
it a hard bite, and then drop flat on the ground, with his 
head lying awful tight to the sod, and the horses invariably 
kicked over him—sometimes only a hair’s breadth above his 
head; yet never once, in all the years we had him, was a 


horse or colt able to kick him. Personally, I'd hate to take 
chances with sudden death at a horse’s heels that he took; 
but he reveled in his work, and not once did he have to be 


urged to undertake it. 

He would fight any other dog that came onto the place, 
regardless of its size, and I never knew him to get whipped. 
If a wolf came loitering around he promptly tackled it, and 
altho he got bit up pretty badly at times, still he invariably 
drove away every wolf and coyote that came stalking around. 
Badgers are terrible things for dogs to tackle. They are so 
long haired, so powerful, and their claws are so long. Yet 
Old Watch would not stand back and permit one of them to 
approach our sod hen-coop. Skunks! My, how he hated to 


(Continued € Si 
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‘“‘While these two decoys are asleep I might as well make use of them’’ 
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Game Conservation 


[HE =Atlantic coast 
m1 strip from Boston to 
the northern bound- 
l ary of Florida (but 
omitting Pennsylvania) is well 
stocked with exploiters of 
game, influence and money. 
They know just what they 
want, when they want it, and, to a certain extent, how to 
get it. For ten years they have maintained an tronclad 
grip on the sources of federal power over migratory game. 
They have held the federal game-bird situation in a vice- 
like grasp. If the sportsmen and conservers of the other 
portions of our country doubt this, just let them try once to 
get, either thru Congress or thru the Biological Survey, a 
game-saving measure that the Big Combine does not ap- 
prove. The unorganized eastern combine determined on 
December 12, 1923, that the big fedcral bag-limits and long 
killing seasons should not be reduced. It determined to de- 
fend them; and thus far it has successfully blocked our bag- 
limit bill, calling upon Congress to do some of the many 
things that the Department of Agriculture positively will 
not do. 

At the same time, the combine undertook to increase the 
killing of migratory game, and also to produce a huge 
annual fund for the Biological Survey to handle. I refer 
to the late lamented ‘‘Marshlands Conservation Act”—if you 
can guess what that name really means. It was thru that 
old and offensive measure that the combine, to protect big 
bag limits, finally met its Waterloo, on April 18, 1928. 
Never was the defeat of any bad game measure more thoro 
or complete. Now, does any sane man imagine that the 
U. S. Senate is going to reverse itself, and actually pass the 
old Anthony bill? 








THE FAMOUS NATURALIST’S OWN STORY 
oF His FIGHT FOR GAME PRESERVATION 


By Dr.WilliamT. Hornaday 


of the Permanent Fund and National Committee of One Hundred 


CONCLUSION 


The fight in the East means 
a whole lot to the decent and 
self-sacrificing sportsmen of 
twenty-nine states who have 
voluntarily reduced their game- 
bag limits below the high fed- 
eral figures ; and the worst of it 
- is that even those sacrifices 
may not after all avail to save the ducks and geese of North 
America. It is my deliberate belief that nothing actually 
will avail to change this evil eastern situation in time to save 
the game! The situation looks mighty gloomy, for the sal- 
vage forces are entirely too few and too weak. 


N MY opinion the greatest laggards today in the pro- 

tection of the migratory game of North America are 
the United States Department of Agriculture, plus the men 
who surround it, and openly defend the game-hogs who are 
destroying American game. Let me offer a few specifica- 
tions and particulars. 

Item 1.—In 1918 Congress invested the Secretary of Agri- 
culture with vast discretionary power over all the migratory 
game of the nation. At that time most of us approved that 
action, as being wise and necessary. In 1926 I traveled 
clear out to Spokane to try to smooth out a lot of north- 
western irritation that had arisen against “bureaucratic con- 
trol” of game, forests and the public domain. My mission 
was quite successful. 

Item 2.—In 1918 the U. S. Biological Survey and Charles 
Sheldon (now Secretary of the new “American Wild 
Fowlers” of Washington) sponsored and backed up the 
Sulzer bill, to sell Alaskan moose, sheep and caribou meat 
all the year round in Alaska. The reasons for this were 
declared to be “to help win the war,” and “to beat the beef 
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frust” that was charging the 
whole of 50 cents per pound (the 
New York price), for good fresh 
beef delivered in the interior of 

Alaska! (Before the House Com- 
mittee on Territories that vicious 
bill was killed by just thirty min- 
utes of opposition.) 

Item 3.—In 1921 the Biological 
Survey drew and launched the ill- 
starred and over-praised public- 
shooting-grounds game-refuge 
bill, which was joyously counted 
upon to niake “more game for us 
all,” and put about $400,000 a 
year into the hands of the Survey 
to spend on a rather free and easy 
basis. The Survey and its allies 
determinedly pushed that bill from 
1922 until April, 1928, when it 
was utterly destroyed by the U. S. 
Senate. 

Item 4—About 1921, for rea- 
sons unknown, the Survey raised 
the bag limityon the poor little sora ‘rail from tw enty-five per 
day to fifty per day! Comments are unnecessary. 

Item 5.—On December 12, 1923, Dr. E. W. Nelson, Chief 
of the Survey, firmly and vigorously opposed the reduction 
of the federal bag limits on ducks below 25 per day, on the 
curious ground that “if duck killing should be reduced the 
ducks would increase to such numbers that the food supply 
for them would be insufficient, and many would die of 
actual starvation.” C. B. Odell, of Minnesota, announced 
that on account of this representation he must “throw up 
his hands,” and vote against our resolution recommending 
reductions; and he did so. 

Item 6—On December 12, 1923, at a show-down in the 
annual meeting of the Advisory Board to the Department 
of Agriculture on the Migratory Bird-killing regulations, 
as if by a predetermined agreement (which I really be- 
lieve was made), 17 of the 19 members of that Board in 
attendance savagely voted down the writer’s resolution call- 
ing upon the Department of Agriculture for a 50 per cent 
reduction in bag limits on migratory game. 

The attack on the proposed reform was led by John B. 
3urham, chairman of that Advisory Board, in a carefully- 
prepared paper. No one said one word in favor of the reso- 
lution save myself; no one proposed a compromise or an 
amendment, and E. H. Forbush, of Boston, was the only 
man who joined the introducer in voting for the resolu- 
tion. 

Item 7.—It is with sorrow that we here record the fact 
that then and there a great fight began between the de- 
fenders of game-hog bag limits and those who oppose them, 
and who also oppose federal public-shooting-grounds. 


WILL AMERICAN 
SPORTSMEN 
SEE THEIR SPORT 
EXTERMINATED? 
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This 1s a legal kill of ducks in California under the ‘‘b 
ment of Agriculture and twenty-one states 
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ag limit’’ as fixed by the U. S. Depart- 


The first group then contained the following elements: 
‘ > 

The U. S. Biological Survey, the Advisory Board, the 

National Association of Audubon Societies, the American 


Game Protective Association, and all the officers and di- 
rectors of those organizations. The bag-limit-defending 
group now includes the Izaak Walton League, the American 
Wild Fowlers, and probably all the “rich-men’s ducking 


clubs” of the Dark and Bloody Grounds. 

That war has lasted five full years; and it easily may last 
as long as any unkilled migratory game remains. The 
fighters against constructive conservation, and for the de- 


fense of game-hogs, have successfully blocked all worth- 
while federal reductions of bag limits. But, while they have 
been doing this, we have helped to completely destroy the 
odious public-shooting-grounds bill, which certainly should 
check increases in killings. 

Item 8.—Meanwhile, utterly despairing of action by the 
3iological Survey, twenty-nine states of our nation have 
voluntarily reduced their bag limits on ducks and geese, most 
of them to fifteen and four per day. That Colorado became 
disgusted and angry at Washington, and went back from 
ten to twenty-five ducks per day is deplorable, but not very 
surprising. 

Item 9.—In 1924 the writer met 
dent in his relations with Dr. E. W. 
logical Survey. The facts and occurrences were 


with a deplorable acci- 
Nelson and the Bio- 


as follows: 


ESPAIRING of action by the Secretary of Agriculture, 

in December, 1924, the writer made ready to introduce in 
Congress a — bill to reduce the federal bag limits on 
migratory game, by approximately 40 per cent from the exist- 
ing figures. This meant cutting every bag 
limit of twenty-five per day down to 
fifteen. Just as that plan was about to 
be carried out, Dr. Nelson requested D1 
Hornaday to meet him at a luncheon con- 
ference in a New York hotel. In the 
hope of reaching a working agreement 
that invitation was accepted; and the 
conference occurred on December 7, 
1924. At the end of three hours of friend- 
ly talk, Dr. Nelson said, in his most 
frank and engaging manner: 

“Now, the fact is, J believe that the bag 
limits on migratory game should ‘be re- 
duced. John Burnham thinks so, too.” 

“IT am most pleased to hear you say 
that. I never heard either of those facts 
before this moment.” 

“Yes, it is true. But about one thing 
I am troubled. I am not able to make up 
my mind what the figures should be. But 
there is a way to remedy that. We will 
make an immediate inquiry into the 
waterfowl situation, by means of a ques- 
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R. J. Bieger in the St. Louis Twwe-@ Week Glob: Democrat 


Says the hog 


tionnaire, and obtain a lot of definite in- 
(Continued on page 82) 
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Our Advisory Board 
BROOKE ANDERSON, president Campfire Club of Chicago, 
member Federal advisory board Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 


J. P. CUENIN, rod and gun editor San Francisco Examiner, 
aggressive in the protection of wildfowl on Pacific Coast. 

J. B. DOZE, game warden of Kansas, sportsman. 

GID GRAHAM, state senator, author present Game Law Okla- 
homa. 

GLENN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman. 
ALDO LEOPOLD, conservationist, author, sportsman 

JACK MINER, author ‘‘ Jack Miner and the Birds’’ and other 
works, conservationist and wild fowl protector 

JOSEPH D. PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman. 

DR. R. FRED PETTIT, author, scientific collector, organizer. 
EDMUND SEYMOUR, President American Bison Society, conser- 
vationist, sportsman. 








Our ‘Platform 


A maximum 15-bird nation-wide duck limit. 

More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse. 
Better protection for all bears. 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund. 
Congressional cooperation to provide for Federal game refuges. 
Stop wanton drainage of wildfowl areas. 


More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth. 


Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons 








Our Readers Express Themselves on Duck Bag Limits 


Knows—and Approves money, managed to have 


the open season Not Proud 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was very much arranged to suit their own convenience. Editor Outdoor Life:—Referring to 


interested in your editorial “Sister, Count 
the Ducks.” I have known 


Paul Reding- leased the natural 


hey have thru shooting clubs bought or your editorial in the October number of 
resting places of Qurpoor Lire. 


.. Your remarks about 


ton for the past twelve or thirteen years Migratory game, jealously herding off the — the sport who belongs to no club and has 


and while I believe he is ambitious and 
approve of it, I do not believe that he 
would deliberately double-cross the west- 
ern sportsman. This is merely a matter 
of difference of opinion, however, and I 
do not intend to enter into any contro- able 


specialized guns 
massacred 
versy over that. 

The main thing I am writing you for is 
to commend you and your publication for 
the stand they are taking on migratory 
bird bag limits. Do you suppose by your 
efforts the western states could be pre- 
vailed upon to adopt a fifteen bag limit? 

I am of the opinion that very few of our 


‘The hogs have 


: 7 ms 
western ducks get into the eastern [00. Thus more 


states, and if such a thing could be done 
I believe it would help our shooting 


(that 
ducks tolled in by use of feed. imagination in order to comprehend the 

»V inviting 1n two to 
do not shoot, our 
for all. Oh, I know, 
Seeing all this, it 
ordinary every-day 


their own benefit, 


q sult that birds are 


ordinary citizen by means of posting and tg shoot at large are incorrect and I 
employment of pseudo peace officers (thus see plainly that you are misinformed for 
bringing into contempt 
officer), then by 


the name peace jf you ever had been out on a public 
of the highly- shooting ground on a shooting day you 


ammunition avail- would never want to go again. 


is the word) the Have you ever tried to stretch your 


four friends who Federal Government's viewpoint of these 


butcher kills the limit questions? If so, you will know that it 
‘ I've seen it done. js far broader than that of any one in- 
is not strange that the dividual. I believe you will carry your 
sportsman reasons point, of reducing the bag limit, much 


laws stacked for quicker by avoiding personalities and 
I will get mine confining your remarks to the questions 


} birds are killed than 4f Game Preservation. Such remarks 
would otherwise be the case, with the re- as yours do not make me feel proud that 
becoming more and [| am a subscriber of your paper. 


great lead... . kK. J. BaLpRIpGE, more scarce each year, “Sister, Count the Calif. ALLEN R. Powers, M. D. 
N. M . Ducks,’ to the contrary notwithstanding. ; 
; : 5 ; ....A drastic remedy is necessary to Nasty 
Canadian Encourages relieve an intolerable situation. ; Editor Outdoor Life :—I think that was 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I am following Ten ducks or other water birds in the a mighty nasty cartoon that you had in 
with great interest and sympathy your aggregate per day, except brant and the last issue assailing the Biological 
campaign to reduce the bag limit. Fif- geese, and of these, three of cither or ag- Survey. 


teen ducks per day and five geese is gregate, not each. 
enough for any man, and we sportsmen squeal, loud and long. 


Yes, the hogs will I wish you would take my name off 


For the last your Advisory Committee. Game con- 


outside the duck clubs fences would be ten years I have placed a bag limit of servation will not get very far as long as 
mighty well satisfied if we ever got this five ducks on my own shooting, except those who shoot—I won’t say sportsmen 


bag in a week.... Yours for fair play when I shoot with the camera. Mr. —are continually slinging mud and quar- 
and better sportsmanship. ; McGuire, we must find ways to “protect” reling. Won. B. MErRSHORN. 
Can, CuHartes D, LA Nauze. that protect. CHASE COLE. Mich. 
Agrees Colo, Enthuses 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Shake. Your Contemns Editor Outdoor Life :—Your editorial, 


editorial anent rich duck-hogs, shooting- Editor Outdoor 
club hogs and double-crossing politicians send me Ourpoor 


Afe:—You need not “Sister, Count the Ducks,” is a yard wide 


any more. After and all wool but the buttons. I know 


is very timely and to the point. While reading the editorial in the October num- of no sport where the violations have 
the proposed reduction is in the right ber of this year on ducks I do not care been as great as in duck shooting. 


direction, it is not great enough to insure to read your paper any 


more. This sport has always been confined to 


against the practical extinction of th [ am not a duck hunter, not having the more wealthy class of so-called 
eame. shot ducks for over forty years and I am_ sportsmen, as it is too expensive for the 
Let us look briefly at what the game- not interested in ducks, but I am dis- poor man to indulge in; his chances are 


hogs have done even in the span of years tinctly interested 


trying to suppress to walk the marshes, with a thousand to 


vou can recollect, and you are a much’ ignorant and unfair propaganda such as_ one shot that he will never get the bag 
younger man than I am. your editorial obviously is. You should limit. 


They, the game-hogs, under guise of join the <Anti-Saloon 


League and act The law to little Algernon, is like the 


protection and conservation of game with those unreasonable bigots, because good cow that gives a big bucket of milk, 
have, in ways and by means best-known that is where you belong. .. . and then kicks it over. 
RicHarD C, Storey. Little sister would have to work long 


to themsetves, including a liberal use of 


















after the midnight hours to count the 
ducks that are killed by little Algernon 


in one day on the Susquehanna flats. 
Every man on the boat, as well as the 
boy that picks the ducks, has a license, 
and the limit for each one is assigned to 
little Algernon, so that he may advertise 
his powers. 

Fifteen ducks are enough for any man 
in a day. 

... Sentiment and fine stories won't 
bring back the ducks; even if we do 
know how many we have, reduce the bag 
limit and let posterity have a shot. 

As President of the Pennsylvania State 
Division of the I. W. L. A. I will en- 
deavor to teach every Waltonian that fif- 
teen should be the bag limit. 

Wo. H. Moore, Pres. 

Pennsylvania State Division I. W. L. A. 


Enjoyed 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. McGuire's 
editorial is so clever, so well worded and 
has so much force to it that I could read 
it over a hundred times and still enjoy 


ie a EpwuNp SEYMOUR. 
nN. 
Commends 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Having read 


your editorial in the October issue of 
Ovtpoor Lire entitled “Sister, Count the 
Ducks,” I am still firmer in my belief 
that fifteen ducks should be the limit. And 
I must commend you on your arraignment 
of Redington—only you should have iaid 
it on heavier if possible... . 
Calif. W. A. SPICKLER. 
Congratulates 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I just finished 
reading your editorial in the November 
issue and believe me it hits the nail on 
the head. I for one have grown very 
tired of promises and sentimentalism in 
game affairs. The time is late for action 
but it is not too late yet. What we need 
is real hard-headed conservation with 
able-bodied and brained sportsmen en- 
forcing’ tt: . . . 

Fifteen ducks are too many; ten are a 
great plenty. What family can eat fifteen 
ducks or even ten? Let’s be reasonable 
and have a little decency toward our- 
selves and brother and sister sportsmen 
and the ones in generations to come. 

So, I say, all power to you in your 
fight for a respectable bag limit... . 
3elieve me, my congressmen and senators 
will surely hear from me. 


Wash. Cart F. Monr. 
Demurs 
Editor Outdoor Life:—....I have 


been a duck hunting enthusiast ever since 
I was able to place a gun to my shoulder, 
and I feel that I know what I am talking 
about when I speak of conditions in my 
locality. There are more birds in my 
vicinity now than there have been for 
twenty years and last year there wasn't 
sufficient food to feed them. This has 
occurred in face of the fact that there are 
at least three times the number of hunt- 
ers today in comparison with twenty 
years ago. There were very few days 
last season that I was fortunate enough 
to bag the limit; this I believe was 
caused by the now many restrictions ex- 
isting in the Migratory Bird Act. I per- 
sonally feel that the law is becoming so 
strict that it is everything but a pleasure 
for a man to enjoy himself by taking a 
day off for the purpose of hunting. Why 
make it worse?.... 
Va. Gro. F. DowNHAM, 


Says Keep It Up 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The limit on 
ducks should be not over ten for one day 
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and not over fifty for the season. I would 
be perfectly satisfied with half that many. 
Either that with strict enforcement as 
nearly as it can be done or goodbye duck 
in a short time. They may talk till they 
are black in the face about ducks holding 
their own, to say nothing about being on 
the increase, but I don’t believe there's a 
word of truth in it. Where years ago 
during flight time the air used to be full 
of them, there are scarcely any seen now 
in these parts. And the same sad story 
comes from truthful men as to conditions 
in other parte of this section. I can’t un- 
derstand what in the blue blazes any man 
wants with more than that number any- 
how, unless he wants to subsist his fam- 
ily and all his friends on duck meat dur- 


ing season and for weeks or months 
afterward from cold-storage. This cold- 
storage business together with baited 
shooting waters is what is raising ned 
with the duck species and if anything 
could be* done in time to check it be- 
fore the birds are gone, it should be 
done. 


Ovrpoor Lire is doing a fine service for 
us shooters in this respect and I for one 
hope that Congress will take hold of the 
thing and handle it. I remember that 
you and I had some correspondence on 
this subject about twenty-five years ago. It 
was then that I first began seeing copies of 
Outpoor Lire. I thought then that it was 
a national rather than a state question 
and I have been growing more convinced 
along that line ever since. Keep up the 
good work and maybe after a while they 
will act down at Washington. 


Iowa. A. J. WatcsMitH. 
What’s the Use? 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Noticed the 
editorial, “Sister, Count the Ducks.” It’s 


all right, but what’s the use or good of 
it when the game hogs have control of 
the laws and the marshes, etc? So long 
as the “peepul” are as wise and as smart 
as the poor deluded law-obeying “peepul” 
are in the majority of instances, when 
you only need to slap ’em on the back 
and salve ’em a little and they forget 
they ever had anything to kick about at 
all. 

Duck clubs are a business, as you 
know, and if the business doesn’t pay it 
goes flooey. How is it the dues are from 
$100 up—yeh, way up too—for member- 
ship in a duck club per year? Well, I'll 
tell you how it is. I, say, am in the 
draving and cartage business. Well, I 
have to please my clients and what could 
be better than if I give them some ducks 
in the fall? I belong to a duck 
club, say, and go out a couple of days 
or a week and have ducks for all the 
shipping clerks and shippers on my books. 
Whee, ain’t we got fun? Twenty-five 
ducks a day is like 20 miles per hour— 
it doesn’t mean anything. 

. .COh, it’s a great system—and the 
system doesn’t like to be held to account 
for anything, and least of all, the migra- 
tory birds. If birds will bring dollars— 
and look, we don’t have a darn thing to 
do with raising the birds or feeding them, 
or even getting them for that matter— 
why, give the boys a little fun. Oh, my 
gosh, what a pain. Conservation, bah. 
For the working man, sure. But for us 
plutes—“never heard of it.” 

I say six ducks, not over twenty per 
season; one goose, not more than five per 
season, is enough. But what’s the use? 

Til. D. F. Bock. 


NOTE: The letters here printed are a few of 
the many commending OUTDOOR LIFE’S 
campaign for lower duck bag limits. All of 
those opposing our stand, received up to publi- 
cation time, have been printed above. 
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California’s Activities 


UDGING by recent progress in Cali- 

fornia, the state of Pennsylvania will 
have to look to her laurels, or the con- 
servation crown for first-place 
worn by the Keystone State for so many 
years, may be wrested from her. 

The Pacific Coast state, thru that won 
derful organization, the Associated Sport 
men of California, as well as other sports 
men and agencies, is showing a 
late that challenges admiration. 
things in contemplation or actually 
at present in California, we may mention 
the following: 

1. The recent decision by the above 
organization to issue its own official organ, 
a beautifully printed 20-page journal es- 
pousing in its entirety the cause of game 
and fish protection in that state. 

2. More aggressive action 
ducing duck bag limits. 


1 , 
nonors, 


spurt ot 
\mong 


doing 


toward 


3. <A coordination of effort all over the 
state to put thru a bill that wil! forever 
and adequately protect the black bear. 
Ovutpoor Lire is cooperating toward this 


plan to the fullest. 

4. The creation of more state 
refuges. This plan includes refuges for 
upland bird and wildiowl, and probably is 
the most important step in game conser 
vation that any state can take. 

5. Committees have been appointed 
look after every phase, feature and factor 
in any way associated with game and fish 
preservation, to the end that no stone may 
be left unturned to make of California as 
great a game hunting and fly fishing state 
as she already is a health, scenic and travel 
state. 


Panic 


New Western Association 

DITOR Outdoor Lite:—We formed 

the Western Fish and Game Protectiv: 
Association at Medford, Oregon, at our 
meeting on Sept. 18 and 19, with represen 
tatives of Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia attending. P. Paul Paige, president 
ot the Associated Sportsmen of California, 


was chosen president of the new organiza 
tion; Bert Anderson of Medford, Oregon, 
was chosen first vice president; T. C. 
Miller of Seattle, Wash., as second vice 
president and H. L. Betten of Alameda, 
Calif., as secretary. 

While British Columbia was not rep 


resented, it signified its intention of joi 
ing. The plan of the new organization i 
to bring in the eleven western states. W* 
will work to bring about better protection 


of the great steelhead trout, the Pacific 
salmon and migratory birds m the West. 
and to help the individual states in their 
own local problems Pe 


Caltf. 


Compliments Hornaday and 
Pushes Norbeck Bill 


HE following editorial from 

York Herald-Tribune of 
is an indication of the nation-wide senti 
ment in favor of the Norbeck Bill for the 
establishment of inviolate | 


New 


1928, 


the 


> 
sept. J, 


wild lle game 
refuges, which passed the Senate last ses 
sion and will be presented to the House 
this winter. The editorial is headed “Wild 


Life Refuges”: 
“Dr. William T. Hornaday, president 
of the Permanent Wild Life Fund, is 


against any compromising or rehashing of 
the plan for migratory bird refuges which 
the Senate approved. He is naturally un- 
receptive to invitations for ‘teamwork’ 
from those who still hanker for shooting 
grounds in connection with the 


bird sanc- 
tuaries. 
“The Senate’s passage of the Norbeck 


} 
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rect answers on page 84, 


mark, 


out a compass? 


nest from the gobbler? 


is rising or falling? 


in bushes or low trees? 


> 


w 


not so large? 


anglers, who call ita 








Test Y. ourself j 


On Your Knowledge of the Outdoor Life | 


ARK your answers ona slip of paper and check against the cor- 
Give yourself 5 per cent for every 
question answered substantially right, and add result to find your 
Remember the mark you make this month and see if there 
is any improvement in the mark you get next month. 


Questions this month by J. B. Doze, State Game Warden of Kansas 
1. How can a woodsman get his bearings on cloudy days with- 


2 How did plainsmen, without aid of compasses in the early 
history of the West, get their bearings on cloudy days? 
3. Why does the wild hen turkey take such care to hide its 


4 What quick way informs one when a trash-choked stream 


5 Sometimes a herd of bison will turn upon an individual of 
the herd, goring and trampling it to death 
6. Do bob-white quail make a practice of placing their nests 


7. What North American animal, smaller than a bear but 
larger than a badger, 1s frequently referred 
to as ‘‘ The Glutton’’: 
8 Name three of 
snakes of the United States. 
What fowl resembles the ostrich but is 


10 What duck so frequently prefers to 
dive rather than to fly to escape from man? 
11. What is a lobo? 
12. What northern fish is scorned by many 
“snake’’? | 
13 State within three ounces the average weight of a 12-inch 
large-mouth black bass. 

14. Do cock bob-white quail incubate eggs? 

15 Why do waterfowl, more especially ducks and geese, try to 
rise against the wind? . 


W Dustin White, 16. What is the largest North American game bird on which | 
one of OUTDOOR there is an open season? | 
LIFE Son t +7 a7. hat 1s the common name for the bullsnipe which once 
waa ieee ana ral tr appeared in countless numbers on the plains? 
i 3 ane ain Agha 18 What is the caudal fin of a fish? 
this series was 19. How do fur men associate the letter ‘‘R’’ with pelts? 
85 20. What eastern state has so many surplus does that steps 
must be taken to hunt them down? 





Why? 





the four poisonous Claude P. Fordyce, 
Editor of OUTDOOR 
LIFE’S Camping and 


3oating Department, 
whose average on 
this series was 


90 








bill was a victory for thorogoing con- 
servation, won after seven years of effort 
by friends of unqualified protection for 
migratory game birds on selected lands. 
These advocates gained the point for which 
they had fought persistently when the bill 
went through the Senate shorn of the 
shooting grounds feature. To set up bird 
refuges, and then to open them occasionally 
to hunters would be a tricky way of sup- 
plying wild fowl for sportsmen. 

“The Norbeck bill provides for the pur- 
chase of large areas where the birds may 
feed unmolested on their migrations, per- 
petual refuges forbidden to hunting. It 
is a measure for sincere conservation in 
support of the migratory bird treaty which 
Canada is carrying out conscientiously. The 
bill authorizes yearly anroropriations of 
$1,000,000 to acquire suitable refuges; it 
lays the foundation for saving wild fowl 
that are now in straits for lack of feeding 
grounds adapted to their habits. 

“After all the bickering among con- 
servationists most bystanders will agree 
with Dr. Hornaday that the House should 
fall in with the Senate and give the game 
birds a fair chance.” 


Doze Retires as Game 
Warden 
J B. DOZE, who since 1923 has been 


State Fish and Game Warden ot 
Kansas, has resigned to accept a position 
as editorial executive of the Wichita 
(Kan.) Eagle. Since his connection with 
the Kansas Fish and Game Department 
Mr. Doze has climbed to a position of 
national prominence in conservation work, 
a fact that makes it hard for us to record 
his change of activity. During his in- 
cumbency the revenues in this office in- 
creased from $40,000 to over $200,000 a 
year, while five state parks and five state 
game refuges were established, and three 
hatcheries constructed. 


Volunteer Deputies 
WE NOW have in this state about 800 


volunteer deputies of the Division of 
Fish and Game. The appointments of 
about 300 of these deputies is sponsored 
by the U. S. Forest Service and about 
500 by bona fide fish and game protective 
associations and clubs. 

Each volunteer deputy, except those in 
the employ of the Federal Government, is 
bonded to the state in the sum of $2,500, 
the premium on the bond being paid by 
the state. 

During the past year the volunteer de- 
puties have checked 395,370 hunting and 
angling licenses; they have patroled 436,- 
350 miles of game fields and streams: 
they arrested or assisted in arresting 566 
violators of the fish and game laws, in 
which cases fines in the sum of $17,188 
were imposed. Watcter R. WELCH. 

Captain of Patrol in charge 

Calit. of Volunteer Deputies. 


Wisconsin Spares Hawks 


HE Wisconsin Game Commission 

takes exception to the theory that the 
only good hawks are dead hawks and de- 
clares in a circular to the public that only 
two kinds of hawks found in that state 
do any appreciable damage; namely, the 
Cooper’s and the sharp-shinned hawks. 
The commission protests against whole- 
sale shooting of hawks and declares that 
the marsh, red-shouldered, red-tailed, and 
sparrow hawks are beneficial. 

W. B. Grange, Superintendent of Game 
of the Wisconsin Conservation Commis- 
sion, is authority for the classification 


of hawks in that state and takes the re- 
sponsibility of advocating protection for 
all but the two kinds named above. 
Sportsmen generally are not disposed to 
accept the judgment of ornithologists as 
There is evidence 


final in this matter. 


that the marsh hawk and the red-should- 
ered and red-tailed are on occasion guilty 
of much depredation on game birds. It is 
admitted that the marsh hawk is respon- 
sible more than any other one factor for 
the failure to preserve the heath hen on 
Martha’s Vineyard. Allan Brooks, the 
well-known Canadian naturalist, furnishes 
unquestionable proof of the very great 
destructiveness of the marsh hawks on the 
breeding grounds of waterfowl. Superin- 
etendents of game farms have fouid the 
red-shouldered and the red-tailed exceed- 
ingly destructive to pheasants. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there is not sufficient evidence 
at hand on which to base any arbitrary 
assumption as to the relative good and 
bad in hawks. Much more information 
is needed. 

Meanwhile, it would be well to protect 
the breeding grounds of game birds from 
hawks and crows. There is very little 
doubt but what much destruction can be 
traced to these birds in such places. This 
is not to say that they may not be bene- 
ficial under some circumstances.—Amer- 
ican Game Protective Association. 


Pheasants for Alberta 


IGHTEEN hundred imported ring- 

necked pheasants have been liberated 
on the Alberta prairies near Calgary as 
the first step in the Calgary Fish and 
Game Association’s scheme to restock the 
province with game birds. 

The birds, imported from Oregon, have 
been distributed in seven places along the 
southern edge of the Sarcee Indian pre- 
serve. As in Western United States, there 
has been a decimation of wild coverts in 
Alberta. The prairie chicken, native to the 
province, has grown scarcer with the in- 
flux of settlers to the rich farming lands. 
Several years ago Hungarian partridges 
were imported and the success in breeding 
this game bird has led to the new experi- 
ment. 


Bear and Moose Protection 
in Alaska 


E HAVE just received from Dr. 

W. H. Chase, member of the Alaska 
Game Commission, of Cordova, Alaska, a 
copy of the 1928-29 regulations relating 
to game in Alaska, It is a great pleasure 
for us to state that these regulations have 
now been changed whereby moose are com- 
pletely protected on the Alaska Peninsula 
and that the brown bear of that country 
has been given better protection than here- 
tofore. Certain restrictions on guides’ li- 
censes are provided for, which will work 
toward building up a better personnel 
among the guides there. 

The new Alaska law allows three bears 
in the aggregate of large brown and griz- 
zly to be taken by one man in one season, 
with this exception: On the Kenai Penin- 
sula south of a line following the north 
bank of Portage Creek to its source, 
thence easterly to the head of Passage 
Canal; on the Kodiak-Afognak Island 
group; and on the Alaska Peninsula south 
and west of the Kvichak River, Iliamna 
Lake, and the old portage from Kamishak 
Bay to Kakhonak Bay, in which section 
only two in the aggregate are allowed. 

A great many years ago Outpoor LIFE 
advocated a more liberal policy with re- 
gard to killing big browns in Alaska, as 
about that time they were committing quite 
a few offenses against human life. How- 
ever, now that they are being pursued 
so diligently for museum purposes and in 
a sporting way, we are afraid they will 
disappear if better protection is not af- 
forded them. 
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E HAD been playing bridge one 
evening in Phil’s library and the 


ladies of the party had begun ‘to 
accuse us boys of lack of attention to the 
game, and they had grounds for their ac- 
cusations. My mind was on fishing. It 
was November and a fisherman friend had 
told me the sailfish were beginning to come 
in droves off Palm Beach. I just couldn’t 
get them out of my head. 
No wonder the ladies thought we were 
bores. Imagine a conversation over the 


game that ran liké this: 

“My deal? Oh yes. Say, Phil, old 
George Graves says the stream is full of 
sails; says he saw five of ’em in one ground 
swell the other day with their back fins 
stickin’ out. Helen, gimme that card under 
your chair, will you? It slipped. An’ he saw 





He weighed 66 pounds 


some a jumpin’ too. Misdeal? Sorry! Say 
Phil, why can’t you and I get out there 
tomorrow an’ wrap a couple of those 
babies around our little fingers, huh?” 

They sure had a right to be peeved. 

Well, the upshot of it was we decided to 
go the next day and, as the ladies said, 
“Get the fish off our minds and out of our 
bridge table conversation.” 

Now as it happens Phil and I both have 
cruisers. Phil’s is 34 feet long by 9 feet 
beam and mine is 36 by 10, pretty near 
evenly matched, and the question came up 
as to whose boat should carry the party. 
Phil said his boat because she was shorter 
and quicker to handle; and that might be 
true, but my outfit is fairly quick on the 
controls and I have the quieter motor. 
Well, we were getting nowhere very fast 
when an idea struck me that was a corker. 
Each would take his own boat and go to sea 
alone and land his fish single-handed—kind 
of a contest. 

It was agreed. 
We left the wharf before daylight the 












By Capt. K. L. Howell 


next morning—that in itself ought to tell 
any dyed-in-the-wool angler the state of 
our minds. We were on the ocean before 
the sun had cleared the horizon. 

I shall have to explain a little concern- 
ing the ocean being full of sailfish, as I 
have quoted my fisherman friend. Whena 
fisherman says the ocean is full of fish he 
really means that if you know where and 
how to go after them you can get them; 
that is, they are in the locality. As it hap- 
pened we did not meet up with any of these 
lords of the gulf stream until about 3 
in the afternoon. 

When one is fishing for sails, earnestly, 
he usually catches little else, as the lines 
are short and the bait rides close to the 
surface; also it is the rule to keep free of 
the large schools of king mackerel and 
other fish that settle on our coast during 
the winter season, so our catch had been 
small up to this hour. 

I had two rigs out. On the starboard side 
I had put over a hand line tied to a rubber 
band (a piece of inner ttibe about 3 
inches wide and 3 feet long) to take up 
the shock of a strike. This line was equipped 
exactly the same as my rod, namely, a 10- 
foot leader of piano wire .018 inches in 
diameter with two hooks in tandem hold- 
ing the bait, which in this case was a long 
strip cut from the belly of a king fish and 
roughly shaped to represent a needle fish 
or ballyhoo. 


OCCUPIED the port side, my equip- 

ment being a 6-ounce rod with a No. 
6-0 reel equipped with 300 yards of No. 
12 cuttyhunk line. 

Some sailfish men may criticize the use 
of the hand line, saying that a sailfish 
could not have been taken on it anyway. I 
agree with them, but as will be explained 
later it came in very handy. Well, at about 
3 p. m. we were loafing along about 3 
miles from shore and a little to the south 
of Lake Worth inlet almost side by side. 
The sky was clear but the sea very choppy. 
Suddenly I received such a violent strike 
that it caught me unawares and I was un- 
able to pay back line to the fish in time to 
make the strike effective. 

When a sailfish strikes it is almost in- 
variably a kind of slashing rapier thrust 
with the long protruding horn which is an 
extension of the upper jaw. This horn con- 
sists of a boney lance-like blade to the sides 
of which are attached thousands of tooth- 
like projections about 1/16 of an inch in 
length, with edges like the blade of a knife. 

The strike is readily distinguishable 
from that of other fish and on receiving 
this signal the angler releases his reel as 
quickly as possible and allows the bait to 
remain at rest until the sailfish returns 
from where his momentum has carried him, 
and swallows the bait, considering it a fish 
that he has just killed. 

I paid out line on the chance that I 
might still be lucky and pick him up, but 
without success. Winding in I discovered 
that the bait had been torn to such an ex- 
tent that it was useless and | replaced it 





SN 


Single-Handling the Sailfish 


as quickly as possible. Just as I was put- 
ting my line overboard again I noticed that 
the hand line was jerking violently. My 
sailfish was amusing himself by rapping 
at it while I got new bait on my rod line 
for him. And so it proved, for no sooner 
did my line drop back to its usual position 
than he came at it again, and that time I 
got him. 

Imagine my position, fellow anglers: a 
hand line dragging a hundred feet astern, a 
65-pound fighting devil on the end of a 
24-pound test line and a 36-foot cruiser 





A king fish, weighing over 50 pounds, 
taken by the author 


to handle in the bargain. First I thought 
he wouldn’t fetch up at all. I have seen 
them go to the end of a 300-yard line and 
then snap it off like grocer’s twine when 
the man at the helm of the boat had failed 


to come about and follow a large fish 
quickly. 
You can bet I came about as fast as 


possible, steering with one hand while I 
held the rod with the other, but that quick 
turn was nearly my undoing for just as I 
was about to open the throttle and follow 
my fish he decided to follow me and there 
was a hot time taking up slack line, and 
don’t you forget it. While I was sweating 
and trying to take up the big loop of slack, 
Mr. Fish was amusing himself by standing 
on his tail and trying to shake my hook out. 


pmALLy I got her headed back so as to 
put my fish astern when to my horror I 
saw him head straight for that hand line 
and it looked to me as if everything I could 
do would not prevent a tangle—but he 


turned in time and sawed back on his own 
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Trout from an Idaho lake. 


calied a ‘‘Jackson whitefish Can 


side in another vigorous run that took 
about 60 yards, then he just lay and shook 
his head and acted sulky. By this time | 
had gotten my craft headed in a large cir- 
cle with the sail as its approximate center 
and started in to wear him down, and inci- 
dentally wear myself down as well, as every 
deep-sea angler knows. 

Three or four short runs with jumps at 
their ends and another ten minutes of hard 
work on my part and he was in sight, about 
40 feet to the stern; but not another inch 
would he come until I had cut the power 
off completely and pumped that sulky spell 
out of him. 

In whipping a sailfish the angler usually 
tries to “pump him,” as the saying goes. 
It is a process of weakening the neck 
muscles by a series of tugs tending to turn 
the fish’s head in toward the boat. Of 
course he fights these tugs by shaking his 
head until he has no longer the power to 
resist, when he can be brought in very eas- 
ily. Sometimes the pumping process re- 
quires an hour or more. 

When he did decide to come alongside 
the battle was by no means over, for I had 
vet to bring him inboard, and that proved 
the hardest job of all. I had taken in all 
the line and the steel leader wire was up 
to the end of the rod, the boat was moving 
very slowly forward and the sail was 
dragging at the end of the leader about 10 
feet astern. Now came the test. That 
leader had to be pulled forward until I 
could reach the fish’s horn just below the 
surface of the water. I dared not wrap 
the leader around my hand even with gloves 
on for he might revive at any instant and 
jerk violently and that might mean the loss 
of a finger even thru a canvas glove. Steel 
piano wire can cut! However, at last I 
got a firm grip on his horn and in he came; 
it took all the strength I could muster, but 
who would fail at a time like that? 

As soon as that old baby was on the 
deck he woke up, but it didn’t do him much 
good as I had a firm grip on his horn and 
all he could do was rap his old tail on the 
deck and make a noise like somebody using 
a sledge hammer. This lasted about five 
minutes and then believe me I took a rest 
and let the boat go hang. 

\bout ten minutes later I ran up along- 
side Philip to tell him the news and there 
on the cockpit floor sat Phil hanging on 
with both hands to the horn of a sail that 
was squirming and thrashing as tho he 
were possessed of the devil. We had both 
got our strikes at the same time and neither 
knew that the other had taken a fish. My 
sail measured 7 feet 9 inches and weighed 
66 pounds and Phil's measured 7 feet 11 


One of the fish in this group is not a trout. 
: vou tell which 


Locally it is 


this 1s? Photo by G. Phelps 


inches and weighed exactly the same. 

But as I see it the ladies don’t seem to be 
much better off as concerns bridge table 
talk, because every time I see Phil now he 
makes me talk of sails. 


Up Stream or Down? 
By L. E. Eubanks 
ape esi authorities agree that 


most fishermen prefer to cast the fly 
to the fish from below. The reason is 
found in the difficulty of coming in from 
the other direction; it takes a lot of prac- 
tice to drift a fly well and to get it on the 
exact line where it will cover the fish. 
Great accuracy is required, for the recovery 
necessary for a second cast usually makes 
the fish suspicious. Further too, you have 
to gauge out enough slack line to let the 


fly float down unhindered, “natural 
like.” 

Because of these facts, many dry-fly 
experts stick to up-stream fishing. But 


there are times when drifting is decidedly 
the better plan. For instance, when a 
trout has risen in slack water near the far 
bank. If you try to cover the fish from 
below, the swift current in midstream will 
drag the fly out of its course immediately 
—that is, unless you are a regular wizard 
at casting. 

The easier way to get the fly over the 
fish, under such circumstances, is by cast- 
ing it across and down stream. The closer 
a fish is to your side of the stream the 








more skill it requires to get the fly placed 
without alarming him. 

One of the best arguments for up-stream 
fishing ‘is that the angler approaches from 
behind, since trout lie with head up-stream. 
In spite of this, there are many streams in 
which actual test will show that trout are 
decidedly more easy of approach when the 
angler faces them. The conditions of light 
and background are thought to explain this, 
but whatever the reason, down-stream fish- 
ing will get better results in such places. 
Another argument for drifting is that it 
is more apt to be new to the fish; they 
have become “wise” to approaches from 
their rear. 

As one man—an expert at both up- 
stream and down-stream fishing—has ex- 
plained, drifting would probably be prac- 
ticed much more generally than it is, in 
spite of its difficulties, were it not for the 
fact that a considerable number of the 
fish brought up by this plan are missed. 
This is due to over-haste in striking. It is 
not that trout or grayling cannot be hooked 
perfectly by a drift cast. The trouble is 
that one’s hand is prone to answer too 
quickly to the indications of a rise. Per- 
haps when looking down-stream one sees 
the first signs of a rise’ more quickly than 
when looking up stream. At any rate, the 
tendency toward hasty striking is always 


greater when working down-stream. The 
excellent rule of striking deliberately 


should be even more strictly obeyed in fish- 
ing down than in fishing up; and once you 


have accustomed yourself to being de- 
liberate, you will not miss any more fish 
when drifting than when fishing up- 
stream. 


The argument of up or down cannot be 
safely settled without some familiarity with 
the particular stream—the light conditions, 
the amount of fishing done on its waters, 
the usual methods of the anglers, etc. Try 
both methods, and judge for yourself; it 
is not usually best to confine all your cast- 
ing to either plan. Variation of method 
increases the sport and, after all, that is 
the main object. You can have a lot of 
fun without possessing the ability to “throw 
a fly into a teacup.” 


Swivels 
By William D. Haynes 


T was shown to me that a swivel on a 

line will not operate and that a line will 
twist easier than a swivel can turn. This 
was demonstrated by Cotton Thread Jimmy 
Jordan who will tie a line to each end of 
a swivel and show you that the line will 
twist and the swivel will not turn if ordi- 
nary trolling tension is put on the line. 





CASTING PRACTICE ON HOTEL ROOF 


The photo shows the casting pool 100 feet long and 20 feet wide built on the roof 
of a ten-story department store in Portland, Oregon, for practice by Oregon anglers 
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Nati 1 
FREE-FOR-ALL NATIONAL Tetuepies 
CHAMPIONSH IP: AT WILMINGTON, a clean 


sweep of every event in which 
Quads were eligible! First, 
second, third, fourth and fifth 
in the Grand Free-for-all, Frey 
winning with 36.7 m.p.h. 
First, second, third and fourth 
in Class D Free-for-all and 
first and second in Amateur 
Class D—Harrington setting 


GREATEST SPEED IN <9 7iinnl 
COMPETITION 



































and officially declared stock. 

AT DANVILLE, Quads reg- 
istered one victory after an- 
other, culminating in a new 
official competition record of 


37.3 m.p.h. by Higgins. 


AT PEORIA, Midwest Cham- 
pionship Regatta, Quads 
again swept the field—taking 
the 5-mile and 25-mile Free- 
for-alls, and capping these 
wins with a new time-trial rec- 
ord of 41.748 m.p.h. by Tra- 
vis—the oft-predicted 40-mile 
outboard speed reached, 


NATIONAL TIME TRIAL 
RECORD 


only a Hi-Speed Quad, ex- 
pertly driven on a fast boat 
can successfully compete ; 
with a Hi-Speed Quad, ex- 
pertly driven on a fast boat. 


a passed, shattered! 
748 De 5 i ’ : The outboard world now 
es 2 at knows the plain truth—that 


Write for complete descriptive litera- 
ture on the Hi-Speed Quad. The Elto 
ME 0) ¢board Motor Co., Ole Evinrude, 
Pres., Mason St., Dept.41 Milwaukee. 
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HE world the river is; both you and I, 
fp all mankind, are either fish or fry. 
If we pretend to reason, first or last 
His baits will tempt us, and his hooks hold fast. 


Here sits, in secret, blest theology, 


Waited upon by grave 


philosophy 


Both natural and moral: history, 
Deck'd and adorn'd with flowers of poetry; 


There is no danger in his baits; 


that hook 


Will prove the safest which is surest took. 


The First Cast 






this snow-cradle\ in the 


ag ROM 
4 hills above the clouds, the infant 


= 


EA», stream glides down the rock- 
strewn mountain side to the 
canyon bed. It trickles among 
boulders and tree roots to the edge of the 
precipice, and jumps headlong to the mist- 
covered basin below. There it stops a mo- 
ment to pirouette in circling eddies and 
gather new strength; then bounds on with 
all the throbbing, exultant vigor of Youth 
pushing forth from sheltered abodes into 
the open spaces of Life. 






Gleaming thru the perspective of granite 
walls pine-covered, majestic in her ermine 
mantle of everlasting ice, the mother- 
mountain silently watches her rollicking 
child and feeds it unsparingly from her 
white breasts. Many foster-mothers in the 
ereat household of hills give it generous 
nourishment, and it grows amazingly. 

At our particular trysting-place, it has 
widened to an amusingly sedate little river 
striving to appear grown up, but whose 
child-heart is revealed as it goes laughing 
and singing over the shallows. With gath- 
ered strength it romps riotously on, rum- 
bling heavily between huge boulders, mak- 
ing the very earth tremble as it pours over 
a ledge of bed-reck into the turbulent, 
foam-crowned pool beneath—then quickly 
lapses into silence as it enters lush meadow- 
gardens of water-cress and wild flowers. 

In the hush of this wide resting-place, 
ereen carpeted and blossom-sweet, we fancy 
we can hear the very granite of the moun- 
tains expanding in the noonday sun; the 
staccato cry of the tiny bush-tit rings thru 
the stillness; the wind whispers softly thru 
the grasses; the red-wing blackbird on his 
bullrush and the bobolink singing in mid- 
air invite the stream to leisurely wandering 
among the quiet marshes where _ baby- 
broods are taking wing; the bullfrog croaks 
a raucous warning of hazards that await 
world-voyagers ; the waving cat-tails beck- 
on to exploration of muskrat dens above 
their roots, and the thick cress-beds open 
enticing bypaths that lead to blossoming 
banks. 








Ch. Harvie. M. A. 


HE throb of adventure, the vision of 

greatness-to-be, the sureness of self 
that silences admonition—these sound the 
one brave clarion that youth can hear. 
And so, lingering restlessly a moment in 
this meadow-garden, the stream leaps sud- 
denly beyond its flowered borders, hurdles 
a great pine that has fallen across its path, 
and spreads itse!f broader and deeper as it 
tumbles down the canyon. Ever gaining 
swiftness and power, it sweeps under, over, 
around and beyond all that would deny it 
headway. 

At last it bursts from its canyon home, 
abates its turbulent pace when it comes out 
upon the foothill slopes, steadies itself as 
it finds the way gradually becoming level, 
and finally moves sedately thru the valley 
—a broad river, keeping well within its 
banks, mighty in its very restraint, sure in 
its deliberate going, masterful in its slow- 
moving depths—content in a mission ful- 
filled as it slips quietly into the waiting 
arms of the sea. 

It has come a long and rugged journey, 
this snow-baby of the hills, since it sprang 
from its crevasse-cradle on the mountain 
side. It has met opposition that deterred, 
but could not conquer; barriers that proved 
its cunning in finding another way; rock- 
strewn courses that sent it staggering, but 
ever singing, and singing merriest when its 
path was roughest—a kindly stream, be- 
friending all manner of folk as it jour- 
neyed. 

The miner, wresting his meager liveli- 
hood from the veins in the granite hills, 
had surely failed but for its timely aid to 
give him drink, and flush his sluice-boxes, 
feed his boilers and wash his mill-plates. 

The grchardist in the valley gives it 
thanks as he watches his golden fruits 
ripening in the sun and filling their juice- 
cells from the irrigation courses loaned by 
the stream. 

Upon it rests the benediction of a thou- 
sand homes whose windows gleam cheerily 
thru the dark night, and the busy shops 
whose machinery whirrs steadily with a 
power born in the high hills where the 
stream turned aside from its play for a 
moment to work a miracle. 








eANGLER'S KIT 


In these columns it is our purpose to men- 
tion angling notions and wrinkles as the 
makers may send us for examination arid 
try-out. We are simply commenting on 
new things, leaving the wise angler to 
determine for himself whether or not they 
are worth while. Suggestions and critic- 
isms are invited. If interested, enclose 2 
cents postage for maker’s name and ad- 
dress.—Angling Editor. ‘ 














A Weedless Surface Bait 

This is one of the new surface baits designed 
for casting in the pads and rushes. A weedless 
single-hook bait that will meet the approval of 
all who favor the single-hook type of lure. Comes 
in a number of color 
finishes, including frog. 
Will do what surface 
baits are intended to do in 
the matter of action, and the weed guards are 
positive in their action without interfering with 
the striking fish. Speaking of action—it has 
plenty of it, enough to satisfy the most rabid 
action fan. 





This One for Pork 
The illustration represents one of two very 
similar baits put out by the same manufacturers, 
and differing mainly in size. Not exactly new 
to the trade but new to a great many of the 


boys. A metal bait, with 
red feather and differ- 
ent metal finishes. Spin- a ae 


ner-like fins adorn the 

leader and the bottom of the body. The lure may 
be used as it comes, or one may add pork rind. 
In the latter case the lure has a very unique 
action, giving the rind a wave-like vibration. <A 
casting or trolling lure for bass and other game- 
fish. 





Read of them next month in Lorin Haii’s 
‘*Trout of the High Beavers”’ 


| Utah Trout 
| 





Gimme 


Gimme the roar of a rollicking four, 
Or the beat of a couple of cylinders more. 
Gimme the feel of a quivering wheel— 
(Wait—have you heard this before?) 
Gimme the dust, 
If you’re bound to be just; 
Gimme the heat 
If you feel that you must; 
And I'll still get a thrill 
That no dust cloud can kill 
From the roar of a rollicking four. 


Gimme the shout of the truculent trout 
At the curious feel of a hook in his snout; 


Gimme the sing of a hard twisted 
string— 

(Have I mentioned this matter? No 
doubt). 


Gimme the blister that follows the bliss 
In the place on my face 
That the sun didn’t miss. 
And I'll still get a thrill 
That no sun-burn can kill 
From the shout of the truculent trout. 


Gimme a song as I travel along, 
When the best of my efforts go wrong. 

Gimme the chime of a rollicking rhyme— 
(Brother—I’m making this strong). 
Oil up your bludgeon 
And gimme a slam, 
A crack on the back, 
And I won't give a dam. 

For I'll still get a thrill 

That no war club can kill 
From a song as I travel along. 

CarEY HOLBROOK. 
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Complete Combination, #7 & 


a} Outdoor Recreation 


A 4 i if } N 


THE IDEAL <fyristok> ELEY CASTING COMBIN 
v ‘ 


sbectal box 


A delightful gift 


100 Yards No. FE 


KINGFISHER\DELUXE 


ENAMELED-SELK _ 


me FLY 44 a a ™ 


Ee 








HE BRISTOL ROD in this combination is 
equipped with our new patented Alignment 
Device which automatically brings all guides 
into proper alignment, and prevents the joints 
from twisting. If your dealer has not the above 


Fishing Tackle Combination in stock, order di- 
rect, enclosing $25.00. 

THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BRISTOL Pacific Coast Agents : CONN. 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 















Want 
speed?r 
Want Powerr 
Want strict 
economyr Want 
endurancerP You 
get them all in a Ker- 
math. Each Kermath 
has a wealth of engi- 
neering refinements. 
The Kermath line runs 
from high speed, high 
powered models to 
staunch efficient little 
motors, any one of 
which will give you 
untold satisfaction. 


3 to 150 H. P. $135 to $2,300 


Kermath 
Manufacturing 
Company 


5891 Commonwealth Ave. 
Detroit, Michigan 


90 King St. W., 


Toronto, Ontario 


Catalog on 
request. 
Write 

now 

















**Greatest little Bass bait made’”’ writes 


Leslie B. McClees, Red Bank, N. J 


TIN LIZ 


Sensational Metal Minnow, $1.00 


FRED ARBOGAST 


(Professioncl Champion Bait Caster) 


AKRON, OHIO 
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Will Bass Eat Frogs? 





Editor Anglit Department: Some years ago, 
if I remember correctly, there was much dis- 
cussion as to whether or not bass really fed on 
frogs. I did not see how the discussion came 
out, and am wondering if you can tell me what 
decision was reached. I am rather curious to 


now of fishing age and 
straight of it.—G. R. J., 


boys are 


I want to tell them the 


Fla. 


Answer: Sure we can tell how the dis- 
both sides still believe that they 
That’s always the way with 

But, joking aside, there is 
ss liking frogs as food. We 


you 
cussion came out 

won the decision. 
these fishing scraps. 


no questior about bz 


have kept under observation for many 
months, and have fed them frogs by the dozen. 
One fellow got so he would take them right out 
of our hand. Just how many they are able to 
catch, when beating up and down the lake vegeta- 
tion paths, we do not know. But, we would 
certainly hate to he a_ fre and try to swim 
acros a bass cove!—S. R. J. 
Motor Speed for Trolling 

Editor Angling Department: Have been read- 
ing some of your articles on motor trolling and 
have decided to buy an outboard for trolling this 
summer. What speed do you find best for getting 
the big fellows?—N. A. B., Mo. 

Answer: That will depend entirely upon the 
mood of the fish. We usually start with the 
motor running very slowly. If this doesn’t work, 
we speed up a bit. It all depends upon the 
striking mood of the big fellows but, as a rule, 
the slower the better is a good motto. In deep 
water, you know, you will have to add more 
weight if you speed up, otherwise you will find 
your spoon riding much too high—S. R. J. 

Wire-Wrapped Bamboo 

Editor Angling Department: What do you 

think of wrapping a bamboo rod with very fine 


wire? It seems to me that this would be stronger 

than silk and would not tend to fray out when 

the varnish cracks. I do not mean complete wrap- 

ping of the rod, just a few windings here and 

there as are found on the ordinary bamboo caster. 
S. 2. a ee 


no reason for 


Answer: Personally we can see 
substituting wire for silk in the winding of a 
rod. The wrappings of a bamboo are not there 
for strength, as is evidenced by the fact that 


modern high-class rods have very 

There might be reason for 
guides with fine wire, for there is 
strain on these metal parts at times, 
would be gained otherwise with the 
exception of adding weight. If the rod is kept 
well varnished there is little trouble with silk 
windings.—S. R. J. 


many of the 
few windings. 
wrapping the 


some 


considerable 


Hooks For Flies 

Department: I am _ planning 
flies this winter but do not know 
of hook to use. Will you kindly 


Editor Angling 
on making 
just what style 


some 


tell me which style is most commonly used in 
making flies?—P. R. W., Mich. 
Answer: The style of hook depends a great 


deal on what is known as the personal equation. 
In other words, there are many possibilities. 
Among those most commonly used will be found 
styles as the following: Sproat, Pennell, 
Sneck and Jamison Barbless. The 
heavier hook styles, such as Kirby and Cincinnati 
Bass, and the long shank Carlisles and Aberdeens 
are seldom used for ordinary flies. Turned down 
often flies, tho a straight eye 


such 


Model Perfect, 


eyes are used for 


is necessary if the hook is to be used with a 
spinner. Most flies are, nowadays, built on eyed 
hooks. Take your choice and, we think, you will 


be satisfied with the results.—S. R. J 








Florida Deep-sea Denizens 


One of the features of our next 


issue will be R. L. Sutton’s 


‘*The Erratic Sailfish’’ 

















| FISHING KINKS| 





Buffers for Rod Cases 


ERE’S a good one that I worked out 

some time ago to save the. pounding 
that the ends and tips of rods get in a 
case. Having had a little grief from this 
source I decided to use the head a little, 
with the following result. Get a rubber 
sponge—the red, flat, oval kind that is full 
of holes—and cut out a piece to fit both 
ends of the rod cases. I stuck same in with 
waterproof household cement and now I can 








drop the reds down into the cases with no 
thoughts of injury. Mighty simple method 
of protecting the tips and butts, and so 
easy to make. if the sponge is too thick 
it can be split into thin layers, since it 
does not take much of this sponge rubber 
to make a good buffer.—E. R. Starkweath- 


r, Minn. 
Dry Fly Oil 

ILL a bottle half full of gasoline. Get 

some paraffin wax, the sort used on 
preserves, and shave it up fine. Put in 
about one part of wax to three parts of 
the gasoline and shake well until the wax 
is dissolved. Dip a fly in the solution and, 
after a few false casts, you will be sur- 
prised how well the fly will float—even 
after hooking a fish—Charles Rindgen. 


Waterproofing for Lines 
ISSOLVE ¥% ounce of orange shellac 
in 4 pint of alcohol. Add 1 teaspoon- 
ful each of Venice turpentine and raw lin- 
seed oil, and 2 ounces of tincture of benzoin. 
Shake well and put in a varnish can, placing 
can in hot water. Soak the coiled line in 
the varnish for two hours, then hang it up 
to dry. Thin the varnish with alcohol and 
repeat the dipping. When the line is dry, 
rub it down well with a woolen rag greased 
with tallow. Silk lines treated in this man- 
ner are pliable, and the fibers of the silk are 
so united by the varnish that the strength 
of the line is almost doubled. It is, also, 

really waterproof.—Eino Niskala. 


Softening Tackle Trays 


VERY fisherman has tried out some 

stunt, more or less satisfactory, with 
a view to stopping the noise and rattle 
of plugs and hooks in the tackle case 
trays. Happened to hit upon one some 
time ago that works nicely, and will pass 
it on. My find was due to having a lot of 
odds and ends of tanned deer hides, the 
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when such 


material that 
hides are made up, and I decided to line 


goes to waste 
the trays with this 
trouble at all to cut out enough strips to 
line the trays, and, since the leather is 
soft and pliable, the finished trays are not 
alone noise-proof but also rather pretty. 
Buckskin is, of course, the best thing to 
use for this lining, but any soft leather 
will do, and it is far better than felt since 
it does not catch the hooks. Try it, and 
you'll never put up with a rattle again. 
Cut strips to fit bottoms of tray spaces 
(B) and, if a real job is desired, strips 
for sides (1), (2), (3) and (4) of each 
space in the tray.—IWalt Prince, Lowa. 


Beat the Mosquitoes 

ERE’S a little trick that is so simple 

we almost fear to offer it. Why it is 
not in more common use we do not know, 
but it sure works. Mosquitoes ha 2ve a habit 
of getting in their work on one’s hands and 
wrists. Just take a pair of canvas or other 
cotton gloves, cut off the finger, put on the 
gloves and go to it. Just as simple as can 
be. The fingers are free and the trick 
saves, not all, but lot of bites —EH. HW. Sis- 
ney, N. Mex. 

To Add Pep to Luminous Bait 
HAVE found that the best way to in- 
crease the luminescence of luminous 

baits is to hang them close to a blue 75- 
watt Mazda lamp. Hang them about 6 
inches from the lamp so that the heat will 
not crack ‘he enamel on the baits. Turn on 
the light and keep the bait exposed to blue 
light an hour or more. You will be sur- 
prised at the brilliancy imparted by the 
blue light —C. W. Pierce, Nebr. 





Seven Broadbill in One Year 
(Continued from page 11) 


the light canoes of the natives of the 
Pacific Islands with utmost ease, and 
even heavier boats of the swordfisher- 
men, and often dangerously wounds the 
individuals who occupy these crafts. 

Prof. Richard Owen, 
English court in regard to the broad- 
bill’s violence, said, “It strikes with the 
accumulative force of fifteen double- 
headed hammers. Its velocity is equal 
to that of a swivel shot and it is as 
dangerous in its effect as a heavy artil- 
lery projectile.” 

Among the 
pierced by swordfish, 
served in the British Museum, 
one, less than a foot square, 
closes the broken ends of three 


specimens of planking 
there is 


swords, 


bespeaking of three fish that concen- 
trated their attack on the same vulner- 


able point of their supposed enemy. 
From personal observation and 


leather. It was no | 





testifying in an | 


which are pre- | 


which en- | 


infor- | 


mation gathered it would seem that the | 


broadbill invades all seven seas. Sword- 
fish are pelagic fish, and either singly 
or in pairs, or in smaller or larger com- 
panies, roam over the ocean of the tropi- 
cal and sub-tropical zones of both hemis- 
pheres. Some species journey regularly 
into the temperate zones. 


As to their spawning grounds, infor- 
mation is rather vague. The Mediter- 


ranean is the one place where the small 
fish are found in any numbers. Fish 
18 inches in length are reported there. Dur- 
ing the months from November to March 
the small fish are so plentiful that they are 
marketed as a common article of food. 

The swordfish lives on small fish of 
local species. He procures his food by 
dashing into a school of fish, piercing 
ond stunning a number of them with his 
sword. 

Market-fishing for swordfish on the 
Atlantic, in the vicinity of Boston and 
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Get that 
Skin 
with your 


Takapart 


a. JON trout or home pond 

black bass—when you hook 
a fish of the heft to mount there's 
a pile of encouragement in having 
hold of that old Meisselbach Tak- 
apart. Veteran of many a long 
day's hard casting. 
scratched perhaps, but as sound as 
a dollar in gears, 
pinions. 

Give him the butt! Horse him in! 


That's why it is the reel 


big, bad fish. 
i J that lands so many prize winners. 
l'arnished and Can you remember ever seeing a more 


satisfactory reel than that same Meisse]l 
bach Takapart? There are other Meissel 
bachs—fourteen different models, for 
every kind of fishing—but none more 
popular than the old veteran Takapart 
Let him yank his head off—you ve Most tackle dealers sell Meissel 
got the reel to lick him. Made not bach Reels. Buy them for Christ- 
only for casting, but for fighting Yy mas. Write us for a catalog. 


The A. F. Meisselbach Mfg. Co. 
2822 Taylor Street 


bearings and 


Division of The General Industries Co. 
Elyria, Ohio 


THE GREEN BAY HUNTING BOAT 


The Standard Duck Skiff That Has 
Stood the Test for Over 45 Years 
The strong, rugged Green Bay 
Boat is the ideal hunting craft. 
Sturdily constructed throughout— 
good for many years of hard serv- 
ice in any weather. Only highest 

quality materials used. 
Made of white cedar and oak; draws little 


water ; flat bottom; 18 to 20 inches wide. Kidney catalog of boats will be sent upon receipt of 6 ce 
Painted a natural dead grass color for pro- 


tection. Made in 7 sizes. We also make DAN KIDNEY & SONS, Inc., Dept. B “Wiseensin® 


other models of hunting boats—write for Chicago—Von Lengerke pe ra 33 S. Wabash Avenue 
information. New York—Bruno Beckhard, Flushing, Long Island 


nts in stamps 





SLEEP WARM AND SNUG OUTDOORS 


Build up bounding health and vitality by sleeping in the pure, clean, invigorating 
outdoor air. Kapo sleeping bags are warm, light, and comfy as eiderdown, but cost 
a lot less. Send for free catalog, showing also Kapo Kant Sink 
Life Saving Garments, Cushions, and Swim Wings. All 
make wonderful Xmas presents. 


KAP PRODUCTS 


: 43 COMPANY 
Dept. O 76-80 Traverse St. 


Boston, Mass. 














American Trout-Stream Insects 
By LOUIS RHEAD 
Every up-to-date Fly and Bait Angier should 
own this first and only work on its subject. 
The book contains colored plates of over one 
hundred insects trout consume, full charts, 
etc. Net $2.50. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 


fh Wherever — whenever, you go 
: Send for free illustrated folder, 
at your dealer's or direct! Cnas.u Srapy. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. 
PRESCOTT_— WIS. 


Frog Wiggler $1.00 


Little Egyr t Wiggler 75c 
Shimmy Wiggler $1.00 
Oriental Wiggler $1.00 

Shimmyette Fly Rod Wiggler 50c 
musky or fly rod Pork 
Rind Strips, 45c jar 


AL. FOSS 


9508 Quincy Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Vanishing Trails of Romance 
By WARREN E. BOYER 
A book of Western legends and romances, includ- 
ing tales of Indians, cliffdwellers, cowboys and 
pioneers of Colorado, in love and adventure. Beau- 
tifully illustrated with scenic and historic points. 
Price $1.50 postpaid. 
Outdoor Life Book Shop 
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1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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THERE’S no finer gift for one whose hobby is 
fishing than a South Bend or Oreno Reel. 
Make it a Christmas long to be remembered. Give 
a pal, your wife, or that outdoor loving boy of 
yours a South Bend or Oreno Reel—the reel that’s 
known the world over for its mechanical fineness, 
its truly exceptional casting qualities. 
Send for your free copy of 
Fishing—What Tackle and When” 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
Manufacturers of the most complete line of Fishing Tackle 
7272 High Street South Bend, Indiana 


CATALOG 
mentioning 
type and 
size of 
boat. 








Trout Lore 
By O. W. Smith 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely illus- 
trated, covering every phase of trout fish- 
ing from ‘“Fisherman’s Togs” to ‘‘How to 
Cook the Trout in a Pan”’—describes this 
book. 


From a fund of knowledge patiently 
gathered over a number of years, O. W. 
Smith has at last placed in book form 
everything that he has come to know con- 
cerning trout. 

It would be a cracker-jack trout fisher- 
man indeed who could not add new knowl- 
edge of great value to his own fund thru 
reading this 200-page book. 

The book is published by Frederick A. 
Stokes Company of New York, and sells at 
$3 net. It is substantially bound in green 
cloth stamped in gold. Orders will be 
filled from this office at $3 postage paid. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 


DENVER, COLO. 
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| on the Georgian Banks off Nova Scotia, 
has been an established business for 
many years. The broadbills are har- 
pooned and caught in quantities during 
definite seasons. They are regular in 
their appearance at these places. On 
the Georgian Banks they are first seen 
| between the 10th and 20th of June. At 
the approach of cold weather in October 
they disappear. During the warmest 
dzys when the water is calm the broad- 
bills rise to the surface to sun them- 
selves. Many are found asleep. This 
makes capture of them by harpooning a 
simple performance. 


LL market-fishing boats in search of 

4% swordfish are rigged with special 

equipment. They have a platform or pulpit 

which extends 20 feet from the bow 
of the boat. A man with a_ harpoon 
stands at the end of this pulpit. The 
harpoon is attached to 600 feet of small 
rope at the end of which an air-tight 
barrel is tied. This rope is wound around 
the barrel to within a short length from 

the man with the harpoon. As soon as a 

swordfish is sighted they slip his way 
| quietly till the man in the pulpit rides 

directly over him, in easy range to drive 
| the harpoon home. The harpoon, which 
is detachable, is released from the pole, 
| the barrel is thrown overboard, and the 
fish is left to fight or tow the barrel till 
he becomes exhausted. This obviates any 
danger for the men. It is a long cry 
from the old days of harpooning and 
fighting these gladiators from a rowboat, 
when accidents were many. Once the 
barrel is overboard the market-fishermen 
abandon the broadbill to his inevitably 
losing fight and go in search of others. 
Sometimes they have several barrels over- 
board at one time. 

It is not strange that when harpooned 
a swordfish should retaliate by attacking 
his assailant. An old fisherman told me 
that his boat had been struck many 
times. One finds on record any number 
of cases where men were injured and 
boats laid up for repairs after a desper- 
ate encounter. I remember seeing a 
photograph one time in a current period- 
ical of a swordfish riveted to the bottom 
of a boat. The sword had gone clear 
thru every inch of its length, and the 
swordfish hung helplessly from _ the 
| damaged craft, which was being hoisted 
to the deck of a schooner. 

Altho the harpooning of swordfish has 
been going on for many years there seems 
to be no depletion of supply. Fishermen 
agree that they are as plentiful as ever, 
their solitary habits protecting them from 
| wholesale capture. 

Rod fishing for swordfish has not been 
developed to any extent along the At- 
lantic. The first swordfish ever taken 
from that prolific area on a rod was cap- 
tured at Block Island last summer. 

On the Pacific the facts are the reverse. 
Swordfishing has always been done on 
rod and line, and only recently have the 
market-fishermen attempted to harpoon 
| broadbill. A boat, with modern equip- 

ment, now operates in the waters off 

San Diego, California. 

Broadbill are found in the Pacific all 
the year round. The great numbers ap- 
| pear in June, July, August and Septem- 
ber, and limited numbers thru the other 
months. Never are they as plentiful as 
| in the Atlantic. But the market-fisher- 
men at Redondo, when fishing on the 
Grouper Banks during the winter months, 
lose many of their fish to the broadbill, 
and time and again find a_ broadbill 
tangled in their nets. 

My broadbill swordfishing has been 
done in the Pacific. I have fished for 





the broadbili off the coast of Southern 
California, in the waters of Lower Cali- 
fornia, around the Galapagos Islands, off 
South America, and in New Zealand. Off 
Magdalena Bay, Lower California, I saw 
twenty-four swordfish on a day in mid- 
January. 


WORDFISH fight a great deal among 
themselves. Most of them are battle- 
scarred. I have counted as many as twenty- 
six scars on one fish, indisputably wounds 
inflicted by other swordfish. At times 
the healing of a recent wound is still in 
progress, and a scar not wholly formed. 
I have myself seen swordfish fighting in 
a school of blackfish. They happened 
along when the blackfish were attacking 
a school of porpoise that had fled to our 
boat for protection, crowding under it 
in close formation. Some of the porpoise 
were torn and bleeding, and many were 
exhausted. The blackfish were too wary 
to approach the boat close, but they were 
jumping all around us when a sudden 
change in antics proved they were them- 
selves pursued. Swordfish jumped among 
them and rushed back and forth. I could 
not see any actual thrusts with the sword, 
but the blackfish were excited to strange 
gyrations and quit the scene as soon as 
possible. 

During the early years of our broad- 
bill fishing, the 24-thread line and stiff 
piano-wire leader were used. There 
were no flukes in catching a broadbill at 
that time. It was a battle between the 
angler and the fish, best one to win, and 
usually, after many hours of Herculean 
labor, the broadbill won. 

Mr. Boschen’s fish of 463 pounds, the 
record catch at that time, was taken in 
less than three hours, a very short fight 
for a broadbill of such size. But upon 
dissecting the fish it was found that the 
two hooks (Mr. Boschen at the time 
was using two hooks) had torn into the 
heart. It is amazing that the fish wasn’t 
killed instantly; and the fact that he 
battled on for almost three hours, gives 
some idea of the wonderful vitality of 
the broadbill. 

My brother and I had many doleful ex- 
periences while fishing with the 24-thread 
line. It would be humiliating to admit 
how many large fish escaped because our 
lines wore out. At times we had fish 
conquered to the point of sounding 500 
or 600 feet, to die when our inadequate 
lines snapped. This experience was com- 
mon to all the swordfish anglers, and as 
frequent. I say it would be humiliating 
to give figures, because in these days 
of more sporting endeavor the 39-thread 
line does away with the wholesale slaugh- 
ter of fish, and an angler no longer 
spends most of his time supplying fodder 
for sharks. 

Recent years have seen the introduc- 
tion of a new leader. It is of pliable 
wire, the most destructive and terrible 
leader ever invented. It is possible now, 
by slacking the line off, immediately after 
a fish has taken the bait, to lasso your 
fish with the coils of wire which form 
once tension on the leader is released, 
and to lash and strangle him to death in 
no time. In the past few years many 
splendid swordfish have come to this ig- 
noble end. Catches of eighteen, twenty 
and twenty-five minutes, and one of six 
minutes, are recorded. The fish came 
in welted and lacerated, and there was 
no denying the method of capture. My 
brother and I have photographed such 
catches. I leave it to my readers to judge 
the ethics of such fishing. To me it is 
prostituting one of the greatest sports I 
have ever known. 

(Continued in Next Issue) 
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RE you half-blind to Nature? Most people are. You will find that you have 
been missing some of its greatest thrills and beauties when you learn to 

see wild life as Ernest Thompson Seton sees it. 
Woodcrafter’s absorbing accounts of Wild Life, you get his viewpoint, you 
learn from him the language of the great Outdoors. You, too, see behind the 
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Woodcraft” Five Days FREE! 
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Library of Pioneering and Woodcraft 
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photographs made by Seton himself. You 
will be glad that the books are hand- 
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books to you. You will see for yourself 
why Seton is so famous as a Woodcrafter 
and writer of outdoor tales. The books 
will be yours to read five days free. Five 
happy evenings with Seton as if you 
were sitting around a campfire with him. 
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Motorizing the canoe is the up-to-date 
method of travel in the northern lakes 


HILE  outboard-motor racing is 
spectacular and has contributed im- 


measurably to the fine development 
of present-day motor performance yet the 
average waterway traveller is interested 
chiefly in the power for general utility. 
You can depend upon a standardized per- 
formance of all makes of motors, irre- 
spective of the special features which prob- 
ably counted big when you purchased the 


outfit in the first place. Choosing the exact 
horsepower and proper boat must be done 
advisedly. It is a surprising fact that 
outboard motors have more brake horse- 
power than airplane engines per cubic inch 


f displacement. 
The 


design of the boat hull is an im- 
portant factor in utilizing your motor 
power. The popular shallow-drait boat or 
step-plane was found to keep the motor 
on a higher water-level plane when a max 
imum of horsepower was used, so this is 
the type of hull for racing; its broad 
beam is also a factor in safety, but out- 


boardists have evidently not discovered that 
it likewise is suited to general cruising, 
needing only a proper distribution of weight 
ard to give a 
even keel. 
We have worked 
this out very suc- 
cessfully by build- 
ing a seat two- 
thirds of the way 
to the where 
the driver and 
sengers are seated, 
while the weight of 
the motor and its 
pull-down when 
operating holds 
down the stern. 
The only disad- 
vantage of the hy- 
droplane type ot 
boat in  North- 
woods waters is 
the inability to por- 
and 


roOrw 
more 


1 


he yw, 


pas- 


tage this boat, 

if your motor 
should be lost or 
get out of com- 
mission from de- 
pletion of the gas 
supply or other 
cause it is not so 
easy to paddle or 
row it any great 
distance. The canoe 


Outboard Canoeing 
By Claude P. Fordyce 


still stands as our crait par excellence for 
Northwoods cruising. You will come to 
appreciate its lightness, and it carries as- 
tonishing loads. Its proper use marks the 
ability of the expert. And it is ideally 
suited for outboard motoring. 

There is a halo of romance around the 
primitive craft of the Indian. It figured 
prominently in the early exploration of the 
\merican Continent and today it stands as 
the boat of choice in the deadwaters of 
our Northern Lakelands, especially where 
portages are to be made. The wilderness 
adventurer so enlarges his travel range by 
the use of an outboard motor and cast 
aluminum canoe attachment that a cruise 
of great length is now possible in the short 
vacation time allotted to most people and 
the single-cylinder outboard motor is the 
ideal power, for it weighs but 26 pounds, 
is easily portaged by hand or strapped to 
a pack sack which has been partially load- 
ed with soft duffel to act as a cush ion for 
the back and the gas consumption is re- 


markably low 


O" COURSE the 
ligned 


it by 


canoe is much ma- 
but its bad reputation is given 
persons who don’t know how to 
handle it. Naturally you can't put the 
weight of your body on a gunwale when 
you get out or in. Yot soon learn to main- 
tain stability by an instinct of proper bal- 


ance. In choosing the canoe get one 
preferably with oak keel, long cedar ribs 
(2 to 3 inches wide and % inch thick ) 
and, over the ribs, planking which is % 
inch thick, then canvas-covered. The color 
of the hull is inconsequential unless you 
are after game, when a neutral shade, 
blending with the environment, is protec- 





The single-cylinder outboard motor is ideal for use with a canoe and is light enough 


to be handily portaged 





Dr. Fordyce ready for a start 


tive. A 16-foot canoe with open wales is 
best for easy cleaning and drying. The 
type with broad beam and flattened floor 
aids for stability and buoyancy and a sharp 
bow and stern cuts water resistance best. 

The safety feature is a point to em- 
phasize with beginners and yet the canoe 
is safe when you learn how to handle it. 
Some folks like the sponson, with its built- 
in air chambers around the gunwale, which 
prevent capsizing and sinking absolutely. 
These tubes are usually 9 inches in diam- 
eter at the widest part and gradually taper 
to bow and stern; and if the boat is 
tipped they rest on the water as buoyant 
cushions. These are hardly needed by the 
man who ventures far from habitation on 
wilderness cruises for he would, in the ma- 
jority of cases, not tackle such a trip unless 
competent to handle a canoe in any water. 
Sponsons are cumbersome to portage and 
add about 40 pounds of weight to your 
outfit. They are, however, very accept- 
able for use about the summer home or 
permanent camp where the canoe is likely 
to be used by non- 
swimmers and_ in- 
expert canoe han- 
dlers. If you want 
detachable — spon- 
sons they are now 
available and con- 
sist of long tubes 
of rubberized fab- 
ric which are in- 
flated and lashed to 
the gunwales on 
either side from 
bow to. stern. 
While we are on 
the subject of safe- 
ty here is a stunt 
which we saw 
used by two canoe 
campers on_ their 
first long cruise 
on a northern chain 
of lakes. They used 
3%-length air mat- 
tresses for their 
beds at night and 
during the day one 
mattress was kept 
inflated and placed 
in the bottom of 
the canoe with one 
end of a rope tied 

















about its middle with the other end lashed 
to a thwart, so that in the event of the 
canoe capsizing the outfit could be located 
by the free floating air mattress. They each 
wore a kapok waistcoat which would float a 
body in an emergency capsizement and the 
weather was generally cool enough so that 
the warmth of these coats was appreciated. 
The old-timer would scoff at these precau- 
tions but since these boys could not swim 
their precautions were justifiable. 


NY WATER traveller must be weather- 
wise and water-wise. A recent expe- 
rience of a trio whose outboard canoe trips 
had been entirely on the still waters of 
Northern Lakes proved to them that dead- 
water and quick-water travel are quite 
different. Their 50-pound cnaoe with one- 
cylinder outboard motor, which had per- 
formed so efficiently in northern Minnesota 
and Ontario waters, was launched a mile 
up the Little Nemaha River. Coming down 
this quiet stream to its mouth the broad 
reaches of the Missouri River were just 
too alluring for them so they headed down- 
stream. They remarked about the ease 
with which they slipped down the 2 miles 
to the old ferry boat landing at Aspin- 
wall. The wind came up and they tried 
to go back but their boat drifted down- 
stream in spite of faithful little motor and 
right there was instilled a respect for the 
current power of the old Missouri. Their 
salvation was in working over to the op- 
posite side of the river into quiet water in- 
fested with sand-bars and snags and by 
that time they were out of gas. They es- 
sayed to go to shore, had a lesson in get- 
ting out of quick-sand, and after waving 
their arms as signals for a few minutes 
saw a big boat come out to pick them up. 
The pilot said he had seen them give the 
“deaf and dumb college yell” and had fig- 
ured that they were in trouble. This is not 
an arraignment 2gainst the single-cylinder 
motor, but we should not ask too much of 
any motor. This canoe was overloaded 
and the current had a pull of 7 miles an 
hour. A large motor of the twin-cylinder 
type and a larger boat should have been 
used for such a load against this current. 
Such a motor is still within the portable 
class, but for a canoe in the lake country 
the single-cylinder motor is ample and 
helps to pare down the weight of outfit to 
the minimum. 


Proper Camp Sanitation 
By J. P. Eddie 


COUPLE of weeks ago, it was the 
writer's pleasure to take a drive 





thru one of the lake districts of one | 


of our states and he was forcibly struck 
by a lake development in one particular 
place where there was a fine line of 
beautiful lake cottages between the high- 
way and lake frontage. The fronts of 
the cottages were facing toward the 
highway. The backs of the cottages were 
toward the lake and right between the 
cottage owner’s view of this beautiful 


lake and his cottage was set the out- | 


side closet. 

It appeared to the writer that these 
particular cottage owners could not have 
been alive to the fact that it was possible 
for them to eliminate these outside 
closets and beautify their approach to the 
lake. Undoubtedly they assumed that they 
had to tolerate the outside closet be- 
cause they knew of no other soluticn to 
their problem. 

The fact remains, however, that there 


is a solution to this problem and that | 








modern American engineering and inge- | 


nuity have stepped to the front and suc- 
cessfully solved it in two ways. One 
is the use of vault type chemical 


toilets and the other is individual water ' 
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supply, regular plumbing and a septic 
tank for sewerage disposal. These two 
methods are absolutely successful and 
have the approval of sanitarians in every 
section. They are not experiments as 
they have been used successfuly for fif- 
teen years. 

A few years ago the problem of the 
outside closet was not nearly as serious 
as it is today because our lakes were 
not congested. There were only a few 
cottages as only the very wealthy were 
able to avail themselves of that type ot 
recreation Today, with every American 
family owning an automobile, it is pos- 
sible for them to go to the lake over the 
week end and enjoy the fresh air with 
the result that these places are becom- 
ing congested and sanitation is a prob- 
lem. With the outside closet there is 
always a chance of pollution of the lakes 
and source of water supply so the quicker 
the outside closet can be eliminated the 
better for all concerned. 

In the case of the vault type chemical 
toilet, this consists of a steel tank fitted 
with agitating device and a drain valve 
so it can be hooked up with a cesspool. 
In the tank is used a strong alkali chem- 
ical which is the only chemical known 
that will liquefy and disintegrate sew- 
erage. To the tank is connected a tube 
12 inches in diameter and 24 inches long 
and a bowl of vitreous china similar to 
the regular water flush bowl except that 
it is not trapped. This bowl has regular 
seat and cover and on the back of the 
bowl is attached the ventilating pipe 
which extends above the peak of the roof. 
The tank is charged with chemical and 
agitated when used. When the tank be- 
comes approximately seven-eighths full, 
the drain valve is opened and the con- 
tents are drained out into a properly con- 
structed cesspool for seepage into the 
soil. The cesspool should be approxi- 
mately 75 feet from the well or source 
of water supply. 


HE chemical used has approximately 


eighteen times the killing power of 
carbolic acid so all disease germs are 
killed and the tank contents can seep 


harmlessly into the ground. 

The other method is to utilize one of 
the many types of individual water pres- 
sure systems on the market and if elec- 
tricity or gas power is available this can 
be hooked up nicely to your well. You 
can then have running water in your cot- 
tage and regular plumbing. The septic 
tank should be of proper capacity to 
take care of the number of people who 
will use it and proper seepage area 
should be laid away from the tank. 

One of the troubles with septic tanks 
is that many people try to build their own 
tanks and instead of following the plan 
of some sanitary engineer or buying a 
standard manufactured septic tank that 
has been tried and tested for years, they 
try to build a tank at a price. They cut 
down on their size and their working 
depth and the result is that they get a 
tank that will not work satisfactorily. 

The best way is to buy a septic tank 
that is put out by some reputable manu- 
facturer and you are then assured of 
getting something that is scientifically 
correct and has proper working depth. It 
is possible to buy steel septic tanks at 
prices from $32 up, depending on the 
capacity. 

It is possible to buy chemical toilets 
ranging from $38 up. With these modern 
methods of eliminating the outside closet 
there seems to be very little excuse for 
tolerating the outside closet. The writer 
feels that this is done more from the 


fact that they do not know they can 
solve this problem and as a result they 


e 
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put up with the old antiquated outside 
job, even tho their families are timid 
about using them at night, particularly 
around lakes. 

Modern sanitarians and modern de- 
velopers are coming to the front and re- 
‘stricting thei1t property to the use of in- 
side toilet equipment, eliminating the out- 
side toilet because they recognize modern 
equipment as a selling asset and it offers 
comfort and convenience as well as in- 
creases the value of the property. 


Hints on Fireplace 
Construction 


N HIS “Backlog Studies,” Charles Dud- 
ley Warner gives us some practical in- 
formation about getting a real fire in 

the fireplace. “The fireplace is a window 
into the most charming world I ever had 
a glimpse of. Few people know how to 
make a wood fire, but everybody thinks he 
or she does. You want first a large back- 
log which does not rest on the andirons. 
This will keep your fire forward, radiate 
heat all day, and late in the evening fall 
into a ruin of glowing coals, like the last 
days of a good man. Then you want a 
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build the fire of lighter stuff. 

“In the fireplace fire we build a camp 
fire indoors and the same faults are apt 
to be employed by the novice as he would 
were he building his camp fire outdoors— 
not allowing enough space between the 
sticks of his wooden fuel to permit the in- 
gress of plenty of air—oxygen—which is 
so absolutely necessary for proper com- 
bustion. Lay the sticks or logs closely 
parallel and you shut out this draft of 
fresh air; laying them on andirons off the 
floor allows air to come up from beneath 
and then if you will so lay the logs that 
there is still considerable air between them 
you will get the perfect air mixture and 
your fire will soon begin to roar.” 

If you want to experience to the full 





the poetry of the fireplace you must see 
to it that the very prosaic facts of proper 
fireplace construction have been religiously 
put into effect. In our hints on fireplace 
construction in one of our issues we dwelt 
on the fireplace opening and the throat and 
damper. Next to the throat the smoke 
chamber is the most important part of the 
fireplace. The funnel-shaped side of the 
smoke chamber acts as a nozzle, giving the 
smoke a force up the flue. If the sides of 
the smoke chamber are rough corbelled 
steps or if the flue is not in the center of 
the fireplace this force up the flue will be 
greatly diminished. If you will get one of 
the specially made steel smoke chambers 
the proper shape and capacity, smooth sides 
of the smoke chamber are obtained and the 
saving of the mason’s time almost pays 
for the smoke chamber. This form also 
induces the building of a wind shelf of 
adequate size, which prevents smoke being 
blown into the room by down drafts. 

A common fault in fireplace construction 
is that of using too small a flue. In order 
to make the fireplace draw properly it is 
absolutely necessary to have the area of the 
flue at least one-twelfth of the fireplace 
opening. In figuring the area of a square or 
oblong flue, it should be remembered that 
the outside measurements are usually given. 
Thus an 8% x 13 flue has an inside meas- 
urement of 7 x 11% or 80% square inches. 
For your convenience we give the inside 
areas of flues usually carried in stock by 
the material dealer, 


8% in. x 13 in. 8014 square inches 
iS an, KS "i 127 square inches 
13 im x38 in. 183 square inches 
18 in. x 18 in. 250 square inches 
8 inches round 50 square inches 
9 inches round 63 square inches 
10 inches round 78 square inches 
12 inches round 112 = square inches 
15 inches round 176 square inches 
18 inches round 255 square inches 


To obtain a clean, efficient flue it is very 
necessary that each length of fire clay lin- 
ing be carefully lined up with the adjoin- 
ing lengths and that the mortar squeezing 
out of the joint be wiped away from the 
inside of the flue. 


T IS necessary in running the flue up 

that it be drawn over to clear a beam 
or fireplace on the next floor: the slope 
of the flue should not be more than 7 inches 
in one foot. Make a neat joint so that 
the flow of smoke and gases up the 
flue will not be retarded. It is good prac- 
tice to carry the lining 3 or 4 inches above 
the chimney top, surrounding the protrud- 
ing flue lining with mortar and smoothing 
off an incline toward the top of the flue. 

Unfortunately good fireplaces are in the 
minority. If you are building a de luxe 
recreation club house with the fireplace as 
a decoration the function does not matter 
as far as fire is concerned. If you really 
want to get heat into the room and have 
the smoke and gases go up the chimney as 
they should you will have to heed the right 
principles in fireplace making whether you 
have this in a rough cabin in the wilder- 
ness or a mansion in the woods. There are 
three kinds of fireplaces—one of the wrong 
kind is the smoky fireplace that sets you 
coughing and choking, that blackens cur- 
tains and covers everything in the room 
with soot and ashes; then there is another 
type of “wrong” fireplace that’s all draught 
and eats up fuel almost as fast as you can 
throw it in; to be sure it takes all the 
smoke and gas up the flue but all the heat 
as well. In spite of its deceptive roar you 
have to get very close to it to feel any 
heat at all and in very cold weather, while 
you are toasting one side you are apt to be 
freezing the other. Such a fireplace is of 
less practical use than a bonfire out in the 
open air. 
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The only way to be absolutely free from 
all the faults of the ordinary fireplace is 
to use one of the colonial improved throat 
and dampers. It consists of three parts. 
Fig. 1—the cast iron frame or throat piece 
“A” the valve plate “B”, and the operating 
rachet . The valve plate may be removed 
at any time by withdrawing a cotter pin. 
The frame is strong and acts as a lintel to 
support the arch and the whole unit is 
easily set in place. 

Fireplace flues should not be less than 
one-eleventh of the fireplace opening and 
sharp turns should be avoided. Fig. 2 
shows improper chimney construction. The 
chimney should be built at least 2 feet 
above the highest point of the building to 
avoid sluggish, puffy draft and a smoky 
fireplace. This fault is especially notice- 
able when chimneys are built on the outside 
walls or in angles and are surrounded with 
high gabled roofs and valleys. Fig. 3 
shows chimney construction tending to pro- 
duce down drafts. A large, flat projecting 
cap makes an ideal protection for the brick 
work but induces down drafts and puffing 
because of the large level surface around 
the top of the flue. Fig. 4 shows chimney 
construction to help avoid a down draft. 








Figure 1. Simple form of warm-air flue 
for outside chimney. Air required for 
feeding the fire is brought in from the 
outside around a metal form set in the 
fireplace, with a space between it and 
the back and sides of the brickwork. 
As the cold outside air passes around 
the metal it becomes heated and is 
delivered into the room at a tempera- 
ture much higher than where it is 
pulled in thru window and door cracks 


Flue linings should always extend 5 o 
6 inches above the chimney cap. Fig. 
shows an incorrect throat construction— 
throat gathered to size of flue area too 
gradually. A large air chamber causes 
sluggish draft and eddies which sometimes 
force smoke into the room. Fig. 6 shows 
a correct rough construction of throat and 
fireplace opening where the flue rises from 
the middle of the opening. When con- 
structing the rough brick work before the 
fireplace is installed leave rough opening 
high enough so that the proper connections 
between the throat and the flue may be 
formed when the fireplace is installed. 


Snake Skins and Oil 
By Wm. Kemsley 
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Hew many times have you killed a 
pretty colored snake while roaming 
the fields or woods? Or maybe an extra- 
large one has died from the blows of your 
club. While telling about it afterwards 
haven't you often wished that there was 
some way that you knew of to save the 
skin as a souvenir? 

Hat-bands, belts and many other pretty 


and useful articles may easily be made | 


from these skins if one knows but how. 
Here is an easy way to tan them. First 


slit the skin down the center of the under- | 
plates the full length of the reptile. Care | 


must be taken at the tail of rattlesnakes as 
the skin is very thin near the rattle. Re- 
move the skin and scrape off all surplus 
fat. Make a tanning liquor of these pro- 


portions: 
1 gallon hot water. 
1 quart salt. 
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LIGHT... YET 
TOUGH AND DRY! 


A boon to Sportsmen—these three Goodrich models 
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Boot protection 
Shoe comfort .. 


In marshes, wet snow, 
rain-drenched woods, 


~N Waterproof 


this Goodrich all-rub- rubber clear 

ber Dubois is su- to the top. 

preme. You’ll be Pa 

amazed at its light 

weight— its sturdy 

wear. Black, laced, 11 

and 15 inch heights. Thoroughly 
waterproof 

Double reinforced protected 

front. 


toe protects against 
stubbing or snagging. 


Light and Tough 


Asurprising boonto fish- 


Elkhide ermen and duck-hunters 
We. this Goodrich “ Lite-’n- 
R ae tuf.” Rolls up to the size 

uover of a shoe. Comes in 
Foot snappy buff or sleek 


black. All lengths, knee 
to hip. The B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Company, 
Akron, 
Ohio. 


Woodsmen’s fa- 
vorite—this Good- 
rich Bangor comes 
in 10, 12 and 16 
inch heights. 
Ribbed toe for 
protection. 








ice imate 


Goodrich 


At Good Dealers Everywhere 
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BEAN’S COLD-PROOF DRIVING CAP 









$3.25 Made of mahogany Elk leather that is 
Prepaid practical for work or sports. Warm lamb- 
skin earlaps and long protecting visor. 
Lined with sateen. Guaranteed to outwear 
four cloth caps.. Price $3.25. Prepaid. 


Send for CATALOG and free sample 
of leather and lamb-skin. 


L. Lb. BEAN 


247 Main Street 
FREEPORT, MAINE 
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MAN EATERS OF TSAVO 
By Lieut.-Col. J. H. PATTERSON 
SPECIAL SALE PRICE $1.25 While They Last 
We have Just a doxen copies of the old edition of this book left, so send in your order now. ied 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo 
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1 fluid ounce sulphuric acid. 

Dissolve the salt in the water in a 
wooden tub or pail, let cool and stir in the 
sulphuric acid. 

For flexible leather (for belt or similar 
article) first scrape off the scales. Then 
soak for about two days in the tanning so 
lution, turning the skin occasionally to en- 
sure every part the full benefit of the solu- 
tion. After the skin has soaked long 
enough in the liquor remove and press the 
surplus liquor from the flesh side with a 
scraper. Soak for an hour in a solution of 
washing soda (about a handiul to a gallon 
of lukewarm water), rinse in clear water 
and tack on a board in the shade to dry. 
Soften with a little oil and polish the outer 
side with a smooth iron. The skin is then 
ready to make into anything you desire. 

If you cannot tan skin at once, scrape 
off all fat and foreign matter, rub in 
plenty of fine salt, roll up and keep in a 
cool place until ready to tan. 

While on the subject of snakes let me 
tell you how to make snake oil. Ask any 
southerner about the curing properties of 
rattlesnake oil. They swear by it. 

Here is how it is made: 

Cut the fat into small chunks with a 
sharp knife, spread a piece of muslin, or 
like material, over the mouth of a jar and 
lay the fat on it. Set out in the sun to 
render, being careful not to let it get too 
hot. 

Some claim that the snakes oiten bite 
themselves and thus poison their tat. The 
old backwoodsmen of some localities claim 
that a drop of the oil into a glass of milk 
is the only sure test for poison. If the 
oil gathers in a film on top of the milk it 
is free from poison but if it separates into 
small beads and the milk gathers into flakes 
it is sure to be poisonous. 

Snake oil makes wonderful gun-oil as it 


has more body than most oil and “stays 
put.” To clarify it, pour into a bottle and 
drop a few shavings of lead or a charge 


of shot into 1t and set in the sun’s rays. 
Drain oil from the deposit, repeat. and you 
will have an excellent gun-oil that will not 
clog or run. 


Trail Tips 
By Gilbert Irwin 


pthc of the  short-handle iron 
pumps which you often see along high- 
ways, especially in the Middle West and in 
the South. These are used in shallow wells 


into which surface water seeps and the 
water is very often unsafe. 

The most ingenious ideas for camping 
and outdoor comfort are conjured up by 


tourists. 
his wife in the Kentucky mountains. 
had a mattress with feathers on one 
and straw on the other, reversed it to suit 
the weather and slept either under or upon 
it. He also carried a home-made folding 
bathtub; and a vent at bottom of vegetable 
bin, carried on trunk rack, sifted dirt from 
potatoes and other vegetables en route. 


We met a jolly Ohio traveler and 
He 


side 


It is no longer necessary to discard your 
wading boots or other rubber outdoor ar- 
ticles when they become worn, frayed or 
leaky. You can vulcanize them just as you 
do your auto tubes and with the same 
tabloid kit. Sleeping bags, air cushions, 
water bags and many other articles which 
were formerly discarded when leaky can 
now be made quite as serviceable as new 
by vulcanizing. 


Bathing suits are often damp when you 
pull out of camp. Flutter them from bow 
of car for a few miles and they can then 
be packed away dry. 


, 
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Rubber Boat Used in Nobile Rescue 


N INTERESTING news item is to 
<i the effect that three rubber boats were 
sent to General Nobile to be used in con- 
nection with rescue work for the ill-fated 
crew of the Jtalia. General Nobile re- 
quested these boats when he sent a cable 
gram for supplies. His knowledge of the 
efficiency of these boats was doubtless 
gained in the Italian Army since this par- 
ticular boat has been used by the Italian 
military forces for some ten years. The 
particular advantage of the rubber boat, 
which is now for sale in this country, lies 
in the fact that the boat can be deflated 
and rolled up in a bag weighing less than 





can, therefore, be 
transported by airplane to the scene of 
erations in this rescue work, it can be in- 
fated in a few minutes and will carry six 


30 pounds. It easily 


Op- 


to ten men with safety. Its construction 
ot heavy, rubberized material permits it to 
stand severe cold without damage, and pre 
vents its being easily punctured in water 
infested with jagged pieces of ice compared 
with boats made of less resilient material. 
It is equipped with a pair of 5-foot knock- 
down oars, fitting into pigskin leather de 
tachable oarlocks. The raised, centered 
bottom (non-capsizable feature) being 
above water suriace, reduces friction and 
makes rowing swift and easy. The raised, 
pointed ends assist in this also. The length 
of the boat is 10 feet 6 inches, beam over- 
all 3 feet 6 inches, diameter of tubes 1 
foot 3 inches, load capacity 1,500 pounds, 


weight 22 pounds, 


Choosing the Right Snowshoe 

HE snowshoe pattern varies somewhat 

with the type of country it is used in, 
but the size is more important—the inex- 
perienced is apt to get them too small. 
In loose, dry snow, 50 pounds to the square 
foot of web surface is about right—thus 

person weighing 150 pounds needs 3 
square feet of area in each shoe. A useful 
table is here given: 





ee ee ee eee | 


Snowshoe size 12 x 54 inches for 
sons weighing 160 to 225 pounds. 
Snowshoe size 12 x 42 inches for per- 
sons weighing 125 to 150 pounds. 
Snowshoe size 13 x 48 inches 
sons weighing 165 to 225 pounds. 
Snowshoe size 14 x 32 inches 
sons weighing up to 225 pounds. 


per- 


for per- 


for per- 


The long shoe here shown with toe 
slightly upturned is accepted as standard 
for general use. The really important 


feature in the make of the shoe is the web- 
bing. It must not sag in use and must be 
strung into a smallish mesh so the snow 
won't come thru to make the foot wallow. 





The tail of the pattern shown goes deep 
while the toe stays high and it acts as the 
feather of an arrow to start the shoe 
straight with each step. In this service 
snowshoe the bows are made from choice 
ash and the cross bars are mortised in. A 
fine cowhide filling, tanned by a special 
process is used, and it is guaranteed not to 





stretch or No less important is the 
fixture of the foot to the snowshoe The 
snowshoe sandals pictured are of heavy, 
tough, brown leather which repeated wet- 
ting will not harden. No thongs are need- 
ed as Indian-tan laces and straps are used. 


Pack Sacks for the Hunting Trip 
HE pack sack hung on either side of 
the pack saddle on a horse trip in the 

mountains is subjected to the hardest kind 
of wear, as the animal is likely to bump 
against trees or upstanding rocks. The 
sack must therefore be especially strongly 
made to stand up under hard wear. The 
type of pack sack made of canvas and 
reinforced is called a ‘“Kvyack,” whereas the 
type of pack carrier in box shape and cov 
ered with wood or fiber is called the “AI- 
forja.” The flexible kyack lends itself to 
the most usage on all pack trips. The one 
here illustrated is 22 x 18 x 8 inches in 


Sag. 





size, made of No. 0 heavy sail duck; with 
heavy leather ends, 1%-inch heavy loop 
straps buckled around hardwood sticks, 
two 1%-inch straps all around the bag, and 
with heavy leather bottom corners The 
same bag may be had in size 26 x 18 x 10 
inches. The heavy canvas flap on top pro- 
tects the contents from wet. This style 
of pack is the one for carrying flour in 
sacks, dry groceries, or articles not in- 
jured by a lash rope or blows against 
trees or rocks. Don’t make the mistake of 
getting kyacks made of flimsy canvas, for 
they are subjected to the hardest kind of 
wear and soon the abrasion of rocks and 
trees will begin to wear them thru. The 
heavy reinforced kind here shown will give 
maximum service and is the best kind of a 
purchase in the long run. These pack sacks 
can be expressed thru from home to the 
jumping-off place where the pack horses 
take you into the wilderness. 





ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 
Is a name to conjure with in the field of 
sportsmanship 
Next month one of his rarest Carolina deer 
stories will appear in OUTDOOR LIFE 
Look for 
“The Case of the Elmwood Buck” 
Next Month 
































The Newest Garments for 
Outdoor Wear 
King-oF UR is long-wear- 
ing fur made from Pony 
















make it strikingly beauti- 
ful. It is the most remarkable 
fur at a reasonable price. 


Rain-proof 
Wind-proof 
Gold-proof 


For general outdoor 
wear, there is nothing 
quite as snappy,warm, 
useful and economical 
asa King-oF UR blouse. 


FREE Catalog 
We havea beautiful book ready 
for mailing, showing many of 
the King oFUR products, for 
men, women and children, at re- 
markably low prices. Before you 
select your fall or winter gar- 
ments, write forthis Free Book. 
Any Garment Sent 
On Approval 
Toacquaint you with thebeauty 
and comfort of King-oF URgar- 
ments, we make you this offer. 
—If we have no dealer near you, you may order garment 
wanted, direct from us, with _eeeee of inspection. 
Write for Free Catalog Today. 
DEALERS—If you do not already have King-oFUR 
Garments instock, you will want to know about 
these new and better Outdoor Garments and the 
biggest fur value on the market. Write us. 


Edes King-oFUR Products 


Exclusive Manufacturers of King-oFUR and 
the leaders in Custom Tanning. 


Dept. OL Dubuaque, Iowa 
$1.25 
Postpaid 
_—_— 


STYLE BAFC > 
King-oFUR boay, horsehide 
leather sleeves, shoulders, 
pockets and piping. Flan- 
nelette-lined. 
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BEAN’S COLD PROOF 
ARCHED INNERSOLE 





| Takes away that flat-footed feeling so as to make 
your Hunting Rubbers and Moccasins feel the same 
as your everyday shoes. Every hunter should wear 
them on long tramps. 

Made of high-grade sheepskin and pigskin with 


adjustable steel arch. 
Send for Catalog of Maine Hunting 
Footwear and Other Specialties 


_L.L. BEAN, 248 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 











A Book for the 


Vacationist 


By CLAUDE 
P. FORDYCE 


With an introduc- 
tion by 
STEWART 
EDWARD 
WHITE 





This how-to-go-about-it 


experienced and en- 


is 
book, written 
thusiastic outdvorsman, who knows Ameri- 
eca’s playgrounds and just what you need 
to know and do to make your out-of-doors 
vacation a holiday—a time of pleasure and 


a practical, 


by an 


recreation. It shows you how to smooth 
the way when you go out “to rough it.” 

Dr. Fordyce is the author of TOURING 
AFOOT, Autocamping Editor of Outdoor 
Life, a frequent contributor to sporting and 
outdoor magazines, and a member of such 
clubs as the Sierra, the Mazama, the Colo- 
rado Mountain, the Mountaineers, etc. 

Numerous illustrations and practical how- 
to-make diagrams. Three-color jacket; 12- 

mo. silk cloth; $2.50. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 















hides and processed to | 
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Light-Weight Dutch Oven for Hike 
Trips 

OR baking while back-packing my out- 

fit I use one of the U. S. Army alu- 

minum mess pans with tight-fitting cover 


which sets into a groove in the mess or 


fry pan. <A very essential additional unit 
is an oval asbestos mat which is sold to 
housewives to set hot utensils on a table 
without making a blemish on it. This mat 
should be an inch larger than the bottom 
of the fry pan all around. The fire 
first allowed to burn down to a good bed 
of coals and then the asbestos mat is 
placed directly on the coals. Next the 
pan is greased, the biscuits put in, the 
cover fitted and held in place by the fold- 


is 





and the on the 


placed 
The tight fitting cover pre- 
vents the hot air from escaping, the asbes- 
tos mat prevents the food from burning. 
The conductivity of aluminum spreads the | 
heat to the top and the food is enveloped 


ing handle 
heated mat. 


pan 


in hot air necessary for baking and yet 
the bottom protected from burning. 
The mess pan has many other uses, such 
as frying, as a sauce pan, and the cover 
can be used as a plate. The handle of the 
mess pan folds over and snaps shut over 
the lid and this forms a handy receptacle 
for carrying cooked food en route—IVill- 
iam MacAdam, N. Y. 


is 





Opening Cans 


I’ THE can opener is lost or left behind, 
don’t worry. Take the camp hatchet 


| and cut a cross in the can with.one corner 








of the cutting edge. Borrow the pliers 
from the auto tool box and pull these 
pointed ends back to the rim. If no pliers 
at hand use a clean stick, but never your 
fingers as you may get a nasty cut and 
spoil the whole trip for yourself. This 
method is very effective and much quicker 
than the old style can opener. (And we 
add, don’t try to heat up a can in the camp 
fire before opening. Once a tenderfoot pal 
and I labored to timberline, were dog-tired, 


and simplified our cookery by throwing a | 
can of beans, unopened, into the fire. Soon | 


the canyons echoed with the exploding can 
and we carried home bean-soaked clothes. 
Of course my pal did this stunt—it is 
always good to have a pardner to pass the 
buck to, but keep him friendly for you 
might need his verification of the length 
of fish you caught, how the bear ran away 
from you, or how you climbed some im- 
possible rock wall. Ed.J—C. A. 
Jr., Calif. 


Securing the Outboard Motor 


HE thumb screws which hold 
yracket of the outboard motor to the 
stern of the boat are often prone to come 
loose with the vibration of the engine. 
This causes some annoyance and also the 


Sands, | 


the | 


danger of losing an expensive motor in | 


deep water. 


eliminated. Get a long bolt and put 


The danger may be very easily | 
it | 


thru the holes in the thumb screws in a | 


diagonal manner so that one screw will 
have to go against the head of the bolt 
(if it unscrews) and the other against the 
nut. An extra security, if there is no ob- 


jection to defacing the boat, is to get an | 
extension bit and bore two holes which are | 
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I’ ger a man who likes to go places and 

0 things, no matter how rough the 
going or how long the trip . . . there’s 
absolutely nothing for you but Bergmann 
“Springsole” Boots. 

“Springsoles” thoroughly armor the 
feet against sharp rocks and rough trails. 
At the same time, they have a wonderful 
natural springiness, which enables the 
wearer #0 cover more miles with far less 
fatigue. Heels are one with sole... 
rounded so they can’t catch. Calks stay put. 
Different... and how! 

Of course, “‘Springsoles” are hand- 
made of finest quality leather. For full 
particulars, send coupon below. 


DEALERS: Sportsmen everywhere want 
Bergmann “Springsole’”’ Boots. Write 
for our interesting dealer proposition, 


Keep your feet dry. Bergmann Shoe 
Oil waterproofs leather and keeps it 
soft and pliable. Mail the coupon 
and a $t bill for 1 pint of Bergmann 
hoe Oil and a 4-ounce can of 
Bergmann Shoe Grease. 


eae ee ee ee 





Theo Bergmann Shoe Mfg. Co., 

966 Thurman Street, Portland, Oregon 

(J Send literature, prices and foot measuring chart on Bergmann 
*“Springsoles. * 

[ Lenclose $1 for which send prepaid: 
I pt. can Bergm (Reg. Price 75c) 
4 oz. can Bergn 


nn Shoe Oil 


uann Shoe Grease (Reg. Price 





30°C) 
Name ...... 
Address . 
We will appreciate it if you will send us the name and 
address of the store from which you buy sport boot 


r 


Name of dealer.. 
Address. 


Saxophone gives you these extra fea- 
tures—Snap-on Pads, greatest im- 
—, provement, easy to replace, 

nocementing—Patented Au- 
tomatic OctaveKey—perfect 
Seale Accuracy— convenient 










any Buescher 
Instrument | 







on six days’ key arrangement. 

trial, and¢ 

pay for it on )) Be Popular Socially 
easy terms Earn Extra Money 


to suit your y 
convenience. 
Write for 
details and 
free litera- 
ture. 


playing a sweet-toned Buescher. 
10 evenings—one hour each—will 
astonish and please you, It’s easy 
with a Buescher. Tell us what 
instrument you are interested in. 
We'll do the rest. (450) 


Buescher Band InstrumentCo. 
2675 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
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exactly the size of the buttons—make these 
holes a quarter of an inch deep and screw 
your motor up tightly, then put the bolt 
thru and your motor will stay put. Some 
cutboard boat motor firms have locks on 
the thumb screws, which eliminate the pos- 
sibility of their coming unscrewed and 
being lost in the water, and protect the 
motor from theft also—C. A. Sands, Jr., 
Calif. 
A Car Holder for Outboard Motor 


OR an outboard motor carrier on the 

side of the car I took a piece of wood 
2 inches by 4 inches and 8 inches long, on 
which I was to clamp the outboard, just as 
I would on a boat. To hold this wood in 
place rigidly I made four strap iron braces 
attached as shown in the photograph. The 





two long braces are bolted to the running 
board and long enough to allow the pro- 
peller to be clear of the running board, 
and the other two braces were attached to 
the top of the splash pan. The outside 
braces for my motor are each 26 inches 
long and the inside braces are each 18 
inches long. This cartier is not in the 
way of opening the door and if painted 
the same color as the car is not unsightly. 
This plan I found to be much better than 
carrying the motor lying flat on the run- 
ing board. I can see the motor all of the 
time, and no gas or oil will leak out— 
Jay Griggs, Ill. 


The Magic of Death Valley 
(Continued from page 19) 
had seen no human being. 

But that 10 miles grew farther and 
farther away, more and more desirable. 
The sun had even decided to shine. We 
were hot, dusty, and, because there was 
no water within possible reach, very 
thirsty. Then suddenly, annoyingly, one 
of our tires blew; this meant scrambling 
out, and another delay. Here the Count 
received from John Borden his first les- 
son in the grimy art of changing a tire. 
But a hard lesson it was! We were in 
the midst of a sandstorm which swirled 
and billowed around us. In the distance 
we could see it gathering strength, a 
white cloud of dust. Our eyes, mouths 
and faces were stung by it. And pity 
the poor man under the car! My hus- 
band’s favorite story has since been—how 
he lay flat on the ground, swallowing dust, 
nearly blinded, while I stood coolly by— 
taking his picture. 

When this was successfully over, we 
once more started on our way, always 
careful to have the second car in sight. 

At last, on reaching a high ridge, we 
looked down upon a flat plain, and there 
caught a glimpse of a small hut just in 
the middle of a long uninhabited stretch 
—the gas station itself! How good it 
seemed to know that water was within 
reach. A wooden, box-like affair with a 


100 miles and 


gas pump was all we saw on reaching 
this oasis, but no Ritz ever looked better. 
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Here we were given hot coffee with 
“canned cow,” minced ham _ sandwiches, 
and cold pop. A veritable feast. We 


dangled our legs from a worn wooden 
bench, peering over an extremely un- 
appetizing counter, talking with the man 
and woman who live in the crude, two- 
having a 


room shack all year round, 
beautiful time. But minutes were pre- 
cious— 


At Darwin, a second gas station, and a 
dilapidated one, we later filled with gas 
for the last time; our final chance for 
water also. Here we made the acquaint- 
ance of an old, frayed, torn individual, a 
character of the early West; he waited 
upon us, casting one blind eye and an- 
other completely out of control, in our 
general direction. And here we learned 
why the wretched cars had boiled over 
so many times: a following wind com- 
bined with the steady, badly graded pull. 
I didn’t know, before, that wind made 
the slightest difference with an auto- 
mobile. This was a new one! 

Then began the ascent of the Argus 
Range, from whose colorful heights we 
descended into Panamint Valley. Ahead 
lay the famous Panamints, great streaked 
sentinels blazing forth the glorious pinks, 
reds, and lavenders of a late afternoon 
in the desert. There was something very 
beautiful about those many-colored moun- 
tains, and something formidable—even to 
us in the twentieth century. Each suc- 
cessive range that loomed ahead must be 
the approach to Death Valley, we thought. 
For a long time we were disappointed. 
Hours passed—but not so many miles. 
Roads were bad. Curves were steep and 
drops were sudden. We were told later 
that this recently-made road leads over 
the trail of the forty-niners, whose his- 
tory had lured us to undertake this new 
adventure. 


W* LITERALLY struggled up the 
pass over the Panamints, as night 
dropped down upon the two panting auto- 
mobiles. And a real sensation it was! 
We did not even know just how far dis- 
tant lay our destination for the night. 
Somewhere in Death Valley—that was 
all! We then keenly realized how wise it 
was, making the trip in two cars. If one 
were alone—supposing the car might 
break down—then what? 

We had ascended during our day’s 
work, in an altitude of over 4,000 feet. 
Reaching the highest ridge of the Pana- 
mints we were now beginning to climb 
down into the very bowels of the earth. 
Ahead simmered Death Valley, over 200 
feet below sea-level. A wide, dreary, 
biack expanse of world yawned on every 


side. We were in the rear this time, 
when — Bang! Another tire! We 
enashed our teeth. The other car had 
left us behind. (Afterwards we found 


them waiting for us several miles ahead, 
one of their tires leaking fast and no 
spare.) A hot night clung to us. No 
sounds—no lights, and no smells. Even 
the snakes were quiet. We were alone in 
a most God-forsaken land. 

Making another hopeful start, we crept 
deeper into a hot, black valley; the Grape 
Vine and Funeral mountains frowned 
upon the black cars. And to how many 
others had these indomitable, immutable, 
objects on the skyline, seemed just as 
forbidding? But soon we saw lights 
twinkling. A welcome sight! Here we 
discovered a group of one-room bunga- 
lows, and on the opposite side of the 
road, a long, one-story affair which was 
positively ablaze with light. (It was the 
main living room.) 

“Can you put us up?” 
next breath, “Dinner?” 


and with the 
was shouted 


simultaneously from both automobiles, 
to a well-dressed man and woman who 
appeared out of the enveloping darkness. 
And our answer was in the affirmative. 
We had reached Bungalo City, or “Stove 
Pipe Wells,’ where comfort prevailed. 

That night large stars rode high above 
an infinitesimal, tent-like, settlement. A 
hot land breathed upon four weary souls 
while awnings flapped a noisome music. 
On the other side of a frail screen door, 
beckoned Death Valley. 

“But why go to Death Valley?” This 
is probably what anyone who reads this, 
is thinking ... Where, then, lies its magic 
spell? e 

When dawn came over th® mountains, 
we awoke to stare out upon a shimmering 
land. Stepping out of our individual 
bungalows, beside which rested a weary 
Buick and Chrysler, the four of us gasped 
at the strange, stark beauty that spread 
before us. The colors were purple, now 
and then pink. The Funeral Range which 
borders the valley on the east, danced in 
the morning sun, sparkled like red rubies. 
Could this smiling sight be the same 
hot, murky vailey in which we_ had 
sweated over the last tire ? 


VER our heads a blue sky was filled 
with large white clouds, casting drift- 
ing shadows across the desert’s painted 
surface. Our first important job was to 
get the inner tubes fixed up. But we soon 


heard: “No garage in Death Valley!” 
However, with the interested aid of a 
stage driver, both the Count and my 


husband succeeded in mending an extra 
tube apiece, absolutely vital before leav- 
ing the camp. We were bound for Santa 
Fe, many hundred miles farther to the 
northeast. And this time—alone, with 
no friends to cheer us on the way. There 
would be no Chrysler to boil over on the 
mountains, because the other two must 
return to San Francisco. They were for- 
tunately being accompanied part way by 
the stage. 

By 11 o'clock both cars were ready 
to start. Having spent a comfortable 
night in good beds, and enjoyed two well- 
cooked meals, we hated to leave this for 
the uncertainty of the day that lay ahead. 
A mining camp was all that we saw until 
reaching Las Vegas, Nevada, at 6:30. 
But I am going too fast. 

Leaving our friends, we started across 
the lowest part of the beautiful valley, 
some 300 feet below sea-level. “Best 
scenery I have ever seen in my life,” ex- 
claimed my husband. (We had just 
visited the Yosemite, Grand Canyon, and 
Painted Desert.) The sand-dunes spread 
white and gleaming. The white salt-flats 
glowed desolation. Shifting shadows 
wound across the purple mountains. 
Mesquite looked crisp and green among 
the other dry, and  yellower, desert 
growth: this little bush heralds water 
that runs upside down—buried many feet 
under the heavy sands. 

Reaching the top of the treeless moun- 
tains we were surrounded by flowering 
cactus of every color; a lovely garden of 
wild flowers. And here blew a cool, re- 
freshing breeze. We stopped to have a 
last glimpse of the great valley which lay 
at our feet. There it was—beautiful as 
anything could be in the noon sun, daz- 
zling, sparkling, a host of colors as far 
as the eye could see. How tame it 
seemed ! 

sut here by our feet lay a sinister pile 
of stones. On top rose a tiny white cross. 
This was the fifth or sixth I had seen 
since leaving Stove Pipe Wells. A pa- 
thetic relic—all there is left to tell the 
apo And Death Valley can still exact 
a toll. 
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An achive man ever wore 


EAUTIFUL, lustrous tan or gray fabric...a super 

shirt of Kodiak Flannel...made only from the 
wool of eight-months-old Merino lambs of a spec- | 
ial strain...an exclusive cloth...tailoring that 
matches it... A real man’s COMFORT Shirt that 
isn’t a bit hard to look at! Order yours now. 


Price $7. 
MAIL THIS COUPON 
‘Black, Manufacturing Co., Seattle, U. S. A. 


Kodiak Shirts. Here’s my check at seven 
fifty for each shirt. Colors wanted: C........ 


50, in a distinctive gift package 
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Brown’s=: Jacket 


Commander Byrd has outfitted his crew for 
the hardships of the Antarctic with Brown’s 
Beach Jackets and Vests. They are made 
to fit snugly without binding, wear like 
iron, will not rip, ravel or tear, and the 
warm knit-in wool fleece lining gives ample 
protection on the co-dest days. Three 
styles—coat with or without collar, and 
vest. A most acceptable Christmas gift 
for any sportsman. Ask your dealer 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
‘a Worcester, Massachusetts - 


CERTIFIED BLUEPRINTS 
CAMP CAR-CAMP TRAILER--CAMP FURNITURE 
FOLDING BOAT — SEDAN BED— AND OTHERS 


DICK COLE 














233 SOUTH DALY STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


fPuild a 1 Summer Home, 
These Proven Dlans Will Help You! 


Drawings are of summer cottages and cabins designed and 
built by distinguished builder. Practicality proved by 
actual use. Suitable for lake front, forest, moun- 
tains. Send $2.00 for portfolio-~a mine. of 

helpful ideas. 
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| bells. 
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| ding. 


| jumped fitfully 


Whistling Wings 
21) 
our decoys. We enjoyed 
shooting like demons, 


(Continued from page 


recklessly 
sport royal, 
ply failed. The afternoon waned. We re- 
covered the decoys to kill time, 
ing snow blinding and whipping our faces. 
Darkness. And riding before the gale 
came a mighty pack of mallards, flying low, 
big birds from the Canadian marshes, 
bound for warmer climes. 
ing wings and plaintive call notes pro- 
duced a wild music, hauntingly sweet, and 
we saluted them, reverently. We resumed 
our vigil beside the sputtering and smoking 
fire. 

Nodding and dozing by the 
fought off an almost overpowering desire 
to sleep. 
ice was forming in the 
fingers. I 


Nine 


chest, pipe in nerveless 
wound up my watch for the night. 
Another night of torture. 
thoughts assailed my mind and I 
them off wearily. Visions of warm cabins, 
steaming food and comfortable beds passed 
in an endless procession. My heavy-lidded 
eyes were closing against my will and I 
tried in vain to rise. Then—came a faint 
buzz, like the distant droning of bees on 
a lazy summer’s day. Aroused at last, I 
scrambled to my feet and listened. No 
sound, save the roar of the wind and slap 
the waves. Discouraged, I piled the 
wood high on the fire and waited. It came 
again, closer, increasing in volume. Putt- 
a-putt, putt-a-putt, sang a sweet little egg 
beater, battling bravely in the 


whooping excitedly. A faint light cut the 


gloom and a white boat swept in view and | 


grounded in the shallows. Two husky fig- 
ures, clad in sheepskin and high boots, 
splashed thru the water and thumped us 
about cursing good-naturedly in their re- 
lief. 

Big Bob, boss of the camp, bronzed and 
weather-beaten son of the outdoors, usu- 
ally silent, was bustling about depositing 
duffel and ducks in the boat, talking ex- 
citedly the while. He said, “I was wonder- 
ing why you fellows were so darned unso- 
ciable and wouldn’t drop in my cabin, and 
so tonight I moseyed over and found your 
place dark and I checked up the boats and 
number 8 was missing. Bill and I bucked 
the waves to the north and found no traces 
of you and I was giving up hope when I 
remembered this island and your 
headed confidence in it. So, after jogging 
around and steering by instinct, and trust- 
ing to luck, we found you chaps, and I 
guess that’s about all.” 

We pounded along thru the night and 
reached camp, numb with the cold. As we 
stumbled into the main room of 


ried forward and assisted us. 


scotch, a brisk rubdown and a change of 


clothes. A feast fit for a king; a cigar- 
ette; faces burning and drowsy heads nod- 


A bag of feathered beauties sway- 
ing and freezing in the wind, strung along 
on the screen porch. And we crawled in 
the soft bed—content. A sleepy goodnight 
and the world faded . . 

A log in my fireplace crac ked, 
and the dream vanished. 
Treasured memories are mine, of hours 
spent in God’s outworld. Bleak 
swept shores; silent pine-scented forests; 


shining sky-blue lakes ; singing brooks; fast 
white water, and golden marshes. And 


thru it all came the sounding of the call, 
softly, with all its witchery and magic— 
the song of whistling wings. 
outdoors to me—refreshing—giving me 
courage—a-singing in my heart always... 


wind- | 
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always | 
picking single birds, until our ballistic sup- | | 


the whirl- | | 


Their whimper- 


blaze, we | 


The cold was intense and slush | 
sheltered rushes. | 
Pardner Jim was sleeping, head down on | 
| his 


Troubled | 
fought | 


storm. | 
Sleepy Jim and I rushed down to the point | 


bull- | 


the lodge | 
a group of anxious fellow sportsmen hur- | 
Some smoky | 


the flames | 


| 


sringing the | 


| 











Filson Cruising Coat In 
Shedpel Khaki $6.00 


Such a convenience for the man who ‘‘knocks about’’ 
in the open. Windproof and water-resistane extra 
protection in the double shoulders and sleeves, Five 
handy pockets including grub or game pocket across 
| the back. Order 1 inch bkarger than white collar 
size. Priced at $6.00. 
Complete outdoor equipment is listed in our new 
| free catalog “‘D.’’ Write for it 


C. C. FILSON CO. 
1005-1007 First Avenue SEATTLE, WASH. 
“Filson Clothes for the Mdn Who Knows’’ 











~ Among those 
presents 


RIGHT up in the front rank 
of things to give for Christ- 
mas put Eveready Flash- 
lights. Not only because 
that’s one of the easiest and 
most successful ways out of 
the Christmas-gift dilemma, 
but becayse it’s the sensible 
thing to do. 

Everybody, from six to 
sixty, wants a genuine Ever- 
eady. Not just “a flashlight,” 
but a genuine Eveready. Yes, 
it’s important to insist on 
this point. Genuine Ever- 

eadys have ALL the newest 
and best features. There are 
models and types for every 
possible purpose. 

This year, brighten the 
lives of all to whom you give. 
Start them right with the 
flashlight habit, that national 
movement to save skinned 
shins, banged heads and 
ripped clothes. Give them 
the world’s best portable 
light-maker—a genuine Ever- 
eady Flashlight. 











NEW CATALOG OF 


ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Shirts, Pants, Boots, 
Shoes, Blankets, Tents; 
Guns, Harness, Tools, Ete, 
Government’ s sacrifice saves 
1m _ money. Write for copy, 


COPY Reet esReuSeD 
| Dept. 303 Richmond, Va. 
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Will the Cutts Compensator Work? 


HAVE been reading Captain Askins’ 
account of the Cutts Compensator 
its a tion, but like the old lady who read 

the back of the novel first to see if it 
turned out to her satisfaction and if it 
did, then turned to the -front and read the 
whole book, I started at the tail end of 
the account and on reading that the Cap- 
tain decided that “It appears logical to me 
that the device will do practically what is 
claimed for it,” I decided to read the whol 
account and see if I could find the little 
black boy under the wood pile. 

Like the Captain I haven't seen the de- 
vice, but have seen others. Along about 
1907 there appeared in the columns of va- 
rious sporting magazines wonder ful 
accounts of the new device that, attached 
to the muzzle of any old shotgun (it 
might just as well have been at the recoil 
pad) made a full choke bored gun of it and 
to a full choke bored gun made a super 
choke bored gun that would just skin any 
thing ever conceived on earth in shooting 
qualities. The one I saw was in Elliott 
Bros., Kansas City. This device certainly 
did the job on paper, but out in the field 
well that was difterent. 

I wish to ask Colonel Cutts and _ inci- 
dentally Captain Askins, what becomes of 
the wads while the shot is traveling along 
the expansion chamber? Are they held 
at the point where the compensator is at- 
tached to the barrel? Are they blown 
thru the open ports? Or do they trail 
along behind the shot, up the enlarged 
portion called the expansion chamber? If 
the last is the case, and I surmise that it 
is, what kind of a deflector is used to 
keep the powder gases from passing out 
along the sides ef the wads and mixing 
up with the shot? Also, how can that gas 
that is already among the shot regain the 
atmosphere if the top wad continues in 
place? 

If that gas is so easily 
ward thru the ports 
article, and if it is carried away so quickly, 
then we must have the shot traveling some 
3 inches of constricted barrel length on 
its acquired energy, and from the article, 
still acquiring more energy. Somewhat 
like the “Lizzie” that traveled on its repu- 
tation. 

If gas, 
diverted, 
gas stove, 


1 
and 


some 


deflected back- 
mentioned in the 


under pressure, can be so readily 
how under the sun can gas, in a 
under but 15 pounds pressure, 
be made to travel straight ahead across a 
gap, and push itself out of a bunch of 
small holes; also by its acquired momentum 
draw in enough air to enable it to rn 
-for shut up those air ports back of the 
stream of gas, and see how long ahaa: 
tion is maintained. It is my opinion that, 
if there ever was anything to that pro- 
posed theory of gas passing the wads and 
becoming entangled among the shot, so that 
it causes the shot to be separated and 
dispersed until the pattern is spoiled or 
thinned out so much as to become ineffec- 


tive, certain experimenters of fame would 
have found it out in years past and “made 
much ado abouc nothing.” And at this 


time, as the entire capacity of the powder 


By C. G. Williams 
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gases to force the shot or other projector 
out of the barrel, lies entirely in its ex- 
pansive force, and as this expansive force 
depends entirely upon the amount of heat 
units stored up in the powder gases, also 
if we acknowledge it to be a fact that 
cold gases have no expansive power except 
when compressed and that compressed 
gases generate heat, we can easily see that 
all of the ability te perform work has 
been taken away from the hot powder 
gases when they have been cooled by add- 
ing cold air drawn in thru those port-holes 
by the rush of powder gases past them. 


HE powder gas does get to the shot 

charge, but it is during that time while 
the wads are passing from the shell to 
the bore of the barrel proper or during 
their travel past the cone. It can do no 
harm to the shot charge after that charge 
has emerged from the barrel into the open 
air 

Shortly after the first choke-bored gun 
appeared, and while the muzzle-loader still 
reigned supreme, all gunmakers and experi- 
menters began to invent new types of choke 
boring. One type that had the longest life 
of any, excepting the taper choke, was the 
so-called “jug choke,” of which a cut is 
given. As you will notice, the barrel is 
choked about .005 inch on a side, then bored 
out again for a distance of about two 
inches and choked for a distance of from 
750 to 1.250 inches. The bored-out por- 
tion allowed the shot to be separated some- 
what, but as it was not bored out to a size 
larger than the bore of the barrel, the 
wads would still fill the cavity, allowing 
practically no gas to escape past the wads 
to the shot. In the constriction that fol- 
lowed the shot was compressed in an 
amount equal to that of the regulation 
taper choke, only it was given the same 
constriction in less than half the distance 
traveled. In other words, the constriction 
was .052 inch, just as in the standard 
taper-choked gun, but this constriction took 
place within a distance of from % to 14% 
inches, while in the standard taper boring, 
for a full choke, the constriction took place 
within a distance of from 3 to 3% inches. 

To use W. W. Greener’s words: “Occa- 
sionally this type of choke gave wonderful 
results, and much was heard of it, but of 
the many more where results were doubt- 
ful, nothing was said.” 

The jug type of choke boring, occasion- 
ally called recess or double-choke, has dis- 
appeared entirely, except that very occa- 
sionally a gun made in Ejibar, Spain, the 
home of the cheap gun, shows this type of 
choke, only that it appears to have been 
formed by swaging rather than by boring. 

From a continued reading of Captain As- 
kins’ article, it would seem that the type 
of choke presented in the compensator 
might better be classed as a recess choke, 
illustrated at Fig. 2. In this type of bor- 
ing, it will be noticed that the barrel is a 
perfect cylinder from the cone to a point 
about 4 inches from the muzzle of the 
barrel, from which point it is recessed 
some .018 inch or .009 inch on a side to a 
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YOU GET A SHOT YOU GET A BIRD—with XPERT 
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“You can look a long time- 
without finding a better, harder- 
hitting shell for bird and rabbit ween Ty knmactoe ou 
shooting than Western Xpert.”’ oe 
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World’s Champion Ammunition 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY » + 1219 HUNTER AVE., EAST ALTON, ILL. * 7  poboken, NI. San Prancisco, Cal 


Lubaloy (lubricating alloy) cartridges are the last word in modern rifle ammunition. Lubaloy Open-Point Expanding and Boat-tail bullets are 
* the choice of many big game expeditions. Western Lubaloy .22's are Greaseless. Non-Corrosive. Keep y 


p you and your gun clean. Try them’ 
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point %4 inch from the muzzle, from which 
point the barrel is constricted about .020 
inch in about 34 inch with an added .020 
inch constriction in the last ¥% inch of 
barrel length. This type of choke gave 
such poor results that it was given up en- 
tirely about 1888, after which it is my be- 
lief that no maker used it until during or 
after the war, when two specimens were 
seen that were made in Eibar, Spain. It 
is thought that the barrel was over-bored 
for a distance of 3% inches and an 
tempt to cover it up by swaging was re- 
sorted to, rather than that it was actually 
bored as a recess choke. 
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A} FIGURE 3 is shown another type of 
£ i choke, formerly called the true choke, 
but no longer in use. This type gave a 
true cylinder bore up to about 2 inches 
from the muzzle, from which point it was 
constricted for about .048 to .060 inch for 
1'4 inches and the remainder of the barrel 
was a true cylinder. This part was not a 
taper choke, but was on a radius of about 
9 inches, and the added cylindrical por- 
tion destroyed the effects of the constric- 
tion. Occasionaily one of these old guns 
is to be seen, but it is my belief that none 





























have been manufactured for about forty 
years. 
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TRUE CHOME, FIG.3, 

The next type of choke is the time- 


tried and reliable taper choke, that is be- 
ing used today by all gun makers in Amer- 
ica, and in fact by all gun makers of the 
world. At the present time no type of 
boring has been originated that would give 
comparative results with the taper choke, 
which is the reason that it is in use today. 

There are two types of boring that have 
not been discussed, they being the cylinder 
relief and true cylinder, so-called. The 
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Taper CHONE. FIG 4. 
first was made of necessity because for 
years no tool could be found that would 
retain an edge for a sufficient length of 
time to bore a barrel from one to the other 
without there being more taper to the 
barrel than was desirable, hence the barrel 
was bored from both ends and uacurally 
was smaller in the middle than it was at 
either end. The second was the barrel that 
resulted from being bored and reamed from 
one end only and was a continual taper 
from breech to muzzle. Neither of these 
types has been put out since about 1880. 
Adapters, or as Colonel Cutts styles it, 
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compensators, have been made since before 
the choke bore was really perfected and 
there have been innumerable types brought 
out. It is believed that the figures for the 
number patented in this country, namely 66, 
are correct; but there has been possibly 
an even greater number patented in Eng- 
land. The first of which I have any record 
was patented in England in April, 1866, 
by a Mr. Roper, an American, and the 
second was brought out in May of the 
same year by a Mr. Pape. Three that 
attracted much attention were brought out 
in England by Turner, Heath, and Dr. 
Mabberly, the last being made for double 
guns. Cuts of these are given. It is only 
about every generation that some one 
jumps up with a wonderful discovery, that 


will, etc., etc—until after the poor de- 
luded sportsman has invested his dollars 
in it and gets to the duck blind.or the 


chicken covey and then for some unknown 
reason it fails to function. The buyer 
was siot told that it worked fine on paper 
and at home, but should never be taken 
out of the closet where the old fuzee has 
I corner for these many years. 


had its 
Shotgun Facts 
By Capt. Chas. Askins 
ie WRITING of shotgun facts I am 


governed by the inquiries that reach 

me. Certain queries keep coming up, 
and perhaps can be answered in a general 
way here. In the nature of things much 
of what I have to say in this brief essay 
will be generally known, hence not of much 
interest except to the novice and the man 
who is curious about things, 


Shot Sizes 


Shot sizes run in hundreths of an inch, 
each increase in size being a hundreth of 
an inch greater. This appears to be true 
of all makes of shot, American size, yet 
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the shot of one maker will run smaller than 
those of another, tho all purport to have 
the same diameter. We need not take this 
into consideration here and the table given 
is Tathams standard. 


TABLE. 


Size Diameter Pellets to the Ounce 
(Soft) (Chilled ) 
Dust 04 4565 Not made 
12 05 2326 2385 
11 .06 1346 1380 
10 07 848 868 
9 08 568 585 
8 09 399 409 
7% 09% 338 345 
7 10 291 299 
6 All 218 223 
5 52 168 172 
4 13 132 136 
3 14 106 109 
2 5 86 88 
1 16 71 73 








FIG.2 

B 17 59 Not made 
BB 18 50 Not made 
BBB 19 42 Not made 
- 20 36 Not made 
Tr oa 31 Not made 
F soe ZF Not made 
FF 23 24 Not made 


How Shotgun Bores Are Measured 

Rifle sizes are governed by calibers, in 
hundredths of an inch. For example a .32 
caliber would be 32/100 of an inch. How- 
ever, shotguns were made before microm- 
eter measures came into use, and an older 
form of rifle designation was used, that 
is, the bore was based on the number of 
round bullets, fitting the gun, which would 
weigh a pound. Thus we had 40 bore 
muzzle-loading rifles, and forty round bul- 
lets fitting that rifle would weigh a pound. 
Coming down to shotguns, an 8 bore mold 
would run eight bullets to the pound (of 
lead) ; a 10 bore ten bullets, 12, twelve bul-: 
lets and so on down to a 28 bore. Sub- 
sequently these bores were termed gauges, 
the terms bore and gauge now meaning the 
same thing. Yet later the guns were mi- 
crometer measured, and these measurements 
can now be given. 

Sizes in Thousandths of An Inch, 
Various Bores. 
Diameter in 


Bore Thousandths Diameter in 
of an inch Millimeters 
8 835 21.8 
10 Uf bs 20.0 
12 729 18.6 
14 .693 17.8 
16 .662 16.8 
20 615 15.6 
28 550 
32 502 
410 410 


How to Tell the Choke in a Gun 


Guns could of course be micrometer- 
measured, if a man had a shotgun microm- 
eter-measuring tool. Even then the choke 
constriction would depend primarily on the 
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No. 2 OF A SERIES OF TALKS ON AMMUNITION QUALITY 











Wires stretched across the muzzle to record the exact 
instant when the shot leaves the gun 
































Device which records the precise instant when the 
shot strikes the target 


Putting SPEED into your shot-shells 


VERY lot of smokeless powder which du Pont 
makes and the ammunition companies load 
must develop the same high standard of veloc- 
ity. In order to insure this uniformity, batches 
of powder are taken out of the mills and sent 
to the laboratories of the du Pont Company, 
where they are subjected to ballistic tests. 
Velocity—SPEED— is measured by the chrono- 
graph—a marvelously precise instrument.  (Il- 
lustrated above.) The shells loaded with the 
powder are fired in a standard shotgun. Stretched 
across its muzzle is a fine copper wire connected 
with the chronograph. The target is also con- 
nected by another electrical circuit to the 
chronograph. The time elapsing between the 
breaking of the wire at the muzzle of the gun 
by the shot, and the breaking of the circuit by 
the shot striking the target is registered pre- 
cisely on the chronograph. This time is then 
translated into terms of velocity. 


Every lot of smokeless shotgun 
powder must develop the same 
velocity as preceding lots, thus 


- ensuring that every shell loaded with this batch 


of powder will give uniform execution. 


When the powder is received by the ammuni- 
tion companies, similar tests are repeated in 
their own laboratories—a double check for your 
protection. 


Du Pont powders are used by all of the princi- 
pal ammunition manufacturers. They have 
selected du Pont powder because its ballistic 
qualities contribute so largely to the superiority 
of the ammunition, and the consequent success 
of its users. To maintain these standards of 
excellence, the ammunition companies will con- 
tinue to load those powders ensuring the best 
ammunition possible for a specified purpose. 

The du Pont Company with its experience of 
126 years and its present resources can supply 
to ammunition companies the type and quality 

of powders required to maintain the 
reputation of ammunition manu- 
facturers and the confidence of the 
shooters. 


REG. V. s. PAT. OFF. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., Smokeless Powder Department, Wilmington, Del. 
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the taper. A short choke with 
un abrupt taper demands less constriction 
than a long choke with less abrupt taper. 


lherefore very little can be told about a 
eun thru testing it with a dime to see 
whether or not the dime will enter the 


muzzle. Shotguns vary somewhat in their 
bore, too; one 12 gauge might be bored 
729, another 726, a third 740, and the choke 
diameter would vary with the bore. There- 
fore the simplest method of learning the 
choke is to shoot the gun at paper target 
wide enough to catch all the pattern. 

The best distance at which to do this 
shooting is 20 yards. Take a paper large 
cnough to catch all the pattern, say 30 
inches square for 20-yard shooting. <A full- 
choked gun at this distance will put nearly 
all the shot inside a 12-inch ring. Strike 
the circle after the shot is fired. Of 
course some shot will go outside of that 
12-inch ring, drifting out here and there 
as we see in all patterns, but the even 
spread with no holes will be in a 12-inch 
circle. If the are counted, this 12- 
inch ring will contain about the same num- 
ber of pellets that the 30 inch does at 40 
yards, say 75% of the charge. 

The next choke in common use, the modi- 
fied or 600% choke, will cover a 15-inch 
ring at 20 yards, spreading completely over 
the ring with of course some shot going 
outside. Both the full choke and the 60% 
choke can usually be detected at a glance, 
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given the pattern without any counting of 


shot. This choke will spread into from a 
32 to 34-inch circle at 40 yards. 

The quarter choke will cover an 18 to 
20-inch circle at 20 yards. The spread 


should be quite even all over the circle and 
not many shot outside of the 20-inch, Such 
a gun will cover a 40-inch ring at 40 yards. 

The improved cylinder or 45% choke 
should cover a 24-inch ring at 20 yards. 


The gun that shoots into this ring will 
pattern about 45% in the 30-inch at 40 
yards. The straight cylinder will cover a 


27-inch ring at 20 yards, generally with an 
irregular pattern. It is not worth while 
to pattern such a gun at 40 yards. 

It is not worth while to count the shot 
in this 20-yard targeting, but merely strike 
the circle and note at a glance what shot 
are inside and what are outside of it. The 
cartridges used should be standard and of 
known patterning qualities, otherwise the 
patterns might be deceptive. 


Chamber Lengths and Shells to Fit 


Not so many years ago a good deal of 
indifference was felt as to whether or not 
the cartridge used fitted the chamber. 
Nearly all 12 bore guns were chambered 
for 234-inch cases, while much of the am- 
munition used was loaded in 25¢-inch. To 
some extent this is true yet of the 12 bore, 
and to less extent of the 20. I'd like to 
see all guns of a given bore made with 
one chamber length and all cartridges of 
this gauge made of that length. 
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Shooting shells of 25¢-inch and 234-inch 
chambers doesn’t make so much difference 
in some guns, but others will fall off one 
degree of choke, a full choke becoming a 
¥4 choke and so on. Of course the shorter 
shell will hold all the required powder, 
shot and wadding, and if we could follow 
the English fashion of making two distinct 
varieties of ammunition, one for the game 
gun and one for the duck gun, everything 
would be all right, but we are about cer- 
tain to cross things in this country, very 
often shooting the duck load from a light 
quail gun. And we certainly do shoot a 
lot of short shells from pump guns and 
automatics, where an injustice is always 
done to the arm. If possible a gun should 
always be shot with the shell for which it 
is chambered, no less true of the shotgun 
than it is of the .22 rifle. We could 
make certain that this would be done by 
having but one chamber, that for 234-inch, 
and no cartridge other than this length. 
The special 3-inch shells would not trouble 
most of us, since these cannot be shot from 
magazine arms. 

Shells are practically standardized now 


in 16 gauge at 2 9/16 inches, in 10 
gauge at 2% inches, and are fast com- 


ing to be standardized in 20 gauge at 234 


inches. In fairness to the gunmaker, 
who can chamber for but one length, and 
who is keen to see his gun put up its 
standard performance with all ammunition, 
P< ahs 
va ees a 
Pa ar . = 
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should be standardized in 
length of case. Even if the load contained 
but 3 drams of powder, 12 gauge and 
14% ounces of shot, the lightest practical 
load, the 234-inch case would do no harm. 
The only reason I can see for shooting 
short cases in long chambers is to open up 
the pattern, and that is paid for by in- 
creased leading in front of the chamber. 


all cartridges 


Velocities and Penetration of Auto- 
matic Shotguns 


The question of whether or not an auto- 
matic shotgun will lose power because a 
certain amount of energy must be used in 
functioning the arm is one that appears to 
be troubling many. Logically, it would 
seem that if a certain amount of energy 
developed by the powder is used to func- 
tion the gun, then this amount of energy 
should be subtracted from the force with 
which the shot are driven. However, all 
firearms develop a certain amount of energy 
that is not expended in driving the missile, 
for example the energy of recoil. 

Every arms company and every cartridge 
company tells us that the automatics have 
precisely the same velocities for a given 
barrel length and a given load as any other 
guns, single, double or pump. That this 
is true is a factor of the law of inertia. 
A body at rest cannot be set into rapid 
motion instantaneously, and the heavier the 
body the lighter the power exerted against 
it, the longer time required to get that 
body into motion. The gun is comparatively 
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a far heavier body 
and it requires a 


than the missile it fires, 
far longer time to get 
that heavier body into motion. Instanta- 
neous photographs and the calculations of 
engineers show that very little of any barrel 
retraction has taken place previous to the 
emergence of shot from the muzzle. The 
impetus that will eventually cause barrel 
movement has been given, but owing to 
inertia such movement has not yet taken 
place. Therefore the shot and powder be- 
have within the barrel and the shot emerge 
from the barrel precisely as from any other 
gun. 

The major impetus given to that barrel, 
which causes it to retract and function the 
arm is due to secondary recoil, which in 
turn is due to hot, expanding gas trying 
to emerge from the muzzle against air 
pressure. This gas is caught between the 
shot column, now in action, and the muzzle 
of the gun, and being under high compres- 
sion, flares horizontally as well as drives 
forward. For this reason it comes into 
contact with and drives forward a great 
more air than that immediately in front of 
the muzzle. In driving forward the air in 
front of the blast, there must be a 
reaction against the gas column which is 
still emerging from the tube, and this in 
turn drives the tube or barrel backward. 
We thus have secondary recoil and we thus 
develop the power which functions an auto- 
matic gun. Since nearly all of this power 
is developed after the missile or missiles 
have cleared the muzzle, it is to be seen 
that the velocity of our lead is practically 
not affected. This may not be as clear as 
mud, but I think it will be understood. 


gas 


Captain A. W. du Bray 

APTAIN DU BRAY died re- 

cently at San Francisco after a 
lingering illness. He wrote me sev- 
eral letters while propped in bed, and 
I knew the end was imminent. To- 
gether with all shotgun men, I have 
lost a good friend. 

Captain du Bray was an English- 
man who came to this country a long 
time ago. In the last twenty-five 
years of the nineteenth century no 
man was better known as a writer 
on the shotgun than Captain du Bray. 
In my early years I remember his 
articles, pointed, clear, frank and 
honest. He was at that time a cap- 
tain in the United States Army. 
Captain du Bray then was much im- 
pressed with the merits of the 
Parker gun, as compared with the 
output of his own country, the 
Westley Richards and the Greener, 
arms which came into strong compe- 
tition for the favors of the American 
shooting public. Later Captain du 
Bray resigned from the army and 
took a position with the Parker 
Brothers which he held at the time 
of his death. 

Captain du Bray was not only a 
writer second to none, but was be- 
sides a very clever shot, both afield 
and at the traps. In his day, he 
competed on even terms, at both live 
and clay birds, against such men as 
Stice, Budd, Heikes, Crosby, Elliott 
and many others who have either 
died or have disappeared from the 
public eye. Later he took up the 
small bore gun, shooting the 28 bore 
at the traps and afield. That the 
28 bore Parker became well known 
was perhaps due in a greater meas- 
ure to Captain du Bray than to any 
other man. He talked of the little 
gun and shot it as long as he lived. 
—Chas. Askins. 
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Shotgun Queries 


ANSWERED BY 


Capt. Chas. Askins 





and most likely do it better. If you prefer a 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per -, 
centage being published. Write separate letters on | 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 
?-cent stamp for reply, and give complete address, 
plainly. 


Penetration in Winchester Autoloeading 

I have a Winchester autoloading shotgun, full 
choke, 28-inch barrel, which I targeted against a 
Model ’97 Winchester full choke, 30-inch barrel. 
The ’97 shot closer patterns at all ranges; the 
“auto” shot evener patterns but lacked penetra- 
tion. In shooting the same loads at sheet tin and 
catalogs the ’97 showed greater penetration. Can 
you explain to me the reason for the lack of 
penetration on the part of the “auto”? I have 
been told by gun companies that the ‘‘auto” will 
give equal penetration with any other type of gun 
provided the load, choke, barrel length, etc., are 
the same. The foregoing statement being true, 
how am I to account for the difference in my 
gun? Would the 2-inch difference in barrel 
length account for all of it? Is there a recoil 





adjustment that will slow up the backward thrust 
of the barrel and breech-block to allow the charge 
to leave the muzzle before the backward motion 
gets under way? 

Can you inform me as to which make of shell | 
will give the best patterns in my gun in shot | 
sizes No. 6 and No. 7%c in the heavy loads such 
as Super X, Peters H. V., Winchester Speed | 
loads, Remington Nitro Xpress?—-Dr. W. T. 
Wiiliamson, Nebr. 


Answer:—The only way you could account for 
the difference in pattern and penetration, using 
the same shell in both guns, is that barrel length, 
bore, and choke are different in the two guns. 
This is the only thing that I can see which would 
account for the difference. 

The Winchester self-loading gun which you 
own is no longer made. It never was made with 
a friction ring, such as the Remington uses, this 
ring slowing up the backward thrust of the barrel, 
such as you mention. All such guns, where a 
variety of loads are used, would have some means 
of slowing the back thrust. This is not so much 
to allow the shot to get out before recoil begins 
as it is to keep the barrel from bumping too 
hard against the buffers, and thence being felt 
on the shoulder. 

This thing of one gun patterning best with a 
certain load is quite correct, but in order to find 
the particular make of shell which does best, I 
am not aware of a better means than to try gun 
and shells at a 40-inch square of paper, 40 
yards, strike a circle of 30 inches around the 
thickest part of the load and count the shot. By 
the time you have fired five shots with each load 
you may decide for yourself which is doing best 
in your gun.—C, A. 


Marlin Perfectly Safe | 

I recently came into possession of a Marlin 
pump gun, Serial No. 48726. The gun has seen 
service but is still in good shape. But I have 
been told by friends and gunsmiths that this 
model Marlin is dangerous, as the gun is prone 
to fire before the breech block is locked. 

Can you tell me if this is true of the Marlin 
pump guns? Also your advice upon the ad- 
visability of sending the gun to the factory for 
a reconditioning, or would you give me the names 


and addresses of some competent gunsmiths ?— | 


Howard H. Hart, Wyo. 


Answer:—I have never heard of a Marlin 
shotgun doing anything like flying open before 
the breech block is closed or afterwards. I doubt 
if it can be made to do anything like that or if it 
will fire before the block is closed. You try it 
and see if you can make it fire while the gun is 
partly open or if you can make it fire so that 
the breech block will fly back. I do not believe 
you can do anything of that kind. If it could 
be done I’d have heard of it before this. 

If I wanted the gun gone over and put in 
shape, granted it is not in shape now, I’d send 
it to the factory. They would do that for you 
much cheaper than a gunsmith probably would, 


gunsmith, write Clyde Baker, 2100 E. S®th 
Street, Kansas City, Mo.—C. A. 
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FOR THE LONG SHOTS 


LIP some of these Remington Nitro Express Shells 

into. the old gun and you'll surprise yourself. You'll 
think it’s luck or accident at first—the way you'll pull 
em down when they’re “way out yonder”. 


But it’s not. Nitro Express Loads have established a new 
range—the longest range you can get with a shotgun. 
When ducks or geese are flying high and wide, when a 
cotton-tail is disappearing over a distant rise, when a 
grouse or a pheasant won’t take a chance and gets up 
“out of range”—those are the times when it’s Nitro 


Express Shells or an empty bag. 
Buy them from your dealer. Descriptivecircular onrequest. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway New York City 


Remington, 


ARMS AMMUNITION CUTLERY CASH REGISTERS 


© 1928 R. A. Co. 2309 

















KING “MODERN SIGHTS FOR MODERN ARMS” 
This new KING Peep Sight 7” 
















has Micrometered Elevator 
Adjustment of five one-thou- 
sandths (.005) of an inch for 
each “‘click,”’ or achange inel- 
evation of approximately 12 
inch for each hundred yards. 
No guess work with this sight. 
You know just how much you 
elevate it and what it means FULL BUCKHORN, SEMI-BUCKHORN OR 
at any distance. The Stem is FLAT TOP, $1.75 

automatically locked when Eight Combination Reversible Disc, 
raised toshooting position and Double Elevator, with screw driver 
Elevator Sleeve is also automatically locked against accident- point. Absolutely the best model open 
al change when in either upright or folded position. Auto- sight ever produced. Made for all rifles 
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matically unlocks itself in “ half-cocked”’ position on/y. and carbines. 
Catalog ““O” and “Modern Sights for Modern Rifles’’” FREE - 
D. W. KING Call Bldg. San Francisco, Calif. 














Trap Notes 


Women’s Averages at the G. A. H. 

While there were four women last year in the 
Grand American tournament who showed a 1e- 
markable average of over .9000 on the 16-yard 
targets there was none this year who reached a 
like average, however, their scores received an 
equal amount of credit through the fact that 
they were up to the 1928 Grand American aver- 








re, 
Miss Marie Kautzky, of Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
who turned in the highest score for the women 
on Grand American day with 88 breaks, topped 
all the women for high average on the 600 single 
targets with an average of .9050, a mark that 
but few of the men were capable of equaling. 
She also led the list on singles and handicap 
targets with 704 breaks out of 800 targets for 
an average of .8800. Miss Alice Crothers, daugh- 
ter of Steve, who won second honors at the 
Grand in the preliminary handicap, topped all in 
the average column on the handicap targets with 
171 out of 200. Miss Kitty Boyer, state cham- 
pion of Pennsylvania in 1928, finished with a 
fraction of a point behind Miss Kautzky for 
second place on the 800 16-yard targets with an 
average of .9016, the two expert shots being in 
the limelight in a great degree during the Grand 
American. Mrs. W. P. Andrews, of Atlanta, 
Ga., secured an average of .8433 on the 16-yard- 
ers which earned third position for her in that 
division. Miss Alice Crothers was fourth with 


.7850. 


apg 


State Leader—Pennsylvania 

In dislodging Steve Crothers from the amateur 
average leadership of the State of Pennsylvania 
on 16-yard targets to date, Daniel A. Kessler, of 
Mt. Carmel, has accomplished a difficult task; his 
average of .9763 on 1,600 targets now places him 
in first position and he leads by one-fifth of a 
point, and it would not require much for Crothers 
to regain the top spot. Kessler shot at his first 
targets in May of this year, and since that 
time has attended eight registered shoots thru 
out the state, including the state tournament. His 
present average places him in the 1,000-to-2,v00 
division and places him almost in the leading 
position in that class. He has been shooting with 
great consistency, never having at any time fal- 
len below a .9700 average. Crothers passes on 
to the 4,000-and-over division, and will have 
competition a-plenty there, for Charley Bogert, 
of Sandusky, Ohio; Harry E, Johnson, of Haines 
City, Fla.; Charley Young, of Springfield, Ohio; 
E. F. Woodward, of Texas; Frank Troeh, Mark 
Arie, H. C. McKenzie, of Georgia, and O. N. 
Ford, of California, all will undoubtedly be in 
that division when the 1928 race closes, so the 
race for the annual A. T. A. trophy in that sec- 
tion will furnish one of the greatest races ever 
staged for the honors. 


State Leader—Colorado 
Fred V. Vertrees, of Denver, is now leading 
the Centennial State amateur target shooters, 
with an average of .9720 on 1,500 16-yard tar- 
gets, according to a preliminary compilation of 
scores of the ten leaders by the A. T. A. statis- 
tician. When the last official averages were re- 
leased in July, Caspar Hofmann, 3d, of Denver, 
was the leader, with an average of .9780, but he 
has been relegated to fifth place among those of 
the state who have shot at 1,000 or more targets 
Vertrees’ high spot of the year on the 16-yarders 
was at the state shoot in June, when he missed 
only one out of 100. He was the runner-up for 
the state singles championship this year and also 

runner-up for the all-round state title. 


State Leader—Arizona 

Geo. T. Peter, 1928 Arizona State champion, 
is a tough man to beat, and shows his ability to 
consistently remain at the top of the high aver- 
age list this year, the same as last. His present 
average is .9794 on 1,900 targets. H. G. Watson, 
of Phoenix, is in second place for the state, with 
-9683, and D, J. Peter in third place, with .9507. 
George Peter has won many honors at the traps, 
altho he has been in the sport only four years. 
D. J. is a brother of George, and is not far 
behind him in the averages. Bill Mullen, of 
Ray, and C. E. Gillham, of Flagstaff, are also 
coming along good, with .9486 and .9355, re- 
spectively. 
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The ABC of Rifle Marksmanship 
By Townsend Whelen 


HEREVER I go thruout our game 

countries [ hear the same thing. 

The majority of our sportsmen are 
wretchedly poor shots with the rifle. I find 
too that the city sportsman is not alone in 
this. Many guides and woodsmen are also 
very poor shots, altho naturally the propor- 
tion is not as large as among the city men. 
A case which I investigated last year is 
very much to the point, as a fair example. 
I was staying at a famous hunting camp 
in the Northeast Woods. I should say 
that this camp was in one of the very best 
white-tailed deer countries in the whole 
of America. I have seldom seen deer so 
plentiful. The proprietor of this camp 
told me that they had from 75 to 100 hunt- 
ers each fall, and they never failed to send 
a sportsman home with a _ good _ buck. 
[ asked him what proportion of sportsmen 
killed their own deer. He looked me 
square in the eyes and said: “Well, you 
know as well as I do that only from 25 
to 33 per cent are capable of killing their 
game. One third of those who fail do so 
merely because they cannot shoot, one third 
because they are physically or mentally in- 
capable of hunting, and the remaining third 
from both causes combined.” This means 
that half these sportsmen could not hit a 
deer at 25 to 50 yards on account of poor 
marksmanship or buck ague. Persistent 
buck ague comes entirely from lack of 
confidence. A good shot does not lack 
confidence, and he should lose all trace 
of buck ague from excitement alone after 
a very short experience. I know that the 
same condition prevails all over the conti- 
nent. Undoubtedly the proportion of poor 
shots is quite a little smaller in the West, 
where men have more opportunities for 
shooting and are more outdoors, than in 
the East. But far too great a proportion 
of our rifle users, even our rifle lovers, 
are not riflemen. It is my contention that: 

1. It is unsportsmanlike for a poor rifle 
shot to hunt game. He causes a great 
deal of needless suffering because he mere- 
ly wounds much of his game. In many 
cases he may wound and ultimately kill 
several animals before he secures one to 
fill his license. This is not humane, it is 
not good sportsmanship, nor is it good con- 
servation. 

2. Until a man has become basically 
trained as a rifleman all his views as to 
rifles, ammunition, and all details thereof 
are absolutely useless. He can have no 
correct comprehension of the subject. 

Now what I have to say here is writ- 
ten with an honest desire to help all those 
sportsmen, hunters, and woodsmen who 
are not yet good rifle shots, or who have 
found difficulty by their own efforts in be- 
coming such. Good rifle shooting, even 
nail-driving marksmanship, is not difficult 
to acquire, but one should know how to go 
about it—that is, he should study written 
and illustrated practical instructions which 
will teach him the right method, and then 
he should practise in conformity with those 
methods. Most men can learn easily in 
this way by taking pains. There are only 
a few who cannot so learn, and for them 
an individual coach or instructor may be 
necessary. I want to assure my readers 
that at least 80 per cent of them can be- 
come nail-driving shots, quick snap shots, 
fine running shots, good long range shots 
with the rifle, if they will but carefully 


study the suggestions which I will present 
to them, and then apply these suggestions 
in intelligent practice. We find that a man 
who will follow these instructions carefully 
using his brains, can train himself into a 
really excellent all- around rifle shot in ten 
to fifteen afternoons on a rifle range (any- 
where he can fire at 100 yards) plus ten 
to fifteen minutes of practice every other 
day in his bedroom. 


ET us start out with several axioms— 

result of the carefully tabulated ex- 
perience of approximately 25,000 skilled 
rifle-shooting coaches in teaching approx- 
imately 2,500,000 men to shoot the rifle, 
over a period of twenty-six years. It should 
be understood that as a result of this tabu- 
lated experience both methods of instruc- 
tion and design of rifles have considerably 
improved during these twenty-six years. 
The instructor or the student using the 
most modern methods or the most modern 
rifles has a very great advantage, both in 
the time it takes and in the degree of skill 
that can be acquired. These axioms are: 

1. Any man who is physically able to 
hunt large or small game can be taught 
to shoot a rifle well. About 75 to 85 per 
cent can teach themselves if they study 
the modern method, use pains, and stick 
to it. The remainder may need a trained 
coach. 

2. It is far easier and quicker to teach 
a man who has never fired a shot, than 
a man who has shot for years using 
wrong methods. The latter has probably 
learned a lot of bad habits which must 
be broken before there can be any real 
progress. 

3. There is no such thing as a born 
rifle shot. An uninstructed man instinc- 
tively does many wrong things when he 
tries to shoot without a written guide or 
a coach, and these wrong things may 
greatly retard his progress, or, what is 
more likely, absolutely prevent any mate- 
rial progress. 

4. The so-called “natural born shot” 
is merely a man who, by using good com- 
mon sense and his brains, has evolved 
a system of shooting which is almost ex- 
actly similar to the proper and proved 
system. There is only one proper or good 
system of rifle shooting, and it is based 
entirely upon common sense and experi- 
ence. This system is used by every tar- 
get shot or game shot of any note what- 
ever. The less a man departs from this 
system, and the more nearly his rifle con- 
forms to the type of weapon the system 
has shown to be the most effective, the 
better a shot will he become. 

There are three primary essentials in 
rifle shooting. Their proper performance 
may be said to be the A. B. C. of rifle 
shooting. Until a man has mastered these 
and their coordination, he can get no- 
where at all. These are: 

A. Aiming:—To aim consistently and 
accurately one must aim in one way only 
—the right way—the way which gives the 
least error under all conditions of light, 
target and speed. To aim in this way 
certain particular types of sights are 
necessary, and the relationship of certain 
parts of the rifle to the sights, particu-, 
larly the comb of the stock, is quite im- 
portant. 
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b. Holding:—There are certain posi- 
tions in which a man can _ gradually 
accustom himself to holding steady. | 


These positions conform to the bony and | 


muscular anatomy of the human body. 
It is seldom that a man’s body differs 
from the average enough to make a 
change from these standard positions de- 
sirable. A certain design of the rifle con- 
siderably increases the steadiness and the 
quickness with which the position can be 
assumed. A rifle is properly held not by 
the hands alone, but by the two hands, 
the shoulder, and the side of the face. In 
many positions it is also held by the 
bones of the left arm bound to the rifle 
by a sling. 

C. Trigger Squeese:—By far the most 
important of the three essentials. The 
nail-driving shot is not the man with the 
fine eyesight or the iron nerve. 
be described in one sentence he is “The 
man who has learned to squeeze the trig- 
ger correctly.” All uninstructed men in- 
stinctively squeeze the trigger wrong. 
Either they jerk the trigger, which de- 
stroys the steady hold and the perfect 
aim and causes the shot to hit wide of 
the mark; or else they squeeze the trig- 
ger in such a way that they know exactly 
when the rifle is going to be discharged, 
and at this instant they instinctively set 
their muscles against the recoil—that is, 
they flinch, and the steady hold and ac- 
curate aim is likewise destroyed and the 
bullet strikes wide of the mark. Wrong 
habits as to trigger squeeze are hard to 
eradicate. The trigger pull of the rifle 





If he can | 


itself must be properly adjusted or a cor- | 


rect trigger squeeze is quite impossible. 
Some of the most advertised rifles on the 
market have trigger pulls with which the 


finest shot in the world could not do good | 


shooting. This is just one of the hun- 
dreds of little things which the man who 
is not basicaiiy trained knows nothing 
about. In the past two or three years I 
have seen several dozen articles extolling 
the merits of a certain rifle. That rifle 
has a most wretched trigger pull, 


and | 


moreover, it cannot be adjusted properly | 


without remaking and reshaping the en- 
tire trigger mechanism. If a company 


‘commander in the army were issued such 


a rifle it would not be very long before 
he would be kicking like a steer to the Ord- 
nance Officer: “What do you mean by 
issuing my company a rifle with a trig- 
ger pull like that? No man can shoot 
with that! It will ruin the record of my 
company! The man I issue it to will lose 
his qualification pay! Please make it 
right at once, or issue me another rifle.” 
The basically trained rifleman who has 





had experience with the rifle in question | 


knows exactly where to place the writer 
of the article advocating a rifle having 
such a trigger. The writer is untrained 
—therefore his opinion is worthless. 
These three essentials—aiming, hold- 
ing, and trigger squeeze—must be coor- 


dinated. The shooter must learn to do | 


all three of them correctly at the same 
time. While he is holding steadily he 
must also be aiming accurately, and dur- 
ing each one of the periods when aim is 
perfect and hold is steady he carefully 
puts more pressure on the trigger. Dur- 
ing one of these periods of correct aim 
and steady hold the gradually increasing 
trigger pressure discharges the rifle un- 
expectedly. The shooter did not Jerk the 
trigger, nor did he flinch, because he did 
not know exactly when the rifle was go- 
ing off. The aim was right, the hold was 
steady, the trigger squeeze disturbed 
neither, therefore the bullet must hit the 
mark. The shooter learns to do these 
things in his own room, with an empty 
rifle, shooting at a small target on the wall. 
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and the game is yours. 


deflect the charge. 


2-in-One 


Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


For 34 years 3- -in-One Oil has been — pr alge regularly se a i] 
the hunters’ stand-by, just as it has pene . 2 de ‘y een relia 
been the stand-by of ‘trap shooters, Sold by good stores eveywhere—spor 
ing goods, hardware, drug, grocery, aut 
soldiers and marines, policemen and accessory ‘and general stores, in two size 
everybody else who uses firearms. Handy Oil Cans and three _ size 
bottles. 
Prominent gun manufacturers show their a cgi alae saath a 
confidence in 3-in-One by packing a sample ae > as Bois Bn: Brgy smetlinaadies 
with every firearm. Army and Navy gun accel ute. 
manuals recommend 3-in-One and it’s to FREE Generous sample, and 
be had at most Post Exchanges and Ships illustrated Dictionary of 
Stores. Uses. A postal will bring both. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 William St., New York City, N. Y. 
34 Years of Continuous Service 
MR795 








ALPINE “A” 


8x27 


Compare this with others before purchasing. 





This is a new, small, light weight bino- 
cular with large field of view and full stereo- 
scopic effect. 

PRICE $25.00 Postpaid 

If desired you can examine this glass 
at your Express Office before purchasing. 
Sold only on moneyback guarantee. 

We have Zeiss Prism Binoculars 
Zeiss Rifle Sighting Telescopes. 

PAUL WEISS, Optician 
1620 Arapahoe Street Denver, Colo. 
Established 33 years 
mporter— Manufacturer 


and 
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On the Jump 


Cotton-tails running wild can’t get away from a good gun well 
oiled. Point it where you want the charge to go, pull the trigger 
No jamming of ejector or reloading 
mechanism; no sluggish triggers and nothing in the barrel to 
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CAST BULLETS 


that shoot accurately 
Ideal bullet moulds give you aceu- 
rate shooting at game or targets. 
Reloading best accomplished with 
Ideal Tools—clean positive easily 
operated. C yletely described in 
Handbook. 
311413 





360344S New improved single bullet 


mould. Interchangeable 
blocks. Complete for one 
caliber, $3.50. Separate 
moulds, $2.50. Handles, 
$1.50. 

311413 Bullet for .30 Spring- 
field, .30 Krag, etc. 360344S 
wad cutter bullet for .38 S. & 
W. Special revolvers. All 
popular bullets available. 
Send for Ideal Handbook, 50 
cents. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U.S.A. 





143 GRS. 169 GRs. 





U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
- Luger - Merkel Bros.-Mannlicher, - Webley - Scott, etc. 
Full line American Arms & Ammunition 
"s Restocked to Col. Whelen’s Revised Specifications 


Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. # Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing.* Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
09 F Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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BRAND 
NEW 


German Luger () : e 


Automatics 00 
9-Shot. natics $9 D. 


30-CALIBER 







New German Ortgies .32 Automatic... a 


New German Ortgies .25 Automatic... 8.50 
New Remington .380 Automatic... 12.75 
New Savage Automatic .32cal... siseininsecs Ms 
New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame 122 
Target Pistol, 6-in. barrel... 27.50 
New Hartford .22 Target Automatic... 18.00 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Police | 
-32 or .38, 4, 5 or 6-in. barrel 27.50 
New Colts .32 long Police positive 4 inch 
IFES . 21.00 
New H. & R..410 S. Shot Handy Gun... 10.00 
-44 Smith & Wesson, Special Blue finish 
t,t, re rnese eS 36.75 


SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 


German Luger .30 Cal. or 9M.M. 4 in...$17.00 
Colt’s .45 Automatic . 25.00 





Colt’s .38 or Pocket Model Automatic... 22.50 
Colt’s .25 Automatic. .... 10.50 
Colt’s .32 Automatic... ous ee 
Colt’s 32-20 .38 and .41 cal. “Army Spec... 20.00 
Colt’s .32 Pocket Model, side break . doe 
S. & W. .32 or .38 Military and Police... 22.50 
S. & W. .32 or .38 Pocket Model... 17.50 
Winchester Rifle .30-30 Cal... 20.00 
Savage Rifle .30-30 Cal... 20.00 
Winchester Rifle .32 Cal... 20.00 
Winchester .25-20 Rifle ’ 20.00 
Winchester Pump 1912 Mod..................... 27.50 
Winchester Pump 1897 Mod. 23.50 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF | 
AMMUNITION AT REDUCED PRICES 


Willship all goods C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination on deposit of $1.00 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1641 Curtis St. Est. 1890 DENVER, COLO. 











~ THE BULL’S EYE | 
Target Pistol For Xmas. 


Made by shooters of 
national reputation. 
Each pistol tested 
by an Olympic Team 
man. Guaranteed 
to group in 4 inch 
circle at 10 feet. 
Shoots No. 6 shot 
and does not break 
windows. Mega 

zine holds 60, and 
loads automatically. 
Marksmen of the hichest 
order use them for practice 
and pleasure. Set includes 
bull's eye stamp, bird 
targets and extra ammu- 


nition. Ask your dealer $3.00 prepaid 


first. 


BULL’S EYE PISTOL MFG. CO., Box 488, Rawlings, Wyo 
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SMITH & WESSON 
Military and Police 
-38 Special; 6-in. barrel; blued; 
oes never f= pe — ce new 
mplete with owhide 
Hole or. While they last; each $26 
Krag Rifles $10.50; Springfield Rifles $27. 
$2 deposit on C.O.D.’s. Write for catalog *L’ 


Hudson Spig. Goods Co., 52 Warren St., N.Y. City 











TRAPPING, TANNING and TAXIDERMY | 
A practical, fascinating and authentic guide for farmers, 

hunters and trappers. The author answers thousands of | 
questions that hunters, trappers and farmers ask every | 
day, in language which is easily understood. $1 postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP | 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado | 


NOW! - - 50c 
DAVID PUGH’S 
“Practical Trapping Methods” 


in Story Form 
No Trapper knows too much 
to read this book! 
Outdoor Life Bookshop | 
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HESE are called “Trigger Squeeze 


Exercises.” These are absolutely 
necessary if one would learn to shoot. 
They should be practised at least every 
other day. No rifle shot of any note or 
experience neglects these trigger squeeze 
exercises. At the National Matches at 
Camp Perry you will see little miniature 
targets set up on tent poles and pegs all 
around the camp, and the falling of fir- 
ing pins of empty rifles can be heard con- 
tinuously all day long. A writer in the 
August number of this magazine asked 
the question: “Ever try snapping an 
empty rifle at a mark?” He had the 
right idea, only he hardly realized that 
trained rifle shot does it all the 


every 
time. Also he used the wrong word. 
“Snap” describes it all wrong. The rifle 
is held as steadily as possible in a cor- 


rect firing position, aim is taken with the 
greatest care, and finally the trigger 
squeeze is gradually increased, only when 
hold is steady and aim correct. 

A beginner is taught the three essen- 
tials and he practises them in the trigger 
squeeze exercises. When he progresses 
to shooting with ammunition on the range 
he is started in the prone position with 
a sand bag rest for his rifle, and with el- 
bows and shoulder well padded. This is 
to eliminate as far as possible all trouble 
with holding, and all dread of recoil, and 
let the beginner concentrate entirely on 
the coordination of aim and _ trigger 
squeeze, increasing the squeeze only when 
the aim is correct. When he can do well 
in this position he progresses to the 
prone, sitting, kneeling, or standing posi- 
tions in the order named, always attain- 
ing good results in the easier position 
before he progresses to the more difficult 
one, 

If a beginner does not do good shoot 
ing almost at once when he starts to use 
ammunition at a target it is invariably 
because he has not assimilated his in 
struction in the trigger squeeze exercises. 
To demonstrate to him that his only 
trouble is his faulty trigger squeeze, the 
beginner is made to assume the position 
and aim accurately at the target, but he 
does not place his finger on the trigger. 
The coach instead rests his thumb on the 
trigger and his forefinger behind the 
trigger guard. When the settling down 
of the beginner’s shoulders and head in- 
dicate to the coach that the aim is steady, 
the coach carefully squeezes the trigger 
by pressure of thumb and forefinger. Al- 
most invariably a fine score results. In 
fact 90 per cent of the scores shot by be- 
ginners holding and aiming and the coach 
squeezing the trigger are in the expert 
rifleman class. This demonstrates to the 
shooter that his whole trouble is trigger 
squeeze. He sets about learning to 
squeeze the trigger correctly, and in a 
day or two he is turning in very credit- 
able scores. 


HIS learning of the A. B. C. essen- 
tials is quite 75 per cent of good rifle 


shooting. The rest of it is easily mas- 
tered and consists of learning: 

1. To call the shot. 

2. To adjust the sights. 

3. The mechanism of rapid fire. 

4. The quickened execution of the 


three essentials in rapid fire. 

5. Wind allowance. 

It is not possible to describe these in 
In fact I have tried to steer 
away from details in this article. For 
twenty-six years young, athletic, Amer- 
ican officers, thousands of them, almost 
all of them fine rifle shots, have been 
teaching hundreds of thousands of men 
to shoot the rifle—teaching slow fire, 


rapid fire, fire at moving objects, fire at 





protectively colored targets—real prac- 
tical rifle shooting. Each of these in- 
structors’ reputation has been more or 
less at stake. Each has tried his utmost 
to qualify the largest percentage of his 
men that he could. For the last ten years, 
if he failed to qualify at least 80 per cent 
of the men under his instruction, each 
year, he had to write a letter to his com- 
manding general explaining why he had 
failed. These instructors each year have 
made reports, any particularly good 
method of instruction being described. 
These reports have been collated and 
studied, and with their aid the system of 
instruction in marksmanship has been 
improved from time to time so that today 
it bears little resemblance to the system 
in vogue twelve years ago, and it is now 
so excellent that we qualify three times 
the percentage of men we used to, and 
in one-half the time. This system of in- 
struction and of shooting the rifle is con- 
tained in a pamphlet called “Training 


Regulations No. 150-5, Marksmanship, 
Rifle, Individual.” It can be obtained by 
anyone by sending 10 cents in coin 


(stamps not accepted) to the Director of 


Civilian Marksmanship, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. The mere 


reading of the pamphlet will not make a 
good shot of you, but the careful study 
and analysis of it, together with pains- 
taking and honest practice at home and 
on the range, will make a very fair shot 
of almost anyone in a few weeks in just 
the same way that similar study and 
practice will make anyone very fair at 
golf, tennis, or driving a car. Of course, 
expertness in shooting, like expertness in 
everything else, is the result of intensive 
study plus extensive practice. But the 
improvement that will be noticed after 
ten afternoons of honest practice on the 
range, and twenty short periods of bed- 
room practice, all in accordance with the 
pamphlet, will be nothing short of won- 
derful to the man who takes the pains 
and the time. 

I hope all my readers will send for the 
pamphlet. I think it will both interest 
and help those who are as yet not famil- 
jar with it, and I am sure it will assist 
me greatly in what I am trying to do in 
this department—help my readers to a 
better knowledge, love, and appreciation 
for our national weapon, and a greater 
skill in its use. 


Hints for the Hintless 
By John Richmond 


OME time ago the writer received 
S a letter from a young sportsman, 

stating that he liked a certain type 
of rifle; but was it of sufficient power 
for big game? 

It was all so easy for the writer. A 
smile illumined the erstwhile solemnity 
of his classic features as he prepared 
to answer his friend, assuring him that 
his gun was good for anything from 
field-mice up to, and including, the 
thick-skinned species of politician who 
makes political capital of our game re- 
sources, when his subtle pen was stayed 
by arresting thoughts: Did you always 
know what you know now? Do you 
know it yet? What does you wife think 
of you? In the searching light of such 
pertinent questions, I admitted a warm 
sympathy for my young friend. 

Choosing a rifle is like choosing a 
wife; something to be undertaken in fear 
and trembling—and not too often. And 
in these days of changing and extreme 
fashions it is little wonder that there is 
uncertainty and confusion. 

Once there came a morning when, 
imbued with a high resolve, I determined 
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on a reform. It fell to earth I know |! Ff 


not where. Briefly, rifles are to be divided 
into three classes—four calibers in the 
small fry, as covering the widest range 
of use, two calibers covering the entire 
big game field, and one magnum for 
short, dangerous work at the club. 

Bursting with zeal, I busied myself 
with details. However, they were never 
completed. <A detestable after thought 
stuck a mean pin in the bubble and, 
with a hissing sound, its contents 
escaped to mingle with the rest of the 
air: What of our gun editors? 

The visualized scene, not far hence, of 
some museum exhibiting to the rabble, a 


gray and prematurely old man, bent in | 
sorrow, catalogued by the legend, “Last | 


Surviving Gun Editor,” devastated me. I 
was conscious of a lump in the throat 
as I pictured him there, alone, except for 
the grumbling individual across the way 
labeled, “The Last of the Bartenders.” 
With misty eyes I contemplated the 
families of gunless gun cranks; little 
children whispering together with white- 
faced mothers, as they tiptoed about. 
This last was too much, and [ firmly re- 
solved that never would history denote 
me as one of its Neros, and that things 
should remain as they were. 

The unreformed situation stands: We 
have millions of shooters; guns in the 
millions, and game that is getting scarcer 
all the time. Some of our shooters are 
not millionaires, and some from lack of 
opportunity are unable to choose from 
experience. With these, we are chiefly 
concerned. 


WENTY-FIVE years have solidified | 


opinions for some of us, but as con- 
crete examples of what the shooter in 
swaddling clothes has for his considera- 
tion, let us quote: 
A hunter recounts his meeting with a 
grizzly on a trail. The bear rears, to 
test the wind, at a distance of a few 


yards. Said hunter speaks with paternal | 


pride of the heavy gun and the sense of 
satisfaction and confidence it instills, as 
he draws down on the juncture of the 


neck and body, and of how that bear is | 


gathered unto his fathers with only a 
few spasmodic quivers, from the reflex 
action of nerves instantly paralyzed by 
a shattered spinal column. 

Young Hopeful may never shoot a 
grizzly; in all probability will not as 
conditions are, but likes to shoot a gun 
that will kill one. So he pats this article 
lovingly and contributes it to his hope | 
chest. 

Of direct knowledge I quote the | 
instance of a big grizzly shot in exactly | 
the same manner, at a closer range, 
with a .280 Ross in the hands of a 
woman. Results identical. Also, I re- 
count the experience of a well known 
hunter, who hunted for many years in 
the same district. He was a good shot 
and few were his equal as a hunter. He 
wanted a large bear, tho having several 
that fell short of his dreams. There 
came a season when they were on the 
trail of a real bear. A day of careful 
work, and they were close on him. In 
working along the ravine they discovered 
that the bear had crossed lower down 
and doubled back; for there he stood 
looking at them from a ledge over 300 
yards away. It was impossible to trace 
the bullets, as they were striking in a 
growth of heavy vegetation. Five shots 
failed to prove anything to the hunters, 
but they evidently proved something to 
the bear. After following him over two 
ranges, it was regretfully conceded to be 
so. 

The same gun of portly dimensions, 


and artistic trajectory, was used as in | 
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You’ve a Finer Eye 
When You Shoot an *~, | 


L. C. Smith Long Range Gun 
Game and Trap Guns $40 to $1,125 


Oh, yes you have! For the extra range gives you more 
time to judge your lead. You don’t have to hurry your fire. 

Special chambering for high-power 3” shells and special 
boring for close patterns are responsible for consistent 
clean kills at 80 yards. 

You can do better shooting with an L. C. Smith Long 
Range Gun—get behind one. 








30” or 32" barrels. 3" chamber. Automatic or non- 
automatic ejector. Two triggers or Hunter One- 
Trigger. Selected walnut stock and fore end. 
Hand checkered pistol, half-pistol or straight grip, 
8 to 8'\% pounds. 


Your dealer is anxious to show you his stock. If it isn’t 
complete, write for our Booklet M 44. 





HUNTER ARMS COMPAN® 


Fw wero Ww xn €& WwW yYyYorR K 
McDONALD & LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building, San Francisco Calif. 
Export Office: 50 Church St., New York 


An L. C. Smith Gun Won the 1927-28 Grand Americans 











an” ITHACA’ 


STM 


An “Ithaca” 
for Christmas will bring 
happiness and health, because it will Trap and 


take one out into the woods and fields. Game Guns 
We will help you select the right gun. Catalog Free 37550 0 


Ithaca Gun Co. - Ithaca, N.Y. + Box 10 





THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD | | 


post- 
paid 


$3.25 | 


Win the big event because they move the gun straight back. 

Write for circular, and ask your dealer for one. Desk 
Pe CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 

Box 8 Sioux Falls, S. D. 








Ask Your Vl <Dealerfor 


CRESCENT GUNS 


ALL PRICES 
SMASHED:-- Buy now, sav. vo 
60 per cent, Newest Model -- Case hard- 
ened frame, Blue Steel Cinch barrel with 
side cod ejector, ooee bandie. 
ry? and 
ONO ™ 


621 Broadway, New York, Dept. 84-C-1 
FREE’ Genuine Leether iota ~ 





12-16-20-410 Gauge 








The most popular line 
of low-priced hammer and 











1erless, G ,1ade in U. 8. 
pst RAK pe, POCKET PRISM BINOCULARS \ cain em at ar pense 
es o - 
VEST POCKET: $13 to $50 } Single oa C 
bleBarrel - - $20.25 to $24.00 
+ BINOCULARS 3%, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8-power: 4 to 10 Sex 
ounces in weight. Used and new Zeiss, a Write for Crescent Folder 
Mirakel, Busch and others forsale and 
wanted. We carry everything in new H. ED. FOLSOM ARMS CO. 
and used glasses from 2 to 24-power, 2 IADWAY 
$2 to $120. Satisfaction guaranteed. "hy JA BRO. 
J. ALDEN LORING, BoxD, 182, See = NewYork 
‘we-go, Tioga Co., N. ; ae : > 
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the first instance; and, while this hun- 
ter likewise mentioned it with emotion, 
he did not blame it; wise old-timer that 
he was, he gave it to the cook. Also, his 
.30-’06 did not too badly by him later on. 

Hopeful now places these, with uncer- 
tain fingers, in his chest; noting, sadly, 
that while the articles are of the same 
texture, the frills round the edges are 
different, and closes down the lid with 
a sigh. 

Cooing hopefully, he now turns to the 
tables as compiled by our manufacturers 
and such, bursting in scalding tears as 
he discovers that there is a rifle for every 
occasion and sort of game. These gen- 
tlement, however, are not to blame. They 
are not free agents. Customs, circum- 
stances, fashions, and the clamoring of 
the multitude have compelled them to a 
certain cut and dried rule of reasoning, 
wheéreby rifles are chosen by a graduated 
scale; a certain caliber, weight of bullet 
and measured speed for each use. 


T is to be assumed that the future 

sportsman, seeking what he may de- 
vour, will, on seeing an animal—if there 
be one left—grasp his trusty handbook 
and delve greedily. He compares the 
animal point for point, and having 
designated it as of the genus moose, 
gender masculine, he takes stock of his 
animeter, which registers: 800 pounds 
weight. Consulting his ready reckoner, 
he quickly finds: “Moose, male, 800 
pounds weight: use caliber .31, bullet 
191 grains, speed 2,619 f. s. Note: On 
no account use any other type of bullet 
that might be obnoxious to the animal.” 

“Freddy,” he murmurs, “hand me the 
.31 Murphy, shell No. 14, class B’—just 
like that. His is a perfect peace and 
contentment of mind. Has he not what he 
wants? what he has asked for? 

3ut today we have with us the young 
shooter, the novice and the experienced 
to whom one rifle is sufficient unto the 
day, either from inclination or necessity@ 
He wants a rifle with which he may be- 
come familiar, and with which he may 
become familiar with sundry “chucks” 
and divers cans. Also, he wants that 
gun against the day when he will hunt 
big game. The graduated scale leaves 
him sick and depressed. There is no 
all-round gun! 

Wipe away the tears, brother, and 
send the sackcloth and ashes to the 
cleaners. There is such a gun, and the 
developments of the past few years have 
made plenty of them. None know this 
better than our authorities—but it’s a 
secret. Lay in wait for one of them 
sneaking away in the early dawn for a 
bear hunt. 

“IT just wanted to see the .1462,” you 
accost him. 

“Having it sent on later,” he advises 
you, as he cripples away. 

Don’t waste your soul in grief or steep 
yourself in sorrow because of his plight. 
It isn’t his rheumatism; it’s the favorite 
old .30-umpty ump stuck down his pant- 
leg. 

I had long since tried guessing the 
shell containing the pea until I listened to 
one admonish the gaping throng thus: 

“The .461 is a real he-man’s gun. It 
has been used by nearly every mastodon 
hunter of any note. It’s energy is equal 
to that of a runaway train loaded with 
delegates. It’s a gun—and I don’t mean 
maybe.” 

“It’s the one you use?” I asked out of 
a vast innocence. 

He pressed a finger to lip and we drew 
aside. 

“Naw,” he said, blushing, “not this 
week. The .284 is good enough for me, 
an’ it hits where they abide. mostly.” 
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“Then why-er-in-” 

“They're askin’ for ’em. Also fear; 
fear of the greenhorn! He may live to 
be of some use; an’ when he misses his 
bear, we want that bear to wear out a 
lotta good timber an’ maybe a couple 
mountains, gettin’ away—see?” I did. 

Canny! It isn’t pure accident that 
most of our gun authorities came from 
the same place as the bagpipes. 


apeet, last and always, get a gun you 

can hit with. Missing almost cuts the 
muzzle energy of any gun in half, as I 
have proved by experiments. And it isn’t 
everyone who can hit with all kinds of 
guns! Physchology plays a tremendous 
part in shooting; and when the party 
gets too rough she is likely to put on her 
hat and go home. 

All will recall the finest snappiest, 
shooting done with a man-size .22. Stuff 
popped in the air; blades of grass cut off, 
and all sorts of fancy stunts. 

Did you do that with your .623? That's 
fine! Every hand is raised, I see! You 
may all take the head of the class. 

Imagine shooting dimes with your .22, 
and further imagine shooting a heavily 
charged shotgun containing the same 
pellet, at the same target! This being 
enough for your imagination for one day, 
the class is now dismissed. 

There is no new reasoning contained 
herein. Recoil, report, flip and mental 
bruise have been reduced to a minimum 
in the little gun; so, proportionately, are 
reduced the hundred and odd mental, 
physical and spiritual flinches contained 
in our system. The closer you are enabled 
to imitate your .22 in the hunting rifle, 
the closer you are to perfection. 

We have, however, to combat that 
boyish, perverse streak in man that wants 
to exhibit a bigger cannon than the last. 
These the average shooter should eschew 





CHAMPION 
Alfred Hemming, Detroit Police Dept., winner 


N.R.A. individual championship, Camp Perry, 
Ohio, on Sept.6. Score, 274—300 


as he would mince pie at midnight; they 
are not for him. Also, the man advising 
such should—speaking in a _ figurative 
sense—temper the wind to the shorn 
lamb, and be chary with his advice. He 
will start the boy—or the wife, if he 
deems it wise—on the small guns, and 
would no more think of handing her a 
magnum than he would of mentioning 
that the biscuits were tough. He, by 
training, practice and knowledge is the 
man to shoot such. And does he do it? 
I'll bet my only pair of suspenders he 
doth not! Sadly enough, the cart seems 
to be before the automobile, as the re- 
verse is usually the case. 

Having taken unto yourself a rifle, you 
may subject it and self to a simple prov- 
ing test: Sight your rifle in at under 50 
yards and then shoot it at 100 yards 
until the relation of your sights to the 
target is clearly defined in your mental 
eye. Having gained this primary knowl- 
edge, get out in a country of ranges, and 
picking up objects such as clods, stumps 
and stones, throw yourself into the best 
permissible  attitude—you have siittle 
choice in hunting—and cut loose a couple 
of fast ones, view the remains, and on to 
the next. Rest in some form if at all 
possible. It is only actors and mail- 
order cowpunchers who make any notable 
success of off hand shooting. As it seems 
to be a natural position for me, I usually 
sit down with elbow and knee rest, which, 
also, seems to offer a better pivotal posi- 
tion for swinging on moving game. And 
when you have the knack of sticking two 
or three fast ones in a 14-inch square at 
200 yards, you may answer, “Present.” 
Don't get discouraged at first—I missed 
once myself—and a couple of weeks of 
this will attain for you a confidence in 
yourself and gun that is of more im- 
portance than muzzle energy distributed 
heedlessly on the atmosphere. 

Now, :f in such session you receive a 
clear impression of your sights at each 
shot, when she lets go, and you discover 
her in your near vicinity, after—cherish 
that gun. If, on the other hand, you have 
no distinct recollection of your sights, 
and you have a very distinct recollection 
that the jug you rested on rose a couple 
of feet in the air, or if you discover 
that you are now shooting west whereas 
you were shooting east by south, then 
according to the revised rules, you may 
present that gun to an innocent bystander 
—on whom there is no closed season— 
and touch lightly on the family tree of 
him who advised you. 


EAR in mind that a powerful gun 

may be shot well on a target, with 
plenty of time for adjustment and re- 
covery, and that in the excitement of 
game shooting its goings on are noted 
but little; nevertheless, its pernicious 
effects are there. No less an authority 
than Stewart Edward White has been 
quoted as using a .30-’06 sporter of about 
9 pounds on lions. The experienced will 
sense the obvious. When Mr. White 
has a displeased lion within a hundred 
yards of him, he wants a gun that will 
hold steadily on a certain spot; and he 
further wants that gun to remain there 
during that, and several following shots. 
He knows the value of split seconds at 
such times. He wants no muzzle flip 
compelling him to jerk the gun into line 
again and relocate the spot and sight 
alignment. Getting a few shots into that 
spot, at such a moment, is something 
without price, and much more to be de- 
sired than having them distributed at ir- 
regular intervals over the geography of 
that lion. Lions, we have been led to 
{nfer, are particular about such matters. 
A well known authority recently replied 



























to a correspondent by saying that he did , 


not care for a 7-pound rifle in anything 
above the .30-30 class. All other authori- 
ties bear him out. Some of them are buy- 
ing hair tonic, secretly—something worth 
remembering. 

I am not authority for the statement 
that, at one time, the .250-3,000 killed 


more game in Alaska than all other rifles. | 


I have several friends who use nothing 


else for big game, and from results re- | 


quire nothing else. I might quote a well 
known hunter who has killed upwards 
of fifty bears—mostly grizzly—with the 
same. 
more lead, which may be obtained in 
many guns of about the same pleasant 
temperament using longer and heavier 
bullets, nevertheless, remains with us its 
record, which we may neither despise nor 
ignore. Its success we may attribute, 
solely, to no miraculous power, but to 
the fact that the trajectory of the little 


speedster minimized guesswork—a most | 
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potent factor in hunting—and that its 
pleasant nature permitted accuracy by the 
average shooter. It killed because it was 
hitting. From which might be deduced 
the axiom, “that it is more deadly to hit 
7.* .250-3,000 than to miss with a 


" [HERE is no excuse for a man limit- 
ing his range in these days. It is 
free with all modern ammunition; and 
while being Scotch makes a difference, 
perhaps, I am taking all I can get for 
my money. Fast guns are safer, in al- 
most every instance, in populous sections, 
and will contribute a higher percentage 
of hits on all chances. Bush ranges will 
confine themselves, largely, to a hundred 
yards; but even here will come the long 
chance on a stretch of meadow or lake- 


shore, and I never wished being com- 
pelled to repeat what I’ve heard on such | 


an occasion. It bordered on the rude. 

Tho the final choice of a rifle is only 
governed by personal taste, ability to 
shoot, and just how severely one loves to 
be kicked, the average shooter will find 
himself better confined to the milder sort. 
Of such that have proved themselves, 
from a standpoint of humaneness and 
utility, there are: The .256, .300 Savage, 
.270 Winchester, 7mm., .275 Hoffman and 
others of like qualities. Experience 
teaches that these guns should weigh 
from 7% to 8 pounds. This class of gun 
has a wide and increasing popularity 
and is rapidly establishing 
more akin to a standard than anything 
heretofore, for western shooting par- 
ticularly, where ranges are never less 
and often more. 

The popular .30-’06 will cover every 
requirement of those who wish heavier 


stuff. This caliber, with others of the | 


same stripe, should be used in well 
balanced guns of 8 to 8% pounds. Fiery 
exponents have hastened to assure me 
that there is no difference in the man- 
ners of any of the above mentioned. 

Such a faith is not mine. I tried it. 
In the front yard, comprised of a few 
valleys and a couple of ranges of moun- 
tains, I was sighting in a .30-’06 sporter. 
Having finished the sighting, I deposed 
several yards of myself on the ground 
muttering the while in a clear nasal tone, 
“Every day, in every way, I am being 
kicked less and—!” 

The second fast shot caused the break 
in the incantation by giving me a lame 
arm. I was shooting under hunting con- 
ditions and was more intent on a rock- 
slide across a valley than on that gun. 

The owner was presented with the 
same at a turkey shoot, later, and I was 
further delighted to hear of him acquir- 
ing it again, while running and shooting 


And while, personally, I prefer | 
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A Manis Gift 


B Woodcralt Yate 


Waterprost March box 
Coat Compass 
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; —So Thoughtful 
é —So Unusual 


/ ; —So Useful 
—and just what every Boy Scout wants, too. —So Valuable 


No.305 


Three of the most useful and popular of the famous Marble Products—Woodcraft Knife with Stag 





| Handle in Leather Sheath; Water-proof Match Box, and Marble’s Coat ges pall gre up in one attractive 
| package, ready to give. Each item is a necessary part of the equipment o 


every sportsman and Scout. 
Each insures the comfort, safety and convenience of the owner. ; i ; 

In making this threefold gift, you convey sentiment far out of proportion to the price of the gift. You give 
something practical, useful, lasting. It’s the biggest five dollar’s worth of happy Holiday greeting ever put 
into one package. 


Now Ready at All Leading Dealers 


Leading Sporting Goods and Hardware Dealers throughout the United States have this new Marble’s 


(A40) 


| Gift Set in stock for immediate delivery. If yours does not have it, he will be glad to get it for you promptly, 


or you may order direct from this advertisement and we'll mail you a set direct, postpaid, for only $5. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 
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BATAVIA LEADER They yrs a t Ask 
12-16-20-410 aoa Dealer 
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A good gun, noted for its simplicity and strength; 
lock readily accessible; built for hard service. 


BAKER GUN CO., 314 Broadway, New York 
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The man who knows Oil uses 
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de by th fi of the FIELD 

It is made by the refiners 0 

world’s best watch and chrono- GLASSES 

meter oil with the some qoeee FOR 

care. Only the best is goo 7 

enough for fine guns, reels and ‘Cras. YOu 

casting lines. As essential to Cea WHO 

their well being as he ms Ay ON hunt, hike, fish, motor, camp or 

watch. VAN study birds. Great for movie, 
If unable to obtain Nyotl send ‘Gan " nee _or Let — a s 

¥ | (ees everything look 6 times as Dig. 

to us direct 35c for handy cans. ee Sekan aeteel ques, Wien 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 
Oil refiners for over half acentury 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


finish. Leather case free. 


PUCKESCUPE 


Compact telescope magnifies six 





CHAMPION times. Same finish and optical 
SPECIAL qualities as Biascope. Suj 
GUARANTEED $30.00 VALUE plied with leather case. Both 


Used by Policemen for dependability. at your dealer or sent direct 
nah ° 


accuracy an y ° aid » feck amare 
calibre $2-20 or 38 special. Left wheeler postpaid. Money back gua: 
swing-out safety-hand ejector. Five year guar- antee. Catalog free. 

antee. nd no money. Pay expressman on 7 

delivery $12.49 plus reasonable express charges. Wollensak Optic al Co. 


Supply limited. Order now. 851 Hudson Avenue 


JENKINS CORPORATION Rochester, New York 


621 Broadway, New York City, Dept. 84-D-12 
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at a ram. Selfishness was never a trait 
of mine. Again, a .300, to which, with 
only kindness in my heart I was attempt- 
ing to point out the straight and narrow, 
requited my nobleness of soul in fike 
manner. Were I buying this gun it would 
be in the old model ’99, with its weight 
and solidity. It may be noted that the 
last model bolt action in this caliber has 
a heavier barrel and an improved stock. 
This was a much needed improvement 
and will be appreciated. 

There has been a tendency, of late, of 
many shooters to fall down and worship 
before the altars of light weight; and 
many have been the bum targets and 
swollen noses offered up thereon. The 
fetish of light weight, amounting to some 
ounces, has little meaning for the man 
who carries a gun on a good sling; as 
should be. When he packs an odd 20 
or 30 pounds, above the rifle, 12 to 16 
ounces means little in his crowded life 
3ut he does know that after a stiff climb, 
or a sharp run, that it often spells the 
difference between a hit and a sad spirit. 
The added weight always declares 
dividends. 

Keep away from short barreled guns 
and light weights. “And the magnums 
will get you, if you don’t watch out!” 
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New Gun Bluings 

The Fur Fame Bait Company announces two 
forms of gun bluing. The first is known as the 
Nimrod Gun Blue. It blues by chemical action 
alone, and is swabbed on cold after the barrel 
or other steel has been cleaned. Instructions are 
given for cleaning the steel, accompanied by 
emery cloth, cotton wool, and a lacquer to finish 
parts after the treated steel has stood for twelve 
hours. This preparation is said to be in use by 
gunsmiths in bluing small parts. 

The second preparation is called United States 
Barrel Blue. It must be used by the tank 
process, boiling the parts to be blued to clean 
them and then placing the barrel in the bluing 


compound which should be boiling hot. This 
compound should work and no doubt does work 
when instructions are followed. One bottle con 


tains enough of the bluing for five barrels. 
C.- A 
New Trap Load 

The Western Cartridge Company is issuing a 
new trap load to be known as the Super-Trap 
Handicap Load. It is charged with 1% ounces 
of No. 71! Copperized shot, in Record cases. 
The Western Cartridge Company claims that 
this is the most excellent load ever developed for 
handicap shooting at clay birds and for live 
bird shooting. The great advantage of Copperized 
shot lies in its resistance to deformity, thus short- 
ening the shot string, impreving the density of 
the pattern, and increasing the remaining velocity. 
All these advantages are particularly advisable 
in handicap shooting where the effectiveness of 
the load must be delivered at 40 yards from the 
gun and over. Copperized shot have no effect 
whatever on the bore except to reduce leading 
and are no more dangerous to the gun than any 


other load. te as ji 
Rabbit Hunting is one sport 
that seldom fails 
The January issue will 


contain an Oregon 
rabbit tale 


“Jumping Jack’s 
Jaunts” 


By IRA N. GABRIELSON 
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Rifle & Pistol Queries 


ANSWERED BY 


Colonel Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letters on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply. 





Cartridge for .22 Target Rifle 

I have a .22 Winchester S. S. Target rifle 
No. 3 barrel that I would like to have bored for 
25-20 to shoot small game. Can you suggest a 
better cartridge using black powder at the shorter 
ranges with accuracy to compare with .22 Long 
Rifle?—H. F. Maxwell, Ohio. 

Answer.—I should advise you to have yout 
rifle rebored for the .25-20 W. C. F. (repeater) 
The new Kleanbore, Staynless, and 
other cartridges of this caliber with non-corrosive 


cartridge. 


primers are exceedingly accurate, satisfactors 
oads. They shoot with splendid accuracy and d: 
Pa 


» damage to the bore. In .25 caliber it is ex 


eedingly difficult to get any real accuracy from 
black-powder cartridges. The older smokeless 
powder cartridges in .25-20 caliber, with the 
older chlorate primer will ruin the bore of a 
rifle in about 500 rounds, despite the utmost care. 
The older and now almost obsolete .25-20 single 
shot cartridge is at present loaded only with the 
older chlorate primer, and therefore cannot be 
recommended. The Niedner Rifle Corporation, 
Dowagiac, Michigan, are the only firm that I 
know of prepared to rebore your rifle or fit a new 
barrel to it for the .25-20 cartridge. 
tion as to whether it would not be better to have 
your rifle fitted with a new nickel-steel barrel 
which would have a longer life than your black 
powder steel barrel. It costs almost as much to- 
day to rebore a barrel as to make and fit an en- 


tirelvy new barrel.—T. W. 


It is a ques 


Colt Target Revolvers 


1. I have been considering the purchase of a 
Colt revolver. What ealiber would he the best 
for all-around use, .32-20 or .38 Colt Spe- 
cial? 

z; What io you think of the Colt Official 


Police double action revolver for all-around use 
(that is, game, tin cans, etc., not using the re- 
volver much on targets) ? 

3. What length of barrel? 

4. Would it be better to get a revolver with 
target sights like the Colt Officer’s Model Target 
louble action ? 

5. What model and caliber would you sug- 
est ?—J. A. Snavely, Idaho. 


Answer.—It is my own personal opinion that 
the Colt Officer’s Model Target revolver, in .38 
S & W. Special caliber, with its companion 
weapon, the Smith and Wesson Military and 


Police Target revolver for the same cartridge, 
ire by far the best all-around revolvers in the 
world. None others can compare with them for 


a minute in general excellence and all-around 
features. The reasons are as follows 

1. The .38 S & W Special cartridge is by far 
the most accurate revolver cartridge made. None 
other can compete with it at the target. In 
comparison with the .32-20 cartridge the .38 
S & W Special will, in a good revolver, make 
groups at all ranges about half the size of the 
.32-20, and in killing power there is so little 
difference between them that probably no one 
could tell by actual trial on game that there was 
any difference. 

2. Both these revolvers are assembled and ad- 
justed by hand, and are tested by actual shooting 
on a target. The inspection is most rigid. This 
absolutely precludes any chance of getting a re- 
volver which in some one respect was not quite 
up to the mark. 

3. Both have readily adjustable target sights. 
Thus you can adjust the sights so that the bul- 
lets will strike exactly at the point of aim at any 
desired range. This is an advantage not usually 
recognized. When one gets accustomed to aiming 
in exactly the same way every shot, seeing the 
object desired to be struck and the sights in the 
same way, not holding off a certain estimated 
distance in any direction, his eye gradually forms 
a memory for the picture of object and sights 
thus correctly aligned, and he becomes able to 
reproduce this picture with uncanny accuracy 
every shot. Thus uniform and accurate aim is 
learned, and the shooting gradually becomes very 
much more accurate than where one has to aim 


a little off because the non-adjustable sights are 
not absolutely correct, and aiming off, he never 
sees the sights and object absolutely the same 
every shot. The target sights furnished on both 
the above revolvers are strong and rugged. I can- 
not see that they are any more liable to be dam- 
aged than other parts of the revolvers. I have 
used two revolvers with target sights for the 
hardest kind of work in all kinds of country for 
twenty years, and the sights have never been 
injured in the slightest. 

4. The trigger pull on these target revolvers is 
hand adjusted. It is light, sharp, and crisp. 
Trigger squeeze is the whole soul of accurate 
and effective revolver shooting, and such a pull 
can be squeezed much better and with less dis- 
turbanace than the usual pull found on the ordi- 
nary revolver. As compared with the Colt Officer’s 
Model Revolver, you will find that the Colt 
Official Police Revolver in the same caliber is 
strong, rugged, reliable, well made, and a thoro- 
ly good and durable weapon. The only dif- 
ference you will find between the two is that you 
will be able to develop a very much higher degree 
of accuracy with the former than with the latter, 
unless it happens that you do all your shooting 
it one particular range, and that at that range, 
with the particular lot of ammunition you buy, 
it happens just by luck that the fixed sights on 
the latter weapon are correct for you. In such 
t case the second revolver should do almost as 
good work as the first, the only difference being 
in that which comes from a better trigger pull on 
the Officer’s Model. 

With either revolver I should advise a 6-inch 
hbarrel.—T. W. 

Is the Krag Worth the Price? 

I would like to know if the .30-40 Krag rifle, 
as advertised so much, is worth the money asked 
for it? Also, will it well stand up to the cart- 
ridge used in it? Can said cartridge be easily 
procured around different parts of the country? 
Will it be well adapted to the .32 Smith & Wes- 
son cartridge, using Marble’s auxiliary cartridge? 
I have been a very enthusiastic user of the .250- 
3000 cartridge, shooting mostly on open prairie. 
Now I want something from deer (possibly 
moose) down as far as I can go, at the very least 
money. Would I be wise in choosing the Krag 
carbine as advertised at $9.75?—Edwin H. John- 
son, Ore. 

Answer.—The Krag carbines make most ex- 
cellent all-around hunting rifles and are powerful 
enough for any big game on this continent. It is 
also possible to reload ammunition for it light 
enough even for grouse or squirrels. It is an 
exceedingly reliable rifle and very trustworthy. 
It will stand more downright abuse than almost 
any rifle on the market. It is also exceptionally 
accurate when good ammunition is used in it. I 
think you would find it very satisfactory. For 
the very best work the military sights should be 
removed from the Krag carbine and the rifle 
should be equipped with the Lyman No. 34 re- 
ceiver sight which costs $6.50, and a Lyman gold 
bead front sight No. 26, or any other good gold 
front sight of any other make, costing about $1. 
When you have become a member of the N. R. 
A. you can then buy a Krag rifle which has been 
converted to a Krag carbine and which is in ex- 
cellent condition, for $3.50. The shipment is 
made from Benicia Arsenal, Calif. Therefore the 
express from there to your home will not be 
great. This Krag carbine should be in very 
excellent condition and when you have equipped 
t with the sights as indicated, I think you will 
have a very fine rifle. For high power ammuni- 
tion I would suggest you use the cartridge with 
220-grain soft point bullet. I would also refer 
you to the Ideal Handbook, which you can obtain 
from the Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, Middle- 
field, Conn., for 50 cents. This Ideal Handbook 
gives the fullest information relative to reloading 
cartridges for the Krag rifle by which you can get 
practically any results from that rifle that you 


wish.—T. W. 


How to Get Government Rifle 

In the June number of Outdoor Life, you said 
that one could purchase a U. S. Army Spring- 
field rifle and would cost around $34 but did 
not say where one could buy one. Will you 
please tell me where I might buy one and are they 
new or used guns?—Merlin L. D. Smith, 
Texas. 


Answer.—Under the law Government arms and 
ammunition can be sold only to life or annual 
members of the National Rifle Association. The 
sale to members of the National Rifle Association 
is made thru the Director of Civilian Marksman- 
ship, War Department, Washington, D. C. It 
will first be necessary for you to become an 
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annual member of the National Rifle Association. 


Annual membership costs $3 a year, and in- 
cludes subscription to The American Rifleman, 
the magazine of the Association. Send to the 
Secretary, National Rifle Association, Barr Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., for a blank application 
and for a list of 


for membership, prospectus, 
Government arms that are sold to members by | 
the D. C. M. When you receive the application 


make it out and have it endorsed by some promi- 
nent man in community, politician, office 
holder, police official, minister, etc. Send it in 
with your $3. You will then get back 
membership card. Select from the D. C. M. 
price list the rifle which you desire, and write to 
the D. C. M. telling him what you wish to pur- 
chase, state that you desire it for your own per- 
sonal use and not for resale, inclose post office 
money order or certified check to the order of the 


your 


Director of Civilian Marksmanship for the 
amount, and give shipping instructions. In abcut 
two weeks you will receive the rifle or other 


material from the nearest arsenal to your address 
where it is in storage. All Springfield rifles so 
sold are new.—T. W. 





Getting Everything But Bear 
(Continued from page 15) 

camp and worked on the heads and hides. 

It was getting very cold up at this camp 


so we decided to break and make for a | 


lower altitude. We had a hard time of 
it getting down to the Smoky River. and 


one horse, Pinhead by name, became 
mired in a beaver pond and_ nearly 
drowned. ‘Don threw a rope over her 
head and kept her from going under, 


while Jack went out to her and unpacked 
her from horseback, after which she got 
to her feet and waded out. She 
funny looking horse when she crawled 
back to dry land, with a coat of gray 
mud all over her. We finally arrived at 


our camp site on the Smoky, with every- | 
thing intact, and it was much warmer | 


in the valley. 

We forded the Smoky early the next 
morning and headed for the Jackpine 
River country, and arrived late at a camp 
ground beside a_ sparkling mountain 
stream. The next few days we spent 
hunting bear, but as the huckleberries 
were very plentiful in the burns the bears 
were staying there instead of ranging 
above timberline for gophers and whis- 
tlers. We saw plenty of caribou and some 
mule deer from this camp; goats 
be seen at most any time. 

Jack and I had just finished our lunch 
one day as we sat high on the side of a 
mountain, and looking across two ranges 
of mountains with our glasses we could 
see about 7 miles away, two grizzlies 
digging and playing on a shale mountain. 
We decided the next day to start for 
them, so Jack, Don and I took grub and 
a fly tent for a two-day trip. We arrived 
at the base of the mountain on which 
we had seen the bears in the late after- 
noon after a very hard trip thru down 
timber. 


HE next morning was clear and warm 

and as we ate breakfast six caribou 
(two bulls, two cows and two calves) were 
playing and having a wonderful time in a 
big meadow 300 yards in front of our 
camp. Their tongues were hanging out 
as they were chasing one another, and 
their bodies were steaming so that you 
could hardly tell what they were. We 
saw many caribou and moose from this 
camp, and counted fifty-six goat on one 
mountain, all nannies and kids. 

We started out early after the 
grizzlies and hunted hard all day, but 
never saw either one of them. We got 
back to the little camp late and tired 
out. At 12 o'clock it started to rain and 
we put in a miserable night from then 
on till daylight, when we pulled up stakes 
and started for main camp in the rain. 
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O matter what am- 
munition you shoot 

your gun’s bore always 
needs the care of Hoppe’s 
No. 9. Use it regularly. 
Safely removes all harm- 









Send 1Ve in 
stamps for sample 


of No. 9 


RUST. 

Give the working 
parts a few drops of Hoppe’s Lubricat- 
ing Oil. Between seasons, swab bore 
and outside with Hoppe’s Gun Grease. 

| Ask your dealer. Cleaning guide FREE 


| FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











Only while they last 
Jenkins $ 
Special 


Rash 






+ also 22 or 25 
range, uses standard American car- 
Gelivery $5.44 lun exprese charaea:Satisfsctin’ rentattaade 
| t \e is ress charges. isfaction 
Jenkins Corp., 621 Broadway. New York, Dept.s4-N-te 








HUNTING 


Light when and where you 
want it, for Hunting, Trapping, 
Camping, etc. Carbide gas. 
Double Lens and Darkening 
Door. Shines wherever you look. 


Send for Free Catalog 


Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 












508 So, Dearborn St,, Dept.4, Chicago, Ill. 
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Want a Gun in a Hurry? 


Lefever expects to fill 
orders the day they 
are received. 
Single Hammerless 
Lefevers $16.00’ 
Double Ham- 
merless Le- 


fevers 


$28.25 

















“Who Ever Saw A Broken Lefever” 
Lefever Arms Co. Box 14 Ithaca, N. Y. 









INTO RANGE 
THIS EASY WAY 
Get more sport, more birds--FREE booklet tells 


how--all about use of DUCKLURES -- famous 
Hollow Idaho Cedar Hand-Painted Blocks that add 


000 yards range to your gun. Write today sure! ° 


GUNDELFINGER Wood Prod. Co , Dept. $. Jefferson City, Mo. 
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For Christmas! 





DODO TARGET 


Automatic—for .22 Firearms 


This fameus Crosman ‘Dodo” puts a new 
thrill into target shooting. Hang it anywhere 
in the cellar, attic, on a post in the yard. Weighs 
only 3% Ibs., is 4” by 10” over-all, and is fash- 
ioned from 4%” armor plate. 

Fascinating sport for everybody. Shoot each 
dodo and they fall down out of sight. Then hit 
the target and they all spring automatically back 
into position. 

Get one today at your dealer’s, or, if his supply 
is exhausted, we will send one postage paid upon 
receipt of your check or money order for $3.75. | 
Money back if not satisfied. 


CROSMAN ARMS CO. 


413 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Jostam Anti Flinch Wins 1928 
Grand American Handicap 











Mr. Isaac Ante 2ws, WINNER. 1927 
G. A. H. by O. Ne wlin. Eliminates 
upward whip of muzzle and maintains 
gun balance for following shots. Get 
yours today and avoid substitutions. 
Anti Flinch $3.25, Hy-gun $3.00, Two 
Ply $2.00. 
Ask for Catalog Dept. I 
JOSTAM MFG. CO. 

5252 Broadway Chicago 


Largest Manufacturers of recoil pads 
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A Gift for ‘‘Dad’’ or ‘‘Junior’’ 


HAENEL Give him a Hi-Power 


Repeating Air Pistol or 
Pneumatic Air Rifle 

The finest and 

most powerful 


pneumatic arms 
made. Quick act 
















ing; no pumping; Cals. 
rifled barrels; absolutely accu" 2. 
rate; costs almost nothing for ‘or 
ammunition. Fine walnut stocks; 177 
perfect balance. ‘ 
HAENEL Air Pistols: .177 

7 eT SORES $13.50 
NEW HAENEL Repeatin Air Pistols: 

.177 cal., 20 shots; .22 cal., 15 shots...... $20.00 
Model I—HAENEL Air Rifles, ‘177 & .22 cal... $15.50 


Model III—HAENEL Air Rifles: cal. .22.. $22.50 
DIABOLO Pellets for Pistol and Rifle; 
77 cal., $1.50; .22 cal. per 1,000.... .. $2.50 
CHAS. DALY Double and 3 Barrel Guns.. 
(The finest guns made)..................$150 to $650 
Liberal exchange allowance on your old gun for new Chas. 
Daty. Send for Folder, Deaters write for prices. 


CHAS. DALY, Inc. *Gorbe:s 


New York 























LONG RANGE REVOLVER 32 | 
OR 38 CAL., 6 IN. BARREL 
Pay expressman balance due, : 
$3.98 plus postage. Greatest bare 
gain ever offered, full $16 value. 
Blue steel, rifled barrel, checkered 
érip. Ideal for trapping, hunting, and target prace 
tice, Accurate and powerful, fully guaranteed. 

Rush your order with $1. Pay $3.98 on delivery. 

JENKINS, 621 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, DEPT. 84-L-12 
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“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS” 
World’s best history of those famous scouts, 332 pages: 
illustrated; $4.00 delivered, circular free. OUTDOOR 
LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
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| We passed an old deserted Indian vil- 
| lage and their meat drying racks were 
still standing. The Cree Indians which 
inhabit that part of the Rockies are 
slowly dying out and very few are seen 
there now. We had to go over one high 
range of mountains and while going thru 
the pass got into a terrible snowstorm 
which lasted about half an hour. When 
we started down the other side of the 
mountain into lower altitude, it turned 
into rain and before we reached camp 
in late afternoon all were _ thoroly 
soaked. As we sat in front of the cook 
tent that night eating a good supper of 
sheep steaks, hot cakes and fresh blue- 
berry pie, thirty-three goats were feeding 
on the grassy slopes of a mountain high 
above timberline. They were all nannies 
and kids; the billies were usually by them- 
selves and higher up. 

Jack and I decided to try for goat the 


next day, so each taking a horse, we 
started up a ravine down which was 
flowing a clear mountain stream. We 


took the horses as far as possible and 
then started the long hard climb to tree 
line and to four billies that we could 
see. Occasionally the clouds would lower 
and cover the goats up, which helped 
us in our stalk later on when we were 
at the base of the mountain on which 
they were lying. They were on a tower- 
ing, jagged mountain at the end of a 
great basin. 

We now started a 2,000-foot climb to 
reach the billies, who were lying down far 
above us. The wind was right, so we 
started up the south side of that rough 
| mountain that was mostly steep rock 

bluffs above timber and grass line. We 
got almost up to the point where we 

could see them when the wind changed 
and blew directly from us to them, and 
when we peeked around a big rock bluff 
that was within 200 yards of them, they 
were gone. 

| We looked up the mountain and there 
they were over 1,000 yards away and going 
| strong thru the steep, rocky crags. They 
| continued to climb until they were only 
specks and then turned around to look 


us over. Jack wanted me to see if I 
could scare one of them that stood out 
on a big ledge, so I aimed about 20 


feet over his back and fired. I guess it 
went somewhere near him, for he left 
there in a hurry and climbed clear to the 
pinnacle of that mountain before he stop- 
ped; and when I put the 12-power glasses 
on him he was looking me over. 

At the crack of the rifle I heard a ter- 
rible clatter of shale directly under me 
about 100 yards away. I thought pos- 
sibly the vibration of the shot had started 
the rock sliding, until I saw three big 
rams come out into view below me and 
stand quietly looking in all directions. 
Jack was below me 100 feet or so and 
could not see them, but I motioned for 
him to look over the ledge he was on and 
| then he saw them also. I put the glasses 
on them and could see their noses mov- 
ing, trying to scent something. One big 
dark fellow had a very fine head and 
would have been an easy target 100 yards 
below me. Finally, one looked straight 
up and saw me and decided he didn’t 
like my looks. They all went dashing 
across the shale slide and clear around 
| to the far side of the basin before they 
went over sky line, three tiny specks in 
the distance. 


N OUR way back to camp we could 
see a moose feeding above timberline 
across the Smoky River. He had just 
peeled his velvet and his horns shone 
almost white in the sunlight. He seemed 
| to have a fair head, so Jack decided we 





would try for him in the morning. He 
also was quite near camp, so if we got 
him it wouldn’t be a hard job to get his 
head back, as well as some meat. 

Don, Jack and I forded the Smoky early 
the next morning, which was very high, 
for the weather had been quite mild. 
We could see the moose feeding where 
we had left him the afternoon before, 
in the willows just above timber. The 
wind was blowing straight up the moun- 
tain to him, so a quick stalk was neces- 
sary before he winded us. A light snow 
had fallen the night before, so it was 
~asy to approach him quite rapidly with- 
out being heard. Just as we emerged 
from the dead timber and started into the 
willows, the moose lay down and we 
couldn't tell where he was, tho we had 
a general idea. Jack told me to go on 
alone and that the moose would most 
likely get up when he got my _ wind. 
This I did and was within 75 yards 
of him before he arose. Just as he 
sighted me I drove a bullet into his left 
shoulder and he never moved from his 


tracks. He was not a big moose, but had 
nicely formed horns with a 48-inch 
spread. We skinned him out and started 


back to camp at 2 p. m. By the time we 
reached the river again it had risen a 
foot or so and we had a little trouble in 
crossing. 

We left this camp and started south 
up the Smoky to some good goat country, 
camping in a beautiful place where five 
billies could be seen high above us. 

The next morning Jack and I started 
on horses to circle one side of the 
mountain and try to reach timberline, but 
soon found that we could not get the 
horses thru the heavy timber, so started 
the climb on foot. By noon we were 
nearly as high as the goats, but due to 
large rock bluffs could only see a few 
hundred yards ahead and couldn’t seem 
to locate a billy, tho we knew a half 
dozen of them were scattered about on 
that mountain somewhere. Jack thought 
it best to scale the next row of rim 
rock if possible, where we could obtain 
a better view, which we finally succeeded 
in doing tho I never could have done it 
if Jack hadn’t taken my gun and camera 
and boosted me along, besides. We had 
just finished this climb and I was try- 
ing to get some much-needed breath, 
when we heard shale sliding above us, 
and looking up saw a goat headed for 
higher country, 300 yards above us. I 
waited for him to stop and take a look, 
which he did, and then fired. He rolled 
off a bluff and started in our general 
direction down a steep slide. I ran out 
into the slide to stop him when he came 
by and when he reached me he was 
crimson from head to foot. The bullet 
had entered his lungs and torn quite a 
hole in his side. He had rolled 300 yards 
over shale rock, but his horns were dam- 
aged very little. 

The boys in camp watched the whole 
performance far below us. The two tents 
looked like little white specks and the 
Smoky a tiny white string. They could 
see the goats all the time and wondered 
why we couldn’t see them also; but how 
different giant masses of rock appear 
when you actually get up into them. 

We broke camp early the next morning 
and started south again to investigate 
some bear slides that Jack knew of. We 
saw plenty of bear tracks but failed to 
see the bears after a hard day’s hunt 
on the slides. The next day also, our 
last, we failed to sight bear. 

The next morning we prepared for five 
hard days of travel south to the railroad 
for Mount Kobson. This we made without 
incident arid my trip to this wonderful 















It was hard to say 
goodby to the three boys who had worked 
so hard to make my trip such an unquali- 


country was over. 


fied success. No one could work and try 
harder to please than Jack Hargreaves, of 
Jasper, Alberta, and any one who goes 
out with him is fortunate. 

I saw all together on the trip 113 goat, 
63 sheep, 62 caribou, 31 moose, 19 mule 
deer and 2 grizzlies, which goes to show 
that there is still plenty of game in that 
country with the possible exception of 
bear. 


The Triumph of Snooky 


(Continued from page 25) 


tion, I believe that Ken attained the apex 
of his career that noon. I never shall for- 


_ get how the veins of his neck protruded | 


as he shouted with might and main into 
that hillside hole. 


talking baby-talk, chirping—even, 
afraid, cussing just a little Snooky re- 
mained as adamant. She had found com- 
fortable quarters. 

We discovered that noon was past, and 
recognizing the earmarks of a long cam- 
paign in regard to Snooky, we built a roar- 
ing fire and, arranging ourselves so that 
we could keep an eagle eye on the burrow, 
we boiled water for tea and ate our frozen 
bread and sausage. 

After lunch hostilities were resumed 
with special vigor. Ken took his place, 
in the position of an ostrich, at the bur- 
row— 

“O-0-0-0-0-0-h 
Snooky !” 

After half an hour, things became crit- 
ical. Ken’s temper began to fray at the 
edges, and I could see his faith in ferrets 
ooze out of him. I made the innocent re- 
mark that he shouldn’t go hunting with a 
ferret when he was in such poor voice, 
and he threw the ferret bag at me and 
was following it up with his gun when 
he was seized by other members of the 
party. 


Snooky! O-o-o0-0-0-0-h 


HERE seemed one thing to do: dig 

Snooky out. I went to the nearest 
farm house and returned with a pick and 
a shovel for the occasion. 
was one of agony. By turns we wielded 
pick and shovel, only to count our progress 
by inches. By mid-afternoon we had im- 
proved our position by less than a foot. 

As the dusk of evening was descending 
over the trees, we had made the opening 
of the burrow large enough to receive the 
torso of the human body, and Ken, little 
more than his legs showing, sang his song 
to the earthworms and other inhabitants 
of the earthly deep. 

From thrusting his arm as far as it 
would go into the burrow, he packed dirt 
under his coat clear to the elbows; perspi- 
ration, in spite of the cold, washed clean 


lanes from his forehead to his chin. It 
was about 4 o'clock that the first of 
two terrible tragedies took place. Snooky 


came out! 

What we had been waiting for all after- 
noon finally happened, yet it was the oc- 
casion for nothing but wailing and gnash- 
ing of teeth. For Snooky, before any of 


us could reach her, took one look at the | 


world and went back again. 

Black gloom, mingling with the increas- 
ing dark of the early winter evening, sur- 
rounded us like a pall. But the worst 
awaited us. 

The fates arranged the next act beau- 
tifully. We had just completed a desper- 


ate turn at the pick and shovel, and Ken 
had thrust the upper portion of his body 
into the cave (as we now felt justified 
in terming it) to try once more to reach 
And he reached it—reached 


the animal. 


When he wasn’t shout- | 
ing he was whistling, singing, crooning, | 
I’m | 


The next hour | 


| f 
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There's All Around Gunning Use 
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FULTON GUNS 


Made to Retail at $29.00 
They're fine for upland—fine for marsh—fine for every kind of shooting. 
The quality of Fulton Guns is high—the rrice low. 
Fulton Guns make very acceptable Christmas presents for outdoor enthusiasts. 
See your dealer’s stock now. If itis low, write for our Booklet M80. 
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Is a_ 68-page monthly 
magazine crammed full of 


SPORTSMAN hunting, fishing, camping and trapping stories 
and pictures, valuable information about guns, 
rifles, fishing tackle, game law best 
Places to get fish and game, etc gest value 
ever oltered in a _ sporting magazine. 
The Sportsman Sure Shot Pocket Lighter 
Exact size and shape as 16 gauge shotgun shell, 
Pull off top and you get light every time, 
Freat novelty. Surprise your’ shooting pals, 
| Better than matches when out shooting. Use 
this lighter and help prevent forest fires. t 
We will send you National Sports 4 7 . 
Special Offer man Magazine for a B th . 
whole year, 12 big tssues, and this Sports- 0 for $1.00 
man's Sure Shot Pocket Lighter. Mail your order today to 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 277 Transit Bldg., 
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Hoffman Arms Co. 
P. O. Box 958 


Ardmore, Oklahoma 


Makers of best small-bore, hi-power and 
Magnum rifles, single and double- 
barrel trap and field guns, rifle barrels 
| in all calibers with guaranteed accuracy, 
restockers’ and shooters’ supplies. Re- 
stocking and remodeling. All guns 
made in our own factory. Best work 
only. Our Magnum rifles choice of all 
big-game hunters; used by the Roose- 
velt, Waldon, Wade, Sutton and Morden 
expeditions. If you want the best, 
write us for further information. 














IDEAL XMAS GIFT 
BINOCULARS $8.75 


An old reliable firm offers 8-Mile Range High Grade 
French Binoculars (Case and Straps) with six care- 
fully ground clear white crystal High Power Achro- 
matic Lenses, excellent definition, and wide field of 
Vision. Central focusing and hinged body, allowing 
pupitlary adjustment. Ideal for Hunting, Camping, 
Touring, Nature Study, Astronomy, et: A splend d In- 
strument, guaranteed perfect, 

strorgly built and will last a 

lifetime. Free 10-day trial 

money promptly refunded if 

not satisfied. During our ten 

years in business we have built 

up a _ reputation for lionesty 

and square dealing that is see- 

ond to none. Order today. Price 

only $8.75 C. O. D. 

BENNER & CO., 
D-9 Trenton, N, J. 
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Changes easily to two shell. Thousands in use. Detachable. GUARANTEED. $8.50 
Give make and gauge. 


Eighth & National 


FIVE, SEVEN, or NINE 
SHOTS. The “QUICK” 
MAGAZINE EXTENSION 
comes four shell length only. 
Ideal CHRISTMAS GIFT. 

Ft. Scott, Kansas 
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A monthly magazine of 
84 to 164 pages, devoted 
to all outdoor pursuits— 


year; $3.50 for twoyears. mediately mail 
Single copy 25c. Ask 


for free sample. 








new highgrade imported binocu- 
lars with six carefully ground, clear white 
crystal high power Achromatic lenses, ex- 
cellent definition and wide field of vision. 
Central focusing and hinged body allowing 
for pupilary adjustment. 


: : ing, camping, touring, sports, nature 
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, ¥ % 
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Snooky. With a smothered howl of de- 
light he began to wriggle backward, like 
a crawfish. 

“I've got her!” he cried as his face 
came into sight. But alas! he spoke too 
He had her—but she also had him! 
His cry of delight turned to a howl of 


soon, 


pain. The ferret had him by the wrist. 
Ken’s reaction was natural, but disas- 
trous, as it turned out. He jerked his 


arm (reflex action, the doctors call it) and 
Snooky came out on the end of it. In 
spite of the minor misfortune in that the 


ferret had a strangle hold on Ken’s wrist, 


we all three gave a lusty cheer as victory 
stared us in the face. 

But we had underestimated the force of 
Ken's reflex action. It snapped the ferret 
from his wrist, catapulted her into the air, 
where she described a graceful arch. 

Every time I tell the sad story of what 
followed, I am looked at askance. People 
smile politely, but I can always detect a 
slight undercurrent of doubt. I’m not even 
absolutely certain that it will ring true in 
print. But I have no authority to change 
the truth, and in spite of what it may do 
to my otherwise spotless reputation, I here- 
by set it down: 

The ferret, having described the arc, 
struck, not in the soft snow, but in the 
other entrance to the rabbit burrow. 

It was a_ sorrowful procession — that 
wended its silent way back to Marine Mills 
in the darkness. We ate supper in silence, 
then took the train for St. Paul. 

So far as I know, or have ever been 
able to find out, that was the end of Snooky 
—she passed out of our life effectively, if 
not gracefully, and she never has written 


home. “The last of a long line of  fer- 
rets,’ I murmured sentimentally to Ken 
the next day. “We should have known 


enough,” I added, “not to get a lady fer- 
ret in the first place. A ferret is a treach- 
erous beast at best, and since all ladies 
are notoriously fickle, the combination was 
too much.” 

“Snooky,” said Ken with that positive 
set of his jaw which I do not particularly 
like in him, “was not the last of a long 


line of ferrets. She was simply an inci- 
dent. I’m going to get another one tomor- 
row. Do you want to get in on it?” 


SHOOK my head. 

to get in on it. 

But that is not the end of my story. I 
hate anti-climaxes as much as you do, but 
there seems to be nothing to do about it. 
I am simply trying to put down what hap- 
pened, and the end of what happened did 
not come for three days after the above 
conversation. And then it came about like 


No, I did not want 


this: 
Ken and I live in the same apartment 
building. In fact, one of the complications 


attendant on the keeping of the ferret lay 
in the fact that Ken no longer lived in 
the country. He kept the animal in the 
basement, in his cubby-hole of a locker, 
and nobody was the wiser. 

In that same basement I keep a toboggan. 
We used it occasionally for sliding down 
hill and for attaching to the rear of auto- 
mobiles. It was three days after the hunt, 
two days after the purchase of the new 
ferret, that my wife and I visited at the 
home of friends. A toboggan party was 
suggested. Only one toboggan was avail- 
able. We offered ours, provided our host 
should drive over after it. This he agreed 
to do, and we gave him directions for 
finding it. 

Half an hour later he returned with it. 
“Ran into some excitement over at your 
place,” he said. We asked about it. 

“Well, it seems the janitor found some 
sort of an animal running around in the 
basement and he thought it was a rat and 
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killed it with a shovel. 
there a tenant had come downstairs as 
angry as the devil about it. It seems the 
animal was some sort of a pet—I don't re- 
member what he called it.” 

3ut I did. I remembered it vividly. So 
vividly that I had to wait ten minutes for 
the tears to stop rolling down my cheeks 


Just as we got 


so that I could talk to Ken over the tele- 
phone. 

“Ken,” I said, “I’ve had a change of 
heart about the ferret. I think I'll chip 
in with you after all.” 


Ken hesitated, while I rammed a_ hand- 
kerchief halfway down my throat. In that 
brief moment Ken probably came closer to 
dishonesty than at any other time in his 
life. The ferret was, so to speak, still 
warm. He cou!! yet sell a share in that 
poor limp form down in the basement. But 
Ken came through like a gentleman and 
a scholar. 

He cleared his throat carefully. “Well 

I’m—I’m sorry, but—er—something 
seems to have happened to the ferret. The 
idiot janitor thought it was a—’ 

But the dam broke, the flood came, and 
my hysterical shouts must have reverber- 
ated thruout the neighborhood. Ken’s reply 
was a neat click of the receiver. 

So, after all, Snooky turned out to be 
the last of a long line of ferrets. Ken 
has taken up ski hiking and bridge. 


Moose Hunting in Gaspe 
(Continued from page 27) 


waved goodbye. A half hour’s most inter- 
esting ride down the fast current and small 
rapids brought us to Lazy Bogan Camp. 

Before lunch we went a few hundred 
yards from camp to Old River Bogan and 
there, within a hundred feet of us, was a 
cow moose feeding. We watched her for 
several minutes and then left her peace- 
fully munching away. 

After dinner we launched the canoe and 
crossed over a short distance below to 
Lazy Bogan, then continued on down the 
river 2 miles to Grassy Bogan. We 
were shooting down thru the white water 
and I was enjoying the experience when 
suddenly we swung out of the rapid cur- 
rent and into the still water of the bogan. 
I looked to my right and there was a 
bull standing in the water about 15 yards 
from shore. He presented a magnificent 
sight and made a splendid target as he 
was only 90 yards away. Again my finger 
itched to pull the trigger. I motioned to Mac 
to take a squint at him thru the glasses. 
His head was under water when we first 
saw him, but now he was looking full at 
us as our momentum drifted us slowly 
toward him. George said, “He’s pretty 
small,” altho he looked very large to me. 

Mac said, “I wouldn’t shoot—we’'ll see 
bigger heads.” 

I asked Mac, “How many points 
he?” and he answered, “Four on one 
and three on the other.” 

The bull now turned and made for the 
bank. Altho apparently not in a great 
hurry, it was surprising how quickly he 
reached the shore. He ran rapidly along 
the top of the bank and then stopped behind 
some alders to take another glance at us. 
He then tore off and we could hear him 
crashing and making a terrific racket as 
he ploughed thru the woods. 

Next day we made an interesting but 
unsuccessful trip to a moose wallow 5 
miles away. On returning, we found Ossie 
Harrison awaiting us. He said that Castle 
had shot a bull about 4 o’clock the after- 
noon of the very day he left camp. After 
supper we hiked back to Headquarters 
Camp. 

Thursday, after an early lunch, we 
started up river headed for the wallow. 


has 
side 





I hiked 2 miles up the tote road while 
Ossie and Ellis Robertson poled up. We 
tied up the boat, put on our packs, and 
started for camp about a mile from the 
river. On our way in we saw many fresh 
moose tracks. Suddenly we heard the 
noise of a moose moving out. We stopped, 
Ossie made a horn and called for some 
time, but with no response. “Probably a 
cow,” he said finally. 


E SPENT some time after that try- 

ing to locate the right trail to camp. 
We finally went ahead, but had not gone 
150 yards before we heard a crashing 
ahead and to the left. We could hear 
horns banging against the trees. We 
stopped in our tracks, quietly took off our 
packs, and Ossie called. Quickly the bull 
grunted an answer. Ossie’s persuasive 
call was overcoming his fright. We could 
hear him coming back. It certainly be- 
came exciting as he came nearer. Ossie 
broke off branches to imitate a cow mov- 
ing around. He kept coming, but was 
moving slower and very cautiously. 
Ossie finally whispered, “He has a good 
spread.” 

I whispered, “Can you see him?”, but 
couldn’t catch Ossie’s answer. The bull 
wouldn’t come a step nearer. Finally, 
after a long suspense when it seemed as 
if the big opportunity was sure to arrive, 
the bull suddenly wheeled and went crash- 
ing off, his horns making a terrific noise 
as they banged against the small spruces. 
Ossie and I ran up the trail and followed 
him a short distance. He had crashed 
thru small spruces growing so thickly 
together that it seemed almost impossible 
for a large animal to force his way thru. 
No wonder his horns had sounded like a 
series of bass drums. 

We again put on our packs and soon 
arrived at an old deserted lumber camp, 
one of the cabins of which we were to 
occupy. We left Ellis busy trying to 
connect up a stovepipe to the old stove and 
started up the trail toward the wallow. 
We slipped along in the soggy going, 
stepping from log to log and from hum- 
mock to hummock in water up to our 
ankles a good part of the time. After 
a mile of the worst kind of going, we 
sifted down thru the woods to the “Waller” 
I had heard so much about. Well-beaten 
moose trails led to the wallow from all 
directions, but the tracks did not seem to 
have been made within the last few days. 
There is a mineral taste to the water in 
this wallow which the moose seem to like, 
and for which they will travel miles. We 
located ourselves behind the uplifted roots 
of a fallen tree and Ossie called at inter- 
vals. Finally a bull answered the call 
some distance away and we could hear his 
low grunt, grunt, grunt. It surely sounded 
like music to us. Ossie said, “It will take 
fifteen minutes for him to get here.” The 
fifteen minutes went by, and then thirty. 
As the minutes ticked by, my hope gradu- 
ally faded. The bull no longer answered 
and seemed to come no nearer. As dusk 
gently dropped down over the forest, we 
made our way back to camp. On the way 
in, another bull answered to our call, but 
seemed disinclined to come our way. : 

Next morning we packed up to leave 
for Lazy Bogan Camp. The guide told 
me to take everything with me; so regret- 
fully I left Headquarters Camp for good. 
Another enjoyable short trip and we were 
again at Lazy Bogan Camp. After dinner I 
had a lot of fun taking moving pictures of 
our neighbor, the cow moose. She was 
the same one we had seen when at Lazy 
Bogan Camp before. Ossie hurried me 


back to camp and we started down river. 
We again called at Grassy Bogan. As 
we went around a little point, we saw a 
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cow and a calf. Nobody moved a muscle 
for fifteen minutes in the old hope that 
there would be a bull near also. Finally 
we gave it up and nosed back into the 
rapid river. We had only gone about a 
hundred yards when Mrs. and baby moose 
came out on the left bank above us and 
leisurely proceeded to ford the river. It 
was a very pretty sight which I hoped 
the movie camera would faithfully record 
for the benefit of the folks back home. 
Soon a fine drizzle was falling. We came 
hack, thoroly chilled, to the cabin where 
we soon had a fire going. 


if URING the evening, I was impressed 

with the part played by the Micmac 
Club in preserving the game in the 114 
square miles which it leases from the 
Province of Quebec. I asked the guide, 
“How many moose could be shot on the 
Club’s grounds each year without deplet- 
ing the supply?” and he said, “Twelve to 
fifteen.” With only my friend and my- 
self hunting it was evident that our get- 
ting a bull apiece would in no way pre- 
vent the moose from increasing. Last 
year only one bull was taken and the 
average for a number of years has not 
been more than two. My guide said that 
moose were decidedly on the increase. 
The granting of leases by the Canadian 
Government not only insures an increase 
ot game on such preserves, but helps to 
stock the adjacent open territory. 

We awoke to find a beautiful day. While 
Ossie and Ellis poled up stream, I walked 
up the right bank of the river to a point 
where the Lake Branch turns off to the 
left. Here I was taken in the canoe over 
to the other shore. I then continued up the 
tote road to the old lumber camp at Go 


Ashore. They say it is 6 miles, but it 
took me from 9:30 until 1 to walk it. 
©n the way, four partridges obligingly 


got in the way of bullets from my pistol. 

That afternoon, a three-hour hike on 
top of the four-hour walk that morning 
brought me into camp dead tired. We had 
seen lots of moose signs, but had seen only 
one big cow in a lagoon. Ellis had the 
partridges cooked in the form of a stew, 
but I had scarcely had time to eat when 
Ossie said, “Hurry up. I want to go down 
river.” We bolted our supper and _ slid 
down river about half a mile to an attrac- 
tive bogan. There was a little calf getting 
his supper on the far edge. We watched 
him for some time as the soft curtain of 
dusk dropped over the peaceful scene. Only 
the murmur the river on our right 
marred the stillness of the wilderness. 
Suddenly I was startled by a tremendous 
splash a few yards away. It sounded like 
a log falling into the river, but it 
only another salmon jumping. 

We were up before daylight again the 
next morning. After breakfast, with heavy 
packs on our backs, we started on foot for 
the old lumber camp 7 miles above. 
Saw two cows near the 


of 


was 


in the woods 
place where we saw the cow the day be- 
fore. It was a wonderful, clear, sunshiny 
day and the warmest we had had. We 
called at several vantage points overlook- 
ing the stream, but received no answer. 
We pulled in at camp about 2:30, found the 
old lumber bridge down and a turbulent 
stream between us and camp. We felled 
a couple of trees, but they wouldn't reach 
across and it was not until we found an 
old raft left there the year before that we 
were able to ferry over. 


/_ WE went up the trail to the cabin 
Ossie said, “I have never seen so 
many moose signs here before.” It was 
all tracked up everywhere and we could 
see many places where the bulls had 
hooked the alders with their horns 
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The next morning was cloudy and a 
strong wind was sucking up thru the 


ravines. At breakfast Ellis and I remarked 
that this was the thirteenth day of my hunt. 
We started for the high ridges at 8. We 
followed up the brook for a considerable 
distance and saw many places where bulls 
had hooked the alders and spruces with 
their horns. After two hours of steady 
climbing, we reached the ridge at the head 
of Caribou Gully and then were about a 
thousand feet higher than when we left 
camp. We found where a bull had up- 
rooted a spruce tree 4 inches in diame- 
ter. We worked around the ridge to the 
left, following a well-worn moose trail. 
l‘ifteen minutes later I said, “There's one!” 

A moose was slowly moving thru the 
forest. It disappeared from our sight. 
Ossie said, “We'll get a glimpse of it as 
it goes thru that little lane of trees.” It 
reminded me of elk moving thru a similar 
forest in Wyoming. Sure enough, I saw 
the moose go thru the opening, but only 
caught a glimpse of its hind quarters, 
Ossie said, however, that he saw the whole 
moose and it had no horns. Soon it dis- 
appeared from sight. We cautiously moved 
along the trail thru the old lumber slash- 
ing, now pretty well grown up. About 300 
yards further on Ossie whispered, “Look 
out; there’s one!” 

I said, “Let’s sneak up a little closer.” 
We did the stealthy Steve act until we 
could see the moose plainly. It was a 
cow. We watched her for several minutes 
and Ossie called a little. I said, “There’s 
another one lying down. I can see the 
ears moving.” Bye and bye this one got 
up and it was another cow. I said, “What 
is this up here, an Old Ladies’ Home?” 

In the meantime, the first cow had lain 
down. Ossie said, “What's that? I thought 
I heard a bull grunt.” He called some 
more and we listened intently, but heard 
nothing further. I had now seen twelve 
moose. The next one would be the thir- 
teenth. Would it be a bull or another cow? 

It was a wonderful experience to be 
so near these huge denizens of the forest 
and know that they were entirely unaware 
of our existence. Finally, we decided to 
leave the cows as quietly as possible in 
order that they might not convey alarm to 
any bulls which might be in the vicinity. 
We therefore retraced our steps cautiously 
and then followed the old wood road down 
the ridge. Both cows evidently caught our 
wind because they jumped to their feet. 
‘They soon ran off crashing thru the under- 
growth. We watched them disappear and 
were about to turn away when Ossie said, 
“There’s a bull! He has a good spread, 
too.” 

He said, “Come on this way.” He was 
galvanized into action and seemed to be 
as excited as a boy. The bull was now 
hidden from sight. We almost ran for 10 
or 15 yards toward the place where we 
had seen him. Ossie pointed and _ said, 
“There! Between those trees!” I looked 
and about 100 yards away could see the 
huge black form of the bull somewhat 
screened by the trees. Ossie said “You've 
got a good shot. Shoot a little low.” 


CAUGHT a glimpse of his antlers and 
saw a little of his body between two 
trees. I aimed for his foreshoulder and 


was surprised to find that I was not ex- 
cited. I squeezed the trigger of the U. S. 
Springfield .30. Its spiteful crack rang 
out in the thick woods and the moose 
crashed away. I jammed in another 
cartridge, ran a few steps, and jumped 
up on top of a fallen tree. I could see 


the bull running to the left and fired 
again. He went out of sight and an 
awful thrashing around occurred. An- 


other glimpse and I almost had a chance 
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to fire again. Ossie said, “I guess he’s 
down.” We ran toward him. By that 
time everything was quiet. The small 
spruces were growing up so thickly un- 
der the tall trees that it was difficult 
to find him and by the time we reached him 
he was stone dead. Both bullets had hit 
him in the foreshoulder within 2 inches 
of each other. He was an enormous ani- 
mal and made a magnificent sight—at least 
to me—as he lay there in the depths of 
the quiet woods. He had twelve points on 
his symmetrical antlers and a good spread; 
also a very good bell. After thirteen days 
of hard hunting, I had shot the thirteenth 
moose I had seen in Gaspe. Who said 
thirteen was an unlucky number? Ossie 
extended his hand in congratulation and I 


thanked him for the hard work he had 
put in. Ossie said, “Let’s eat our sand- 
wiches.” I sat on the bull’s back while 


we munched our lunch. 

If all there is to hunting is the shooting 
of game, my luck was indifferent in not 
getting my bull until the thirteenth day, 
but if hunting means splendid days in the 
open, seeing new country, having varied 
experiences, and learning the habits of 
wild life, then my hunt was indeed rich in 
experience. Anyhow, I’ve already made 
a date with “Ossie” to be back again next 
year. 


Mr. Coyote Goes for Geese 
and Gets Fooled 


(Continued from page 23) 


cape as we rush out of the pit and retrieve 
the birds. 

“Pretty good,” remarks Harry, hefting 
the five he carries back to the pit and pant- 
ing under their weight. ‘They must weigh 
all of 12 pounds apiece.” 

“Not such a bad day’s work if we don’t 
get another one.” 

“And the flight’s not yet over,’ grunts 
Harry, nodding his head to the south where 
another line of birds in flight appear. 

We hastily resume our positions in the 
pit, concealing our spoil as best we can 
under the tumble weeds, and hoping that 
the coming flock will continue in our di- 
rection. This time the leader wheels his 
birds just out of range around us, but 
circling they alight with much noise and 
flutter on the ridge of the hill above us 
and begin to pick the blades of wheat 
around them. We note one or two old 
heads always in the air in search of danger 
and remark that they occupy a strategic 
position. 

Presently as they continue to eat there 
is a marked change in the tone of their 
gabbling and more and more heads are 
raised at a time to look for danger. 

“They see something,” remarks Harry to 
me, drawing from his long years of experi- 
ence. 

“Perhaps there’s another hunter creep- 
ing up on the other side,” I venture. 

“Hardly likely. There’s no place 
anyone to hide without being seen.” 

We continue to watch until Harry sud- 
denly touches my arm and_ whispers, 
“There’s the other hunter.” He points to 
a spot some 20 yards east of the flock of 
feeding birds, where a coyote is sneaking 
up under cover of a drift of tumbleweeds 
along a fence. 

Flat on his belly like a cat stalking a 
mouse, crawls the coyote, lying still when 
too many heads rise snake-like in the air 
from the curious flock, but ever drawing 
nearer. To us who can see both hunter 
and hunted we know that the geese are 
aware that danger is near but they seem 
confident of their ability to evade it. 

To within 3 rods of the nearest bird 
the coyote stalks and then suddenly makes 
a rush. At once there is a great flapping 


for 





of wings and the hundred birds leave the 
ground like the splash of a huge wave on 
shore. Mr. Coyote leaps 6 feet in the air 
and snaps viciously at the feet of the near- 
est bird, missing only by an inch. The 
geese disappear over the hill and the coy- 
ote with lowered head walks dejectedly 
away. 

I know exactly how he feels for I too 
missed my first goose. And I had a shot- 
gun and buckshot. 

“The flight is probably over for this 
morning,” says Harry when the coyote has 
disappeared presently over the hill. 

But with hope ever springing in a hunt- 
er’s heart we wait and watch. 

“There must be another coyote or hunter 
around. See how that cow keeps watching 
something,” I remark to my companion af- 
ter a quarter of an hour. 

For five minutes I have been watching a 
cow which is grazing with a number of oth- 
ers in the pasture across the fence. From 
time to time she raises her head and looks 
apparently in our direction. Ewing seizes 
the situation at once and almost laughs 
aloud as he signals me to get lower. 

“There’s a coyote creeping up on our 
decoys,” he chuckles. 

Sure enough the same animal that had 
jumped in vain for the live geese or his 
partner, we are unable to tell which, is not 
5 rods away and sneaking up towards 
the painted birds before us, 

Harry grins and releases the safety on 
his gun. 

We watch the animal crawling slowly 
nearer and nearer. He is so close that his 
yellow eyes are plainly visible and his 
tongue and quivering nose slobber with the 
saliva of expectation. 

When within 30 feet of us we decide 
that it is time to enlighten our predatory 
rival and both of us stand up in the pit. At 
the sight of us rising suddenly above the 
horizon Mr. Coyote has but one explana- 
tion to offer. He thinks we are geese about 
to fly and with a final spurt of amazing 
speed he rushes at us, mouth wide open. 

At 20 feet we fire simultaneously. The 
coyote rolls head over appetite to the edge 
of our pit and shuddering once lies as still 
as the geese under our blind. 

The hunting for the day is over so we 
take in our double duty deceivers and glee- 
fully pack our spoils homeward. 


December Turkey Hunting 


(Continued from page 17) 


to get a chance at that turkey. But if 
not concealed and for fear of being seen 
he dare not make a call, he stands a good 
chance of losing his game. I cannot be 
too insistent in advising the novice to pay 
no attention to the fellow who tells him 
to sit down with his back to a tree, and 
never make a blind. I believe I can sit 
as still as any living man when a turkey 
is approaching, but I have suffered too 
much from cold, and cramps, and limbs 
“going to sleep,” and have lost too many 
turkeys by hasty shots, to take chances of 
this kind if I have the time to secrete 
myself in such a way that I can move 
without being seen. In addition to the 
call (of which I have given a drawing), 
I sometimes take along a “Gibson” box 
for imitating the gobbler. I do not use 
this box for making the yelp, or cluck, I 
have described, but for making the gobble 
of the young gobbler. On some occasions 
the wild young gobbler will come to the 
gobble, when given in addition to the 
other calls, when the yelp and cluck alone 
fail to bring him. It is very difficult to 
make a box that will gobble well, but it is 
certainly worth one’s time to make a box 
call of this kind, or buy one at any reason- 
able price. I prefer “holly” wood to any 








other of our native woods for this purpose, 
but red gum, and iron wood, are also 
good. 

Hunting wild turkeys in cold weather | 
demands a somewhat different equipment 
from that used in any other kind of hunt- 
ing. Very often the hunter walks several 


miles before he finds his game. When he 
has been so fortunate as to scatter several 
turkeys it may be necessary for him to 
remain still, in one place, for several hours 
before he will get an answer to his calling. 

This means, very often, that he will 
become chilled before half an hour has 
passed: and for this reason it is wise for 
him to have some extra clothing to put 
on as soon as he has ceased walking. I 
wish to call attention to a new style hunt- 
er’s coat which has been put on the market 
this season. This coat has an extra large 
pocket across the back in which one can 
carry an extra garment without making 
the coat uncomfortable under the arms. 
The color, “Roseberry Shade,” is the one 
the turkey hunter should choose. 
found a jacket, lined with lamb’s wool, and 
with soft suede leather unlined sleeves, 
ideal for this purpose. As a part of his 
equipment I also recommend a small flash- 
light, and compass. ‘These should be of 
the very best quality money can buy—a 
poor compass or flashlight is too often 
worse than nothing. I also include in this 
list a waterproof match case, well filled, 
and a small tin box containing wood 
ashes, thoroly saturated with coal oil. 
A spoonful of these ashes, when lighted, 
will make a good-sized flame; and, is 
worth a whole box of matches for mak- 
ing a quick fire. 


HEN hunting with a companion IJ al- 
ways take along a blowing horn—the 
kind used by fox hunters, and deer hunters. 
When I separate from my companion, I 


I have | 





can keep in touch with him by a certain | 


blows; three long blows will 
two, from him, advises 
me of his coming; one long blow from 
either one of us asks, “Where are you”? 
I prize my hunting horn as much as I do 
any part of my equipment, and never go 
turkey or deer hunting without it. Several 
years ago, while hunting young gobblers, 
a friend and I were fortunate enough to 
scatter several of them before they had 
come down from their roosts. The woods 
in which we hunted were practically free 
from undergrowth; one could have seen 
a turkey, in almost any direction, several 
hundred yards away. We took ample time 
to build a large blind of logs and poles 
for we knew we should have to wait a 
long time before any one of those wild 
turkeys would answer our callinge After 
a long wait, a young gobbler made a loud 
cluck very near us. I wanted my friend 
to kill this turkey, but unfortunately his 
position was such that he could not see him. 
The turkey proved to be a very wary 
one, and approached us with much caution. 
When he came within range I had to 
shoot him at the first opportunity, for I 
knew he would remain but a few minutes. 
Some time after this we moved several 
hundred yards, and began our calling. The 
turkey that answered us this time was a 
hen. I made the exact call that she was 
giving us, but could never get her within 
range. I never understood why we failed 
to get this turkey unless she saw other 
turkeys in an opposite direction to us, and, 
later on, went to them. We made another 
move but had not gone very 


number of 
1 + . 
call him to me; 


evidently heard our calling, and was on the 
way to us. My friend sat down about 
50 yards from me, and in the direction 
of the turkey, while I prepared to do the 
calling. 


far before | 
we heard a young gobbler yelping that had | 
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This turkey did not fail to accommodate 
us with a lot of real wild turkey yelping. 


{ could see my friend as he sat with his 
back to a tree, evidently straining his 


eves to catch sight of the wary bird. I 
knew the turkey was very near him, and 
could not understand why he did not shoot. 
[ was making my calls very soft and 
low, and the turkey was making just the 
kind of music the real turkey hunter de- 
lights to hear. I had.about come to the 
conclusion my friend had lost his eyesight, 
when I saw him slowly raise his gun and, 
after aiming long enough to kill a dozen 
turkeys, his old Winchester pump finally 
went off. I do not know which got to 
the turkey first, my friend or the shot 
from his gun. One thing is certain, if any 
part of his load had failed to reach the 
turkey, that turkey would have had to make 
a very quick move to escape the vicious 
grab my friend made for his neck. When 
he came up with his bird, I can assure 
my readers that I had a whole lot of 
pleasure crowded into a few minutes’ time 
when I saw the smile on his face. Two 
fine gobblers are enough for any two hunt- 
ers on any one hunt. We left the woods 
to come back another’ day. We went again, 
not very far from this particular spot, 
some time after this. I called turkey® to 
my friend (a fine young gobbler) even up 
to the end of his gun barrel; I heard the 
click of his hammer, I heard the hasty 
jerk of his old pump gun, I heard the tur- 
key running off among the dry leaves. My 
friend had forgotten to load his gun. I 
have had the same experience—have you? 


How Old Was John Shell? 


(Continued from page 22) 


hair-trunk, he extracted therefrom a much 
worn document, yellow with age, which 
was immediately dispatched to the Louis- 
ville papers. The document was a receipt 
for taxes paid by John Shell, dated 1809. 
Government records, when _ consulted, 
proved that at that date (1809), one must 
be at least 21 years of age to be a tax- 
payer. 

Thus the old gun-maker with a single 
deadly aim destroyed the platform of his 
knockers, and re-established himself as the 
oldest known man in the world. Seated 
upon a rude bench outside his log cabin on 
Greasy Creek, eyes clear and flawless as 

crystal, he informed a friend of the writer 
that he recalled full well the genera! 
mourning which swept the country follow- 
ing the death of George Washington, as 
he was then a large, able-bodied lad. He 
further remarked that no one had ever 
computed the number of his living descend- 
ants, which were legion. At this time Shell 
weighed 130 pounds, was 5 feet, 5 inches 
tall, did not wear shoes except when on a 
visit somewhere, and was a greaf tobacco 
chewer. Chuckling mightily, he pointed to 
his mouth, saying that he had had three 
sets of teeth during his lifetime. 

Until the time of his death John Shell’s 
faculties and nerves were perfect in spite 
of the burden of years which bore down 
upon them. “Uncle John,” as he was known 
thruout the Kentucky hills, was also a 
crack rifle-shot, and in a shooting match 
held in the autumn of 1919, after his re- 
turn from the State Fair, he successfull) 
defeated three young men of his neighbor 
hood, all of them crack shots. He wa 
twice married, his first wife dying shortly 
after he passed the century mark, then 
he married again. At his death, in July, 
1922, at the age of 134, he left two sons 
and a daughter to mourn his passing. <A 
vast difference was in the age of these two 
“boys,” the oldest, William Shell, being 
90 years of age, and the youngest, Albert 
Shell, only 7. The daughter was 99. 


NOTE: Before accepting the above story 
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the editors made every effort to verify the 
age of John Shell, and some of the strange 
facts contained in his history. As might 
have been expected, no absolutely definite 
information was found. The following in- 
formation was received from the Editorial 
Department of the Louisville ‘“Courier- 
Journal”: 

“In 1919 John Shell claimed to be 131 
years old. 

“He could neither read nor write and in 
some articles it is said the nearest he and 
his family could come to his age was 112. 
The tax records at Harlan giving his age 
were burned. He was supposed by those 
records to have been born in September, 
1808. Extracts from evidently reliable peo- 
ple place his age over 100. Some at 104, 
some 108, some 110. He is said to have 
lived with his first wife over 100 years. 
There is no positive proof for these state- 
ments, and the tale probably grew with the 
telling. However, the fact remains that he 
was a very old man.” 


California Quail Hunt 

page 31) 

down the gun to reload another flushed 
above me on the right. I caught him in 
time to stop his flight, then swung the gun 
on another going like a meteor from the 
opposite side. He pitched forward and fell 
against a huge boulder, stone dead. Fright- 
ened from their cover in the heavy sage, a 
half dozen quail rose swiftly, flying in as 
many different directions. One came 
straight toward me. I was hurrying to 
eet a shell from my coat and he passed 
me by the time I had my aim, which I felt 
sure was true. But he was a lucky bird 
this time, for as I pulled the trigger, my 
foot slipped and he had the laugh on me 
as he topped the ridge without the loss 
of a feather. 

It appealed to me that there were more 
birds on the opposite side of the gulch 
and I proceeded to investigate. As I climbed 
the precipitous walls on the other side of 


(Continued from 


the ravine a bird flushed at my _ back, 
angling toward Mr. Gill, who had re- 
mi&ined on the other side. I shouted to 


him to drop to the ground, which he did— 
and so did the bird. As I advanced along 
the sloping side of the hill, I was sur- 
prised that I did not put up a bird. Finally 
I observed a patch of wild buckwheat 
which is the finest cover for quail that 
grows in the state. At the very edge of 
the buckwheat one got up. By the time 
he hit the ground another had met the 
same fate. Confident there were a lot of 
birds scattered thru the buckwheat, I com- 
manded one of the dogs to go to it, tho 
I checked him the moment he got beyond 
the killing range of my pellets. I kept 
account of every bird the dog delivered to 
hand and my coat was growing heavy fast. 
[ had thirteen when a bird flushed on the 
right of me and angled to the left and an- 
other on my left raised at the same time 
and angled to the right. They crossed 
directly in front of me and as I released 
th trigger both fell as dead as tho struck 
by the ball from a high-powered rifle. I 
could have shot another limit as the birds 
were still thick in the buckwheat and 
sticking as tight as a postage stamp. 

When we reached the car I turned my 
bag over to Mr. Gill, remarking that I had 
enjoyed the sport of shooting them greatly 
but after my two months’ shoot in Mexico 
I felt about the eating of them very much 
as the Frenchman about the rabbit. When 
asked how to prepare one for the table .he 
said, “First you go out and shoot ze rab- 
bie zen after you have dress him and wash 
him all clean roll him in flour and fry 
him in ze pan all nice and brown and I 
just as soon have chicken.” 





Tembo! 
(Continued from page 36) 


I preferred to wait until a suitable one 
could be procured. This gave ample op- 
portunity for study of the mode of life of 
this most wonderfui of living beasts. 

To the west of the scrub lay Wangi 
Maji (many waters), that soaked its way 
thru a reedy marsh in the center of the 
valley. Here the elephants sometimes came 
in the afternoon to disport in the waters 
and feed among the reedy stems growing 
10 feet high. Once in grasses, the herd 
was entirely invisible, and a hunter looking 
for any particular tusker was guided in 
his search principally by the trampling 
crash of the elephants as they fed. 

As we lay concealed among the reeds of 
this morass, one afternoon, a herd of 150 
elephants marched down from the scrub 
toward the stream. With a simple, quiet 
dignity, symbolic of conscious strength, the 
herd strode across the intervening space 
separating them from the marsh. They 
came on without apparent order, yet in a 
certain fixed formation and in silence; a 
dumb silence directed it, seemed by a spirit 
of thought emanating from some cool, 
quiet mind. 

In the front came the cows, prodding 
occasionally into line some loitering 
youngster with gentle, fondling tusks. Di- 
rectly behind, the younger males and fe- 
males marched. Then came the bulls, their 
arched backs and domed foreheads, be- 
tween huge fan-shaped ears, looming high 
above the other members of the herd. It 
is a strange fact, known from ocular evi- 
dence, that many African animals use this 
formation in marching to and from water. 
Its wisdom is apparent, as the males, being 
the stronger members of the band, can 
thus guard against rear attacks or rush 
forward in defense of the young and fe- 
males. 

It was impressive, this moving line of 
great animals, and engendered feelings of 
solemnity as in measured tread and self- 
cunning poise and dignity they marched 
like some Oriental procession of savage 
pomp and splendor. To me, watching their 
huge bodies swaying to the rhythm of that 
free, muscular motion, regal in its air of 
might and dignity, yet holding in it an at- 
mosphere of defiance to all things that 
lived, the world seemed suddenly to become 
tremendous; all in it appeared great ex- 
cept our puny selves crouching there among 


the grasses. 


LONG the marsh they spread themselves 
for half a mile. The reedy bog along 
which they fed was filled with hippopota- 
muses, crocodiles, and things that wriggle 
and crawl, of varied species, and was im- 
passable to human ingress. We crept along 
its edge, peered across openings of pond 
and bog to ascertain the movement of the 
elephants on the other side. Thru inter- 
vening thickets we made out the forms of 
several ambling toward a point where the 
reeds narrowed toward a pool. We hur- 
ried toward the spot, hoping to intercept 
them. The pool was a muddy basin of 
water, scarcely 25 feet in diameter, and as 
we sank behind some available cover the 
Masai spearman pointed toward the thick- 
ets close by, where I could see the mottled 
coils of a python. Its body was the size 
of my thigh; its length must have been 
great, but it was visible only as it looped 
here and there, appearing and disappear- 
ing among the reeds. 
3ut other matters occupied our attention 
just then, for the shadowy forms of the 
elephants loomed among the grasses, and in 
a few moments two of the great beasts 
silently stepped from the curtained green 
and paused at the edge of the pool, where 
they stood looking down into the water 












preparatory to taking a bath or crossing. A 
glance at their tusks showed them unsuit- 
able as trophies, but we were in for it now; 
retreat meant discovery and would probably 


provoke the elephants to charge. I did not 
wish to kill or wound the beasts, and was 
wondering how we could extricate our- 
selves from this awkward position should 
they decide to cross to our side of the pool, 
when suddenly two hippopotamuses flung 
themselves out shoulder high from the 
water and, opening jaws fanged with glit- 
tering tusks, roared at tne elephants. 

While these huge antagonists faced each 
other, slowly arose the head of the great 
python, until 6 feet of its length was 
reared among the grasses. From tightened 
lips licked its forked tongue as it fixed its 
beady eyes upon the elephants. 

It was a savage and spectacular picture 
that flung its outline against the gloom of 
distant mountains—the elephants hovering 
like thunder clouds above the pool, glaring 
into the teeth of the roaring hippopota- 
muses, and the silent python looking on. 
The elephants hesitated but a moment; 
then, instinctively warned that the hippo- 
potamuses would fight to a finish any at- 
tempt to enter the pool—where probably 
they had young—they turned slowly away. 
As the reeds closed over their retreating 
forms, the hippopotamuses sank back into 
the dark waters of the pool, leaving but a 
few silvered ripples floating shoreward. 
Inch by inch the head of the great snake 
lowered to the slime and mud that half 
concealed its mottled coils; then slowly i 
wriggled into the grasses and disappeared: 
the stage was empty. 


HE Congo forests, spreading over hur- 

dreds of thousands of square miles, hold 
and guard the ever sought out secret— 
“Where are the elephants, the big tuskers ?” 
The herds of cows and calves and young 
bulls with small ivory are easily located, 
but they are of no potential money value 
and are usually unmolested and seldom a 
large tusker is found among them. The 
great tusker seems to sense his own value 
to the ruthless hunter, and some mysterious 
guiding spirit of the elephants seems to 
shelter him from destruction. The great 
bulls usually live alone or crony with an- 
other recluse bull, or perhaps with one or 
two cows. Seldom do they visit common 
water-holes used by the herds, or browse 
in jungles accessible to hunters. Their 
trail cannot often be picked up from the 
stamping grounds of elephants. One must 
search diligently for them thru a wilder- 
ness that gives nothing for nothing. 

The movements of elephants have al- 
ways been shrouded in deepest mystery. 
Great herds may appear in your hunting 
territory ; then disappear as silently as they 
came. None know how or why or what 
prompts the elephant to make these silent 
pilgrimages into the unknown—“it is the 
way of the elephants.” 

In the Congo the jungles are so dense 
that the elephant trails thru them are like 
corridors; it is often impossible to see be- 


yond the green walls on either side. Great 
caution is necessary if the trail is “hot. 
Usually a sudden disappearance of the 


guides toward the back trail gives the hunt- 
er this information, and upon him falls the 
doubtful honor of an investigation. It is 
necessary then to move stealthily forward 
to view that which is just beyond, where 
the elephant-made corridor turns at right 
angles. Usually there is nothing, but this 
the white man must himself ascertain. 
Sometimes things happen unexpectedly. 
The guides will turn suddenly and decamp 
past the hunter. They simply melt away 
in the forest and leave him with it. Ahead, 
there was something—most likely an ele- 
phant. He scrutinizes each leaf, branch, 
and tree and the darkness beyond it, sep- 





arately and collectively. Sometimes the dis- 
tant crackling of the branches tells that 
the elephant has quietly departed. Then 
silently the trail is resumed, only to have 
the guides a little later, point momentarily 
and like “gun shy” dogs slip past toward 
the rear. Then, perhaps, like the head and 
neck of a python against the green of the 
jungle, slowly arises an elephant’s trunk 
—it may be uncomfortably close—feeling 
the air for an enemy he cannot locate. In 
such emergencies a shrill whistle usually 
startles the beast from his lethargy, and 
if not facing the hunter he will suddenly 
turn toward the sound and throw up his 
head, thus disclosing the size of his tusks 
If they are not desirable, there is nothing to 
do but walk backward with one’s eye upon 
the elephant, ready for a possible charge 


Fr. MOST jungle cover the heart shot 
avored by some hunters can rai rely be 


used. This leaves but one other spot where, 
like Achilles, the elephant is vulnerable to 
attack—the orifice of the ear. 

This opening, reaching directly to his 
brain, is the size of a quarter, and is con- 
cealed among outer and inner folds of skin. 
It is a puzzling spot for a beginner to 
locate. 


An Indian elephant can be killed by a 
shot between the eyes, but owing to the fact 
that the African elephant’s brain is  sit- 
uated farther back and is fortified by a 
thick and tough bony structure, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to reach his brain with a 
front shot. 

Perhaps the best method of procedure in 
shooting elephants who face the hunter is to 
place a buliet between the eyes, and as the 
beast turns his head at its impact, to fire 
rapidly into the ear-hole—a cold and brutal 


descriptive formula, but a necessity to 
those who would follow the ivory trail. 
My elephant gun was of small bore, but 


of exceedingly high power—a .30 Winches- 
ter army special—and I have used it al- 
ways in elephant-hunting, despite the fact 
that usually large bores with heavy powder 
cordite charges are the fashion. My extra 
gun was a .405 Winchester with more 
knock-down qualities but less penetration. 
They were both lever action, and I could 
shoot them rapidly. 

Individual elephants are not especially 
dangerous because of size or sex. <A 
crabbed old bull may waylay his pursuers; 
another may be bagged without trouble, or 
some little undergrown cow with a calf 
may put the finishing touches on the bright- 
est and most promising of careers. 

(Next month—Part VII—Elephants) 


Old Watch 


(Continued from page 
tackle one of these little “conscientious ob- 
jectors” with a white stripe down its back. 
Still if we ordered him into action against 
one of them, he never flinched in the per- 
formance of his duty. Snakes, too. We 
taught him to kill them whenever he saw 
one. He would watch his opportunity for 
a few seconds and then grab the snake in 
its mid-section and shake it to pieces before 
it could injure him. And he didn’t stop to 
determine what kind of a snake it was, 
either. To him all snakes looked alike. 
He neither loved nor feared any of them. 

His great instinct for service and his 
genuine lovalty were beautifully tested 
ence when my eldest brother, while re- 
turning from town over 
trail, got lost in a severe blizzard. He 
realized his predicament, and finally he be- 
gan to call for help or rescue. Old Watch 
heard him and began to bark. It was al- 
ready late in the night, storming terribly, 
and awful dark. 

When the dog barked, mother and I went 
out. Faintly we heard brother calling for 
kelp; so we lit an old lantern, bundled up, 
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Sportsmen Learn to 


Mount Birds 
and Animals 


Be your own Taxidermist. Learn this beautiful 
ART by mail. Our school, with more thaa 20 years 
experience, and morethan. 100,000 enthusiastic grad- 
uates can POSITIVELY teach you wiih complete 
success in your own home. 


If you are a hunter, trapper, angler, or nature or 
out-door lover, you MUST know Taxidermy, or lose 
HALF the pleasure and ALL the profit of your 
hobby. ALL real sportsinen NOW KNOW Taxi- 
dermy, and mount their magnificent and valuable 
trophies. Our lessons also teach FIELD TAXI- 
DERMY—how to care for your fine specimens in 
the field when you first take them. 


Wonderful-=Alluring= Fascinating 


You will be delighted with Taxidermy. You can 
learn easily and quickly. You will be amazed at the 
NEW INTEREST IT ADDS TO YOUR HUNTING 
AND FISHING. All leading sportsmen, all sports- 
men’s magazines and authorities AGREE that to 
hunt and fish, without a knowledge of Seeerery 
pe : | loss in both pleasure and profit. Get 
aE — FREE BOOK TODAY AND 


Big Profits! y 


Mount 9 for your friends and 
others. Large prices are paid for this 
work, and you can QUICKLY develop 
a very profitablee business, make re- 
markable profits and enjoy the distinc- 
tion of being a TAXIDERMY ARTIST, 
Go into Taxidermy as a business if 
you desire, and become financially in- 
dependent, as aoe of our students 
do. Our FREE BOOK tells all about 
making money from Taxidermy. 


Success Assured 


Our experts can POS- 
ITIVELY teach you 
successfully. You will 
be charmed from the 
very first lesson. You 
learn to mount all 
kinds of Birds, Ani- 
mais, Game-Heads, 
Fiches, c¢tc. Also 
learn to tan skins 
and make rugs and 
robes. Think of what 
this will mean to you. 
Think of the /ascina- 
tion of mounting 5 your 
own trophies, of decorating your home with nature’s finest 
art, and of making big money while enjoying the work 
tremendously. You have perhaps dreamed of preserving 
your fine trophies, just like you first saw them in the field 
and woods. Here is your wonderful opportunity. Men, 


boys and women, all learn Taxidermy Ss 
end for 


easily under our easy, scientific me thot. 


FREE Book! 


Send Letter or Coupon for this beautiful 32 page book, 
which tells you ALL about learning Taxidermy, and con- 
tains scores of de lightful pictures and other matter of 
interest. Are you interested? Do you want to know Fax 
dermy? Do you want a side-line that will make you BI 
PROFITS? Then send NOW-TODAY. FOR THIS FRE 
BOOK since it costs you nothing, and places you UNDE! 
NO OBLIGATIONS, 


sus Free Book Coupon 1 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
64M Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
Without gbllestion on my part send me 
~ ice +e our FREE TAXIDERMY 

THE TAXIDERMY MAG- 
eon er full particulars about your 
course of lessons on taxidermy. 












Wart-hog. Killed by Theo. 
Roosevelt in Africa, Now in the 
National museum, 
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and started in pursuit of him—Old Watch 
leading the way. But, after we started, we 
never heard brother call again. He had 
given up and had wandered away in the 
storm. We went against the storm, in the 
direction from which we had heard my 
brother’s screams; but we could not find 
him. We, too, called aloud time and again; 
but the storm was so terrible that the 
range of the human voice was limited, and 
he did not hear us. 

Finally we, too, became lost, and but for 
the presence of mind and loyalty of Old 
Watch we would have been out all night 
in the storm—perhaps never to return. He 
would go ahead a few yards, sniff the trail, 
and then bark for us to follow. Once or 
twice he came back, nipped our clothes, 
and then barked, as much as to say: ‘“Fol- 
low me.” We did follow him, and he fi- 
nally led us back home. 

Poor brother! He knocked around a 
good share of the dark night in the cold, 
violent storm, and toward morning he acci- 
dentally staggered against a deserted claim 
shack which belonged to a man in New 
York, named French. Brother crept into this 
and saved himself until the storm broke 
the following day, and then meandered 
home. What a burden it took from mother’s 
heart when she finally saw him coming! 

Unlike dogs nowadays, Old Watch would 
not ride. Ii we put him in the wagon, he 
promptly got out. If we coaxed him onto 
the flat-bottomed stoneboat, as soon as 
the oxen started, he immediately got off. 
He couldn’t catch the idea that dogs were 
made to ride. How different the modern 
dog riding on an auto fender or sitting in 
the car beside his master. 

He liked to go hunting with us, and he 
was an excellent retriever. If we shot a 
prairie chicken, no matter where it dropped, 
Old Watch would invariably find it and 
bring it to the wagon or to the stoneboat. 
If we shot a duck, and it fell in the lake, 
he took supreme delight in swimming in and 
bringing it back; and he was a good swim- 
mer too. I have seen him stay in the water 
where it was deep for an hour at a time. 


NE time, during the dog days, Old 

Watch got sick. His eyes turned red 
and watered; his appetite failed; his ambi- 
tion was gone. We feared me might lose 
him. What could be done? Finally it was 
suggested that we send for the country doc- 
tor. A doctor who could cure ills of people 
ought to be able to do something for a dog 
that seemed so nearly human. And so the 
doctor came. He looked the dog over ayd 
then said to my father: “I think all that 
ails him is the distemper. If you will rope 
him and hold him, I’ll give him a hypoder- 
mic injection that I think will help him.” 

So father tied the dog in. all directions 
with pieces of rope, lines off of the harness, 
etc. Then he put on a heavy buckskin mit- 
tin, reached into the dog’s mouth and took 
a death-like grip onto the animal’s lower 
jaw. “Go ahead, Doc,” he said. 

The doctor inserted a big curved hypo- 
dermic needle into the dog’s left front leg, 
just above his ankle, and pushed it away 
up under the skin, while we children stood 
looking on with glaring eyes and panting 
breaths. Then the doctor squeezed the 
plunger and gave the dog a shot of some- 
thing (I never learned what it was) that 
cleared up his eyes in about a day and no 
doubt helped to restore him to health again. 

How proud we children were of him 
when the doctor inserted the needle into 
his leg, for he never moved a muscle or 
offered any resistance whatsoever. Rather, 
he just held perfectly still and seemed to 
say with his eyes: “Perhaps this is all 
for the best; I’m willing to try it.” 

He lived to be nine years old. As old 
age came on, he grew rheumatic; and fi- 
nally he began to get cross—so much so 
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that he would snap at us when we fed him. 
We feared he might go entirely mad and 
do someone terrible harm; and so, during 
the last few months of his eventiul life, 
we kept him chained up most of the time. 

Father loved him as much as did the 
rest of us. One day he said: “I guess 
you better kill Old Watch, but do it when 
I am away and don't tell me about it as 
long afterward as you can keep from it.” 

The dog was taking on terribly one 
morning and acted as tho he were on the 
verge of rabies. It took all the courage 
I possessed to raise to my shoulder the 
gun that ended his suffering. Brother and 
I laid him gently away near a big slough 
where the prairie winds could sing sad re- 
quiems above his nameless dust. 

Such was pioneer life—even for a dog. 


The Eastern Breakdown in 
Game Conservation 
(Continued from page 39) 
formation. With a mass of new facts be- 
fore us, we can easily decide what the 

reduction figures should be” 

I asked: “Can you do this in time to 
get the reductions into the next issue of 
your Annual Hunting Regulations ?” 

“Oh, yes. We can. There will be 
ample time for that.” 

That “nation-wide investigation” was 
made. That questionnaire was sent out to 
3,400 persons, early in 1925 “to State Game 
Commissioners, sportsmen, conservation so- 
cieties, and many of the Department field 
representatives, and others, and also pub- 
lished in sportsmen’s magazines and pe- 
riodicals” (W. N. J.). Quite a serious 
undertaking, was it not? Now mark the 
result. 

Promptly the replies came in. They 
were stacked up in Dr. Nelson’s office, 
and from that day to this no report what- 
soever of the results of that “investigation” 
ever has appeared! It seems that the one 
and only published reference to it is con- 
tained in a letter dated April 29, 1925, from 
Secretary William N. Jardine to John 
B. Burnham, very guardedly alleging a 
“very marked and gratifying increase in 
ducks and geese since they have been af- 
forded federal protection.” All of which 
was known before, to everybody! (See 
“Wasting America’s Game Birds,” page 
54, 1926.) That very brief statement con- 
sisted of nothing but glittering generali- 
ties. Other than that one reference, the 
results of that investigation have from 
July, 1925, down to this date been abso- 
lutely concealed by the Department of 
Agriculture. Not one word of Dr. Nel- 
son's promise to me regarding bag-limit re- 
ductions, on ducks and geese, has been kept! 
Did the results fail to reveal the evidence 
that some one wished them to reveal? 


HE Department of Agriculture elected 
to stall on its job, and protect the big 
bag-limits on ducks and geese of the game 
hogs of the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, 
California, Oregon and Utah, by making 
no changes in waterfowl bag-limits from 
1923 down to date; and I lost a whole year 
with my bag-limit bill! Can it be possible 
that Secretary Jardine never has realized 
the ugly aspect of that whole incident? 
Item 10.—On March 20, 1925, the De- 
partment of Agriculture definitely passed 
the bag-limit buck to the states, saying 
that they might do as they pleased about 
it—as if the states would mend their evil 
ways voluntarily. Away back in 1912 and 
1914 some of those same states would 
not stop the sale of game, nor spring 
shooting, nor enact bag-limits, until com- 
pelled to do so by the McLean Federal 
Migratory Bird Law. 
Much later on Dr. Nelson conceded some 
long close seasons and reduced bag limits 


on the two yellow legs, the two plovers, 
snipe and woodcock—when those species 
were down to a very low point, 

Item 11.—In March, 1925, so the rec- 
ords show, it seems that Dr. E. W. Nelson, 
then about to retire from the government 
service, because of having reached the age 
limit, deliberately resolved and planned that 
his last official act should be to give the 
ducks of America a square deal on bag 
limits. Read these records, and judge: 

On March 17 the Department, which is 
the sole federal arbiter of the fate of our 
migratory game birds, published a fine 
press bulletin announcing that “to safe- 
guard the future supply of ducks, geese 
and other migratory wild fowl of the 
western states requires that increased re- 
strictions be placed on hunting privileges” ; 
and “Sportsmen are Asked to Cooperate in 
Upholding Shooting Restrictions in West- 
ern States.” To secure that end, “Dr. 
Nelson calls upon all sportsmen to coop- 
erate with the Department in any action 
that it may take in restricting the annual 
number of wild ducks and other migra- 
tory game that may be taken by hunters.” 

On March 20, at a public hearing on 
bag limits held at the National Museum, 
Dr. Nelson’s map and declarations sent 
some of his hearers away rejoicing in the 
assurance that at last the Department of 
Agriculture had resolved to give the per- 
secuted waterfowl a square deal, and also 
perpetuate reasonable duck-hunting sport. 

But straightway somebody got busy, and 
something happened in the Department 
which upset all that completely. 

On April 5—only three weeks later— 
the same Department and the same Dr. 
Nelson came out with another press bulletin 
announcing the new Regulations for Hunt- 
ing in 1927-1928, and saying, “No changes 
are made in existing regulations affecting 
the length of seasons or size of bag limits 
on ducks and geese.” 


Pye there you are again for the fourth 
time! And this, after the editor of 
Forest and Stream in his March issue had 
said in large type that “Dr. Nelson is to be 
congratulated upon the fact that he has 
undergone an enlargement of vision on 
the wildfowl question.” And at that time, 
Field and Stream came out openly and 
strongly for bag limit reform. 

Now we ask—what happened in the 
Biological Survey? Who was it, either 
higher up or lower down, who secretly but 
forcefully put his foot down and FORCED 
E. W. Nelson to reverse himself, and en- 
dure the humiliation of it in the last days 
of his official life? And why was it done? 

Let the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture find the answer, and tell us. 

Item 12.—Thus does history reveal that 
thruout the years of 1925 and 1926 the 
Biological Survey absolutely stalled on all 
bag-limit reductions on waterfowl, while 
earnestly but vainly trying to jam an 
odious public-shooting-grounds bill thru 
Congress. 

Item 13.—In the spring of 1927, new 
Chief Paul G. Redington devised another 
“investigation” scheme which bids fair to 
surpass Scheme No. 1 as a stalling opera- 
tion. It is long continued counting of the 
ducks and geese of North America, “that 
may occupy several years’! In practical 
effect it already has protected the game- 
hog bag limits on waterfowl thruout the 
killing seasons of 1927 and 1928, and Mr. 
Redington has frankly announced that “no 
changes will be made in waterfowl bag- 
limits until the situation has been thoroly 
studied” in the light of the returns from 
this “bird census,” which may take “some 
years” to complete. 

If this does not foreshadow a total 
continuance of existing game-hog limits for 
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Let us tan vour hide 
Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, ete., dressed 


and made into latest style Coats (for men and 
women), Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other Gar- 


ments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog or any animal 
hide tanned with fur on, made into Robes, Coats, 
ugs, etc. Hides tanned into Harness or Sole 


Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK 

gives prices, when to take off and ship hides, etc. 

TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED 


Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 


We buy raw skins such as muskrat, coon 
etc., for our own use. Send for price list. 

The’Crosby Frisian Fur Company 
572 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











Don’t sell your raw hides for little 
or nothing. Have them tanned by our 
guaranteed process and made into 
coats, scarfs, robes, newest auto 
boots, 50° cheaper than retail prices. 
Give the fine Fur garment to someone in 
your 7 or sell it to some neigh- 
bor or friend at a good profit.: 


Free Fashion Book 


showing latest styles. Telle 
t our oexty- teens peaee” = 

perience, our responsibility, 

articulars about latest Au 



























You Can Depend on 


NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


to bring you 
through safely 
| under trying conditions. 
| Unexcelled for durability: 

dependability. and ease of 
| handling. “How to Ski 
| booklet sent free. Look for 
| the deerhead trademark. 


| Northland Ski Mfg. Co. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


HUNTING SCALES 
. [Pat. by J. A. McGuire] 


1, ‘ Why guess? Your 
friends will only smile 
when you tell them 
the estimated weight 
of that trophy. With 
a pair of OUTDOOR 
LIFE Hunting Scales 
in your knapsack you 
are prepared to give 
them the exact weight 
of the big game killed 
on your trip. That will 
be convincing. 

Made with two grada- 
tions; one side weighs 
up to 300 pounds 
when weight is sus- 
pended by large hook 
and ring; capacity of 
other side when us- 
i small hook and 
40 pounds. 
Strong enough for the 
big-game hunter, yet 
weighs only % pound. 
With the hooks and 
rings folded the scales 
occupy a space the 
size of a sandwich. 


Price $1 postpaid 
(Formerly $2) 
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| born. 
| not 
made to satisfy its beaten enemies. 





from five to ten years, then English words 
have lost their meaning. 

Item 14.—Because of the duck “census” 
scheme the Department of Agriculture has 
officially objected to a favorable report 
by Senator McNary and the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture on our Copeland bag- 
limit reduction bill. 

Item 15.—Senator McNary announced 
that because of that game census the bag 
limit bill “would not be acted upon” at the 
past session; and it was not. This alone 
should prove to the men of the Middle 
West that the strangle hold of the defend- 
ers of game-hog bag-limits is firm and per- 
manent on the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture. And what can anybody do about 
it?) And where de the rights of the game 
and the people-at-large come in? Does it 
now look as if American migratory game 
birds can be “saved”? 

The New Norbeck Bill 

Item 16.—The same old parties that thru- 
out six years of steady efforts have failed 
to drive their oft-defeated bill thru Con 
gress are now lining up to “amend or kill 
the new Norbeck bill.” Do you ask me 


“why?” Ask them, and see if all of them 
together can give you a satisfactory an- 
swer. I invite you to study the minds and 


lobbying habits of the officers of the Bio- 
logical Survey, the Audubon Society, the 
American Game Protective Association, 


| and the new American Wild Fowlers. 


ONCERNING the Wild Fowlers, the 
readers of Outpoor Lire already know 
that its second and third aims are openly 
declared to be the backing-up, and defense 
thru thick and thin, of the policies of the 
Biological Survey. It therefore must em- 
brace stalling on constructive protection, 
the defense of big bag limits, duck count- 
ing for “years to come,” and the noble and 
fruitful industry of bird banding to deter- 
mine where birds go to be slaughtered. 
The conclusion of this recital of facts 
and history is quite plain. The new Nor- 
beck bill 1s right, and it is the only federal 


| game sanctuary bill that the Senate of the 


70th Congress ever will pass! Let there 
be no mistake about that. It was just forty 
years ago that I began my job as a suc- 
cessfal Congressional lobbyist in behalf of 


| wild-animal measures; and that was about 


the time some of my present enemies were 
I assert that the Norbeck bill can 
improved any by “amendments” 
No 


friend of migratory game should consent 


be 


| to any compromises whatsoever. 


We stand, first, middle and last, for the 
Norbeck bill as it is. If we permit our- 
selves to become enmeshed in the tangled 
skein of the dead Anthony bill, as the 
president of the American Game Protective 
Association now invites us to do, we will 
be fools; and we will deserve the fall we 
will get. Let us work for our two bills 
(Norbeck and bag-limits) and let others 
patch up the Anthony bill, and seriously 
ask the present Senate to pass it. 

The Copeland bag-limit bill is absolutely 
sound, reasonable, right and necessary. The 
men of the Middle West could (if they 
would take the time) 
home pressure behind it to put it thru Con- 
gress next winter; but I fear they will 
not bother to do it. Anyhow, its fate is 
now absolutely out of our eastern hands! 
We have done all that we can do to secure 
for all United States ducks their place in 
the sun. At present certain parties hold 
our bill by the throat, and are choking the 
life out of it. But no wonder. But for 
federal inertness the bill never would have 
become necessary ! 

And so, it looks as if our migratory 
game is booked for Oblivion. 
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Give a Game Head 
or a Fur Rug 


Exclusive specimens of Game Heads, 
modern panel mountings: many 
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sponsible parties. 
Write for a eopy of ow 
Art Catalog of Game Trophies 
reproductions of famous mountings 
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WE PAY HIGHEST PRICES 


Our record of 63 years of fair dealing and 





correct grading is your guarantee, We buy 

outright. No commission charged. We mail 

eheck same day shipment is received. Tie 

FRIEND tag on your next shipment and re- 

ceive highest prices for all your furs. Write 

for our up-to-the-minute price list and 

shipping tags. 

CHARLES FRIEND & CO., Inc. 
‘The house of satisfied shippers sinee 1864°° 

909 te 917 Wazee St. Denver, Cole. 
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€. A. STEPHENS & CO. 
219 Stephens Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


‘AN-A- HIDE. 


SEND NO ansteur trappers since 
MONEY 


1890. Tans a hide, 

smallest to largest; fresh 
or dry; hair on or off, in from 24 to 72 hours. 
Anyone can get excellent results by following 
simple directions. $1.00 package tans 2 horse 
or cow hides. Guaranteed to give satisfaction 
or your money cheerfully refunded. Just sen 
name and address to 

PAVID BROS., MFG. CHEMISTS 

200 N.Jefferson St.,Dept.11,Chicago, I. 
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by John Stewart 
50c postpaid 
A book written by a practical shooting man, and 
applies to all breeds of spaniels. The first of its 
kind ever published in America devoted entirely 
to Spaniels. 35 years’ experience breeding, 
breaking and shooting over spaniels. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
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A-Moosinég in Quebec 


By Dr. S. 
| oe flies and mosquitoes are prone 


to drive the outdoor man to the point 

of distraction as he attempts to lie 
down to a night's rest in the glades of the 
sombre spruce forest of Quebec. No 
wonder, then, that those indigenous horses 
of the wilderness, the moose, are compelled 
o find a means of alleviation the 
sloodthirsty mites. 

I had gone into the primeval uplands of 
the Gaspe Peninsula of eastern Quebec 
last summer. My object was simply to get 
a taste of the wild life of that country, as 
well as recuperation from my daily rounds 
of a nerve-straining town business. 

However, while | was wandering under 
the dangling spruce sprays, some 50 miles 
from the nearest human inhabitants, I was 
so fortunate as to come across some 
strange doings in the moose world, features 
that were so poignantly impressed on my 
fancy that 1 coveted beyond measure the 
rare opportunity to study them. 

My hali-breed guide, who crouched ahead 
of me, thru the maze of alder and osier 
shrubs by the brink of a mountain torrent, 
nudged me early one July morning and 
whispered that he heard a moose moving 
off in the forest. I listened intently and 
discerned some faint sounds as the big ani- 
mal vanished amid the covert of fir and 
birch trees. 

Shortly thereafter we came to a very 
muddy slough in the center of a stand of 
alders. It was strewn on the margins with 
fresh moose spoor, tracks were numerous, 
and the water very roily. This, so the 


t from 
I 


S. Dickey 


me, was a moose wallow, a 
the animal had spent the night 
to thwart the insiduous insect 


guide told 
place where 
in attempts 
pests. 
Three days in this wilderness rewarded 
me with the sight of the moose itself. We 
were returning from the alpine heights of 
the Shickshock mountains. Our trail led 
over a moss-strewn glade. Of a sudden, 
a hundred yards ahead of us, the gaunt 
face of a moose loomed up amid the shad- 
owy woods. Then for a moment we saw 
the big fellow stare at us, after which he 
turned to the right and leaped into the 
dingy aisles of the red spruce ramparts and 
vanished with a series of crashing lunges 
far up the flanks of Berry Mountain. 


| EALIZING as I did that the Gaspe 

Peninsula offered some choice oppor- 
tunities for the ardent sportsman, I set out 
for that country the following November, 
accompanied by my boon companion, Jake 
Sanderling. We were compelled to waste 
the better part of three days in procuring 
a suitable guide to lead us into the Shick- 
shocks. But finally we gained the serv- 
ices of a rugged young Canadian who had 
previously led hunters from New York 
into the moose haven. 

Our course led up the gorge of that 
famous salmon river, the Grand Casca- 
pedia. Amid the roar of the rapids we 
trudged to the confines of Brandy Brook 
and took off into the highlands where the 
evergreens sweep to the snow-clad boreal 





THE TORTOISE 
The two tortoises may not be father and son but they are of the same species known 


as Galapagos, taking their name from the Galapagos Islands. 


The little one weighs 


3's ounces and is 11 months old. The big one weighs 364 pounds and has a probable 


age of 250 years. 


An interesting scientific inquiry is going on at this time regarding 


the age these tortoises may reach. Judging their age by increased size at the rate of 
growth in northern zoological parks, some of the big ones found in the Galapagos 
Islands must be centuries old. Recent investigations, however, indicate that in their 
native tropical haunts these tortoises may grow much faster than they doin the North 


and so the calculations may have to be remade. 


A large number of Galapagos tor- 


toises have recently been brought to the United States and released in the desert of 
Arizona and New Mexico with the purpose of allowing them to propagate and thrive 
here 
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peaks. Indian huts and scanty cabins 
housed us as we struggled to gain the bleak 
granite mountains, and by the third day 
we were on the hunting grounds, surround- 
ed by miles of birch, balsam, poplar, and 
evergreen trees. 

The guide was ever alert to catch. the 
call notes of the Canada jay. He said that 
the natives knew this bird by the name 
moose-bird, and when it began to create a 
noise in the forest the game was near at 
hand. Late one morning as we made our 
way knee-deep in spagnous moss, where 
stunted larch trees were festooned in beard 
moss lichens, we heard the Canada jay 
making a fuss. The guide was alert with 
eagerness and he motioned for us to fol- 
low him stealthily through the bog. 

As we rounded a dense patch of stunted 
willows, we spied our moose, standing with 
his head down as he cropped his morning 
meal. With my heart pumping wildly and 
my whole soul wrapped in the ardent ven- 
ture, I lifted my gun and fired. The great 
beast gave one effort to make his advent 
into the larch forest, and then he dropped 
on his haunches and fell in a maze of Cas- 
sandra shrubs. 


Advice to Hunters 
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ca DEN AFTER A 
WOUNDED BEAR. 
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Answers to ‘*TEST YOURSELF” | 
Questions on page 42 


1. By moss on north sides of trees. 

2. Prevailing winds were either north 
or south and tall grass was bent either 
north or south—in winter to the south 

3. The gobbler will break the eggs or 
kill the baby turkeys to get the hen to 
mate again. 

4. Trash floats to the bank when a 
stream is rising; to the center when the 
stream is subsiding. 

The herd turns upon a sick animal 
and frequently kills it. This may be 
a method among these animals to check 
a communicable disease. 

6 No. 

7. Wolverine 

8. Rattlesnake, copperhead, 
mouth moccasin and coral. 

Cassowary. 

10. Ruddy duck. 

11. A Mexican name for gray wolf. 

12. Northern pike. 

13. Twelve ounces. An ounce to the 
inch ts a fairly accurate rule in most lati- 
tudes 

14. Yes. 

15. They can get up speed and gain alti- 
| tude more quickly. Aviators learned this 
from the birds. 

16 Turkey. Canada geese, however, 
have been known to attain a weight ap- 
proaching 25 pounds. 

7. Golden plover. 

18. The tail. 

19. Fur, taken in a month in which 
“‘R’’ is used in the spelling, is supposed 
to be prime. This supposition, however, 
is not correct. 

20. Pennsylvania. 
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The Prairie Chicken Field Trials 


By A. F. Hochwalt 


HE prairies of Saskatchewan, down 
in the southeastern corner of the 
province, just across the United 
States border, to be exact, is where the 
opening prelude of the 1928 season of 
bird dog trials took place during the 
month of September. 
Prairie chickens are plentiful in that 


locality, handlers of pointers and setters 
find this a Mecca for training purposes 
and here is where the Ail-America and 
the Manitoba clubs held forth during 
those cool September days after the frost 
had already come to the North Country. 
The two clubs are pioneers in field trials. 


Years ago they began farther east, but 
the frontier is being gradually extended 


and Saskatchewan is at presert the place 
par excellence for training bird dogs and 
holding prairie chicken trials. 

Both clubs had large entries and their 
trials brought forth the interest of the 
bird dog men from all parts of the con- 
tinent. One thing has been already es- 
tablished by these early trials and that 
is, that while the pointers far outnumber 


the setters that are in competition, and 
while the latter breed has made an ex- 
cellent showing, to the pointers belong 
the spoils so far as the two prairie 
chicken championships are concerned. 
An outstanding feature this year, how- 


ever, is that the same handler had charge 
of the two dogs which won the titles. 
His name is John Campbell and he hails 


from Fitzpatrick, Ala. With _ that 
good son of Comanche Zig Field, Mack 
Pritchette, he carried away the purse 
in the Manitoba trials and with that con- 
sistent winner, Miss May Fair, he was 
successful in the All-America event. 
Mack Pritchette is owned by C. F. Ald- 
rich cf St. Paul, Minn., while Miss 
May Fair is the property of F. S. 


Groves, Jr., of Riverton, N. J. 


the 
vianitoba Championship and twenty-four 


There were twenty-six starters in 


Both stakes 
It is a 


n that of the All-America. 
took place on the same grounds. 
terrain where chickens are plentiful, 
where dogs can show their range and 
pace and above al! prove that they are 
hird-finding performers, well versed in 
the ways of the wily bird of the prairies 
—and right here let me say that it re- 
quires a wise dog to win a chicken 
championship. He must not only have 
endurance and speed and range, but he 


must have a nose and he must know how 
to use it; furthermore he must be per- 
ectly broken, for no dog which does 
not have the finish of the seasoned vet- 
eran can win a stake as important as 
these. 
i THE Manitoba stake the heats are 
one hour in length. Fortunate it was 
for Mack Pritchette, the winner, that 


for Mack was not in 
his best form that day. Just before the 
trials he had encountered a needle from 
the deadly spear grass which penetrated 
his head and caused a swelling on the 
jaw that eventuated into an abscess of ab- 
normal proportions. It was too late to 
operate on him before the trials opened 
and John Campbell took a chance, altho 
the dog’s temperature ranged far above 
the 102 mark. The dog was put down 
as a forlorn hope, but despite his handi- 
cap he began finding chickens at once 
and notwithstanding the fever and the 
swelling he went thru the heat finding 
six or seven covies of chickens, al! of 
which he handled—not with the snap 
and the dash and the fire that are custom- 


this was the case, 


ary with him, but his sense of location 
was good. He never missed a_ wily 
old cock that ran away from him. Wise 


old dog that he is, he knew how to head 





Air Pilot, white and lemon pointer dog, winner of second in the Manitoba Derby, run 
on prairie chicken at Gainsboro, Sask. Owned by H. D. Whitaker, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The New Bird Dog $ Palace" 


Wit h entirely 
the runningbe are 
hot touch the bods 

Refinements and 


new clamps tl 
of any car ir t 


improvements for the m 





tractive and satisfactory thing f kind in 
inable are passed on to the portsmen of Ameri 
vith no increase 

It is built ‘ ya mobi 
woody materials i vo-tone ger 
e Du Pont ble f the d 
in all weather, I ired 1 
makes a most irrier or trun 
for the tourist all cars 

Pri $12.50 for the ne di ¥ ze al $15.00 
the two-dog size Suitable for large pointer 
etters as well as other breed . Immediate shipmer 


Manufactured by 


The Dwight McBride Yellow Pine Sale Co 


Golden City, Missouri 


VITAKALK, 


the famous tonie and conditioner 
rickets, builds bone and musele, 
ens bitches in whelp and keeps dogs 
in constant health. 


It is the only conditioner on Ros 

the market recommended cst 

by a Veterinary Col- 

lege and by dog «® 

cluks. "a a Pamphlet on request 

or get trial supply. 
Prices 0st raid : Eastern 
i I 


can 
States | ib. ($1.25), 2 Ib. ($2.00) 











cures 
nN trengt} 


10 Ib. (48.50). Co‘orado, States 
a and Canada; 1 Ib. ($1.40), 2 It 
l ) Ib. ($9.50). Sent C.O D.. or or 


cansiiel it of price. 


TH.GOLDSCHMIDT CORPORATION 
New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, 


68 Beaver St. 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 


White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent Low prices. 
Free Catalogue 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion Ohie 


ILL. 





FOR SALE 


My old fashion long eared 


COON HOUND, JiM 


He really looks for a coon, has good voice 
trees hard, stays with it in swamps or dry land, wit 
or alone. Trial given. If you a 
my coon dog, I pay express. 


NOBLE CROSS 





fast on 


re ee illiz £ to pay $50.00 for 


Mayfield, Ky. 


Classy WIRE- “HAIRED. Puppies 











BY THE GREAT CHAMPION 


TRUE SPORT 


Strong, Healthy, Play- 
ful Farm Raised Pup- 
pies. Very reasonable, 


guaranteed to please 
Ch. True Sport at Stud, 
Fee $25 


(CASWELL KENNELS 
“QUICK LUNCH” 


A New Food for Your Dog 
Pure fresh meat combined 
with wholesome cereals and 





Fi 
_Toledo, Ohio 


thoroughly cooked. Send 
50c today for 3 1 Ib. cans 


postpaid. 
Battle Creek Dog Food Co. 
1250 State St.,Battle Creek, Mich. 
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BOOKS FOR THE 
DOG LOVER AND 
SPORTSMAN 


By A. F. HOCHWALT 


Kennel Editor of Outdoor Life 


AIREDALE FOR WOIF.K AND SHOW 
(The). ves a complete 
history Price $1.50. 


BIRD DOGS, 


| ===> 
| 


This 
the 


volume g 
Airedale. 


Their History and 
Achievements. —A discussion of the 
Pointer, and the English, Irish and Gor- 
don Setter. Price, $1.00. 


BEAGLES AND BEAGLING—Gives 
the history of the Merry Little Dog 
Whose Bark Is Music; Suggestions for 
Beginners; Home Training for the Shoot- 
ing Beagle; Field Trials and Their Train- 
ing; Selection and Breeding. Price $1.25. 


DOGCRAFT-—A study of the various 
breeds of dogs; 290 pages; Illustrated. 


Postpaid, cloth $2; paper $1.50. 
DOG KEEPING FOR THE AMATEUR 


A valuable handbook on the general 
care, treatment, feeding, kenneling, and 
breeding of the average dog. Just the 
work for the amateur. Postpaid, cloth 
$1.50; paper $1. 


DOGS AS HOME COMPANIONS!—A 


of 





book for all dog lovers whether living 
in the city, in the suburbs or on the 
farm, Gives full particulars about the 
most desirable breeds, together with 


numerous illustrations; cloth bound, 127 


pages, $1.00. 


FARMER’S DOG (The)—If you would 
keep dogs on your country place, on the 
farm, in the suburbs or anywhere else, 
read and study this book. It will tell 
you how to make them useful as well as 
profitable. How to care for them, how 
to raise puppies, how to market. Chap- 
ters on training for sheep, cattle and 
general work or sport. Cloth bound, 
129 pages, illustrated, $1.00. 


| GREYMIST—A story of field trials. 
A fascinating romance written around 
an actual episode in field trials. A book 


that every dog lover will read with more 
than ordinary interest. Cloth bound, il- 
lustrated. Postpaid, $1.85. 


POINTER (The Modern)—A new work | 
on this popular breed that will appeal to | 
every man who has a hunting or field | 
trial dog. Price, $5.00. | 


SETTER (The Modern)—Covers the 
English, lrish and Gordon History from 
the inception of the breeds. Illustrated. 
| Price, $5.00. | 


THE WORKING DOG AND HIS 
EDUCATION—To the man who wants 
to know the latest and surest methods 
of famous trainers it is an interesting 
text. Price, post-paid, $1.50 


TWENTIETH CENTURY BIRD DOG— 























| Training and Kennel Management—By 
Er. M. Shelley, edited by A. F. Hoch- 
walt. A practical book by a practical 

| man; training sport dog from’ every 
angle, Price, $2.00, 

OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 

1842 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find $ for which send me 


the following books: 
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| staggered up to his points. 
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them off, even if at times he literally 
The judges 


| took all this into consideration and Mack 


Pritchette, slowed up by illness, but true 


| to his past, went thru without an error. 


| Those 


He was declared the Manitoba Champion 
for 1928 and that same day he was oper- 
ated upon and the spear grass removed. 
who are unfamiliar with the 
prairies do not realize the menace of this 
deadly weed, but the man who has been 
coming to this country year after year 
fears this noxious plant more than he 
fears all else. 





Miss May Fair, winner of the All- Amer- 

ica prairie chicken championship at 

Gainsboro, Sask., Sept., 1928. Owned 
by F. S. Groves, Jr., Riverton, N. J. 


But Mack Pritchette has always been a 
great chicken dog and his knowledge of 
this class of game stood him in good 
stead on this occasion. 

The All-America Championship took 
place a week later. In this event the 
heats are one_hour and a half in length 
and therefore a still greater test of 
stamina. John Campbell, the winner of 
the week before, felt that he had little 


| chance with his previous week’s winner 


| but 


he had another good prospect, for 
this New Jersey dog, Miss May Fair, like 
her kennel mate, Mack Pritchette, is a 


superlative chicken dog. Furthermore 
| the distance is not too long for her. 
| When Miss May Fair gets away to a 








good start she is practically unbeatable 
on the prairies and on this bright, sun- 
shiny afternoon it soon became apparent 
that she was at her best. Within three 
minutes after being cast off she made a 
good covey find. Her work on this 
bunch of chickens was faultless. The 
birds ran from her, but with the skill of 
the master mind, she relocated them and 
by the very positiveness of her actions 
she held them mesmerized. That was 
the beginning; five minutes later she re- 
peated the performance and so she con- 
tinued thru the heat, finding covey after 
covey without a single error. She ran 
her heat early in the race, but she set 
a mark that had to be beaten. The dog 
which was selected to run a final heat 
with her was the setter Laurel Mohawk 
Jake. The latter had just distinguished 
himself by winning the All-Age Stake a 
few days before and he, like Miss May 
Fair, is a chicken dog. His work, how- 
ever, was not quite so clean-cut and Miss 
May Fair won the title. Thus did John 
Campbell, who began field trial training 
only four years ago, take down nearly 
$3,000 in real money and win the beauti- 
ful trophies for the owners of the dogs. 


HE dog that came close up to these 

two is the young pointer Contractor, 
owned by M. S. Hughes, of Bristow, 
Okla., handled by Ed Farrior, also from 
Alabama. Contractor is still less than 
3 years old, but he won the Mani- 
toba All-Age and took second to Laurel 
Mohawk Jake in the All-America All- 
Age Stake. This young pointer will bear 





watching, for he seems to possess all the 
artistry of the spectacular performer on 
his game; his attitudes are so spectacu- 
lar that he causes the thermometer of 
one’s enthusiasm to rise with every point 
that he makes. In the Manitoba All- 
Age stake he clearly stood out above the 
field and in the All-America there was 
but a small margin of difference between 
Laurel Mohawk Jake and this young 
pointer from Oklahoma. 

The Derby stakes were no less interest- 
ing, but judging the field on these two 
early appearances it does not seem that 
there are any unbeatable puppies among 
the lot. Of course weeks of later run- 
ning may modify this opinion, but at the 
present writing it seems that there are at 
least a score of puppies in the field of 
competition which may have a chance 
to win. In the Manitoba trials a setter 
called Jim Momoney, owned by J. W. 
Fierce of Bartlesville, Okla., handled 
by the veteran J. M. Avent of Hickory 
Valley, Tenn., was the winner, but 
close behind him was Air Pilot, a pointer 
owned by H. D. Whitaker of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and handled by Ed Farrior. 

The following week, in the All- 
America Derby, neither of these dogs 
was placed, but an entirely new lot came 
to the front; dogs that had competed in 


the earlier trials, but which failed to 
show to advantage then. It was Ed 
Farrior, from Union Springs, Ala. 


however, who had the successful dog, 
and her name is Mary E. Ferris, a 
pointer bitch, owned by Dr. H. E. Longs- 
dorf of Mt. Holly, N. J. Second to her 
was Laurel Mohawk King, a setter owned 
by C. S. Jones, handled by C. B. Black. 
King is a son of Laurel Mohawk Jake 
and like his sire is a good bird dog, 





The pointer, Contractor, owned by M. 


S. Hughes of Bristow, Okla. He won 

first in the Manitoba and second in the 

All-America All-Age stakes at Gains- 
boro, Sask. 


still lacking in the finish that will be ac- 
quired with more experience. Many who 
followed him closely selected him to win 
the stake over Mary E. Ferris. 

The third dog in this All-America 
Derby was a setter also. His name is 
War Paint and he belongs to R. H. 
Huntley of Buffalo, N. Y., but it was 
John Campbell, the handler of the two 
champions, who blew the whistle over 
him. What the later Derby events may 
bring forth still remains to be seen, but 
thus far owners and handlers feel at ease 
that no outstanding star has appeared 
that will carry all before it; the field 
seems to be open for most of them, not 
like it was last season when two or 
three dogs had practically everything 
their own way down thru the entire field 
trial circuit. 





Goose Memories-the Alberta plains 
Next month-by Charles D.La Nange 
























Sir Florist, a well-known beagle of past days, 








from which a famous strain has 


descended 


The Amateur and His Beagle 


By A. F. Hochwalt 


N OUR last, we dealt principally upon 

the early lessons that should be im- 

parted to the beagle when still very 
young. We pointed out that the ordinary 
lessons so essential for all sporting dogs 
should not be disregarded in training the 
beagle. We traced the puppy’s develop- 
ment to that stage of field work where 
he has learned to hunt of his own voli- 
tion and is now able to carry a trail 
satisfactorily. 

We now come to the 
or in other words, the 
quired of the thoroly broken first-class 
hunting beagle. Let us assume that your 
pupil has learned rapidly, that he has 
become expert thru work and experiences 
in carrying the trail and in picking it up 
independent of the master’s assistance. 

From now on it is mainly a matter of 
abundant work. The more you work the 
young hound, the more readily will he be- 
come proficient. Practice, as the old 
saying goes, makes perfect. The pupil 
having gotten along thus far is enabled 
to carry a trail even under trying con- 
ditions and usually brings his quarry to 
the gunner, but failing in this, at least 
keep on his trail until the rabbit is 
holed. He has had disappointments on 
his checks and his losses, no doubt, but 
with the aid of his master these have 
been untangled, tho it must not be as- 
sumed that every trail that he _ has 
started has resulted in the quarry find- 
ing its final lodgment in the game bag. 
For that matter, many a beagler would 
prefer a good stiff run and some exciting 
work on the part of his dog or pack to 
actually killing his game, but assuming 
that the hunter is out for meat, he must 
have a dog that does not fail him. By 
this time the dog, having gained absolute 
confidence in himself, has become fast, 
and it takes all the master’s ingenuity 
to keep up with him. When this time 
comes it is really no longer necessary 
to be “on top of your dog,” only try to 
be near at the turns and checks so that 
a very little assistance may be given. 
The puppy, if he has learned well, but by 
easy stages, has developed a keen instinct 
for hunting, and he is holing many a 
bunny. 

When 


finishing touches, 
work that is re- 


this occurs try to get to the 





place as quickly as_ possible. Some 
beagles may fail to show interest after | 
the rabbit has disappeared, but others 


become more excited than ever and soon 


learn to give tongue. If the puppy is 
apathetic, call him up to the hole, show | 
him where the rabbit has disappeared 


and encourage him to dig for it, by urg- | 


ing him on. Of course the dog cannot 
dig the rabbit out, for this is the work 
of the master, but the latter can make his 
dog take an interest in such proceed- 
ings. The idea is to teach the puppy 
that this is an important part of his work 
and that under no circumstances should 


he leave the hole until the master arrives. | 
On the other hand, he is expected to re- | 
thus enabling the | 


main and give tongue, 


master to find the spot in the event it 


occurs in deep tangle. However, a few 
experiences will soon teach the young 


hound. The best way to proceed when 
bunny has been holed is to keep the 
dog there while the rabbit is being dug 
out. A crow bar should always be carried 
in the auto or buggy in which the beagler 


goes to his hunting grounds in order 
to have it at hand when desired. Of | 
course, if the hunting *-kes place close | 


to headquarters and the trip back is not 
a long one, it is well enough to leave it, 
but armed with the crow bar, the hole 
should be opened and bunny allowed to 
escape. The beagle, however, must not 
be allowed to see the rabbit bolt, other- 
wise a sight chase will ensue. Many 
trainers see to it that they have an as- 
sistant and when the moment comes 
when the rabbit is expected to bolt, the 
beagle is caught up and held, being 
placed on the trail after bunny has been 
given a fair start. 


‘EW beagles, if they have the real 

rabbit hunting characteristics, but 
will soon learn to enjoy this part of the 
sport. In some localities the ferret is 
used for driving out the holed rabbits, 
but as this is illegal in many states, I 
shall pass up that part of the proceed- 
ings. 

Marking the hole and remaining there 
is an important lesson, but it is really 
more easily taught than the earlier ones, 
tho it is well to reiterate that one 
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The best Christmas dinner you can 

give your dog is Ken-L-Ration. Its quali- 

tyhas made it famous. Sold in cans at 

all dealers. For your dog’s sake, refuse 

imitations. Sample mailed free. 
CHAPPEL BROS., Inc. 

112 Peoples Ave. Rockford, Illinois 
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TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture as the safest known 
effective drug for the removal of hook- 
worms and round worms of dogs. Prevents 
and cures Running-Barking Fits and Sore 
Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. 

Assorted sizes, 
CHLORIDE C. P. CO. 





$1.00 prepaid. 
BOX 10 McNEILL, MISS. 
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must not use too much haste. Allow the 
young beagle’s intelligence to unfold 
vradually; do not crowd him, do not be- 
come excited yourself. But one thing to 
be remembered is that implicit obedience 
must always be enforced. This naturally 
does not apply when the dog is on a hot 
trail and is running the rabbit. On such 
occasions, the fewer commands that .are 
given the better it will be for the young 
hound. It should also be borne in mind 
that he should never be called off a trail. 
If it becomes necessary to stop hunting 
while the dog is working, do not call 
or blow him off, but endeavor to catch 
him up. It is practically impossible to 
call a dog off the trail if he is composed 
of the proper mettle, therefore to do so 
repeatedly would spell ruination for your 
dog. 

\nother thing that might be well to 
mention is that no one can become a suc- 
cessful handler and trainer of beagles 
unless he is familiar with the habits of 
rabbits. Whether the beginner intends to 
use his dogs for shooting purposes only or 
whether he is interested in field trials, 
he cannot hope to bring his dog on suc- 
cessfully if he is unfamiliar with the 
game he is endeavoring to hunt. There- 
fore the beagler must not only study the 
rabbit, theoretically from books on the 
subject and on hunting, but he should 
supplement this by actual and frequent 
experience in the field. If the beginner 
can find an old and experienced beagler 
and is privileged to cast his fortunes 
with him for a season, he will learn much 
at first hand that will be beneficial for 
himself and for his dogs. 


Care of Pointer and Setter 
Brood Matrons 
By Mercedes G. Frantz 


Bs before the matron is bred, see 
that she is free from worms and skin 
troubles; never worm a brood matron 
while she is in whelp. While in whelp 
feed her vegetables, cabbage, turnips, 
carrots that have been cooked in beef 
broth, allowing some of the beef to re- 
main in the broth; in this, mix any of 
the well known dog foods, such as have 
established a reputation, of which there 
are a number on the market. 

When she is in whelp give her a little 
more feed than you do ordinarily, and 
always have plenty of tresh clean water in 
a clean vessel. Allow her freedom to come 
and go as she pleases. When she is 
heavy in whelp she will not outdo her- 
self; animals have more sense than 
people in lots of things. If the matron 
has a tendency to run off with other dogs, 
do not allow her too much freedom. One 
must use his own judgment in this. 

\llow her to live in the quarters she 
is to whelp in, all the time, then she is 
at home, and will not fret when she is 
ready to whelp because she is in a strange 
place. When the whelping hour comes, 
just keep your eye quietly on her, do not 
have her in a noisy place; have her quiet, 
and do not take people to see her till 
the pups have their eyes open. Have your 
whe!lping quarters so that you yourself 
can go in and out with ease. Give her 
plenty of room, use straw for bedding. 
This she will scratch away from her and 
her brood and make her own nest far 
better than a human hand can. 

When she is thru whelping, give her an 
oatmeal gruel first, then her regular food 
two times a day, till the pups are 3 
weeks old. Never forget the fresh water 
in clean vessels; keep her quarters clean, 
then give her freedom; she will never 
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forget the pups. Give her understanding 
companionship of yourself, and the prob- 
lem of brood matrons in the first three 
weeks of the pups’ life is solved. Simple, 
is it not? Yet the most simple things 
in life have confeunded even “the very 
elect” since the beginning of time. 
(Note :—Mrs. Mercedes G. Frantz has 
had charge of the Griffith Kennels in 
Oklahoma for a number of years, conse- 
quently her suggestions on the care of 
brood matrons and the raising of puppies 
may be taken as authoritative. It was 
during her regime as manager of the 
kennels that such well-known field trial 
winners as Champion Manrico, Champion 
Ireland’s Greymist, White Cloth and oth 
ers were bred and raised at the estab- 
lishment out in Oklahoma.—Kemnel Editor) 


A Lesson in Deportment 


HE illustration under the foregoing 

caption is that of a springer spaniel 
puppy, 7 weeks old at the time the 
photograph was taken. The  puppy’s 
owner, Earl Johnson, of Kansas City, 
Mo., has profited by the articles on train- 
ing this variety by beginning young. 

When the puppy was 8 weeks old 
he had already been taught his name, to 
come at command and in fact, was well 
instructed in the kindergarten lessons 
that every sporting dog should know. 
The springer is, as a general thing, a 





A lesson in deportment. Springer 
spaniel puppy and his owner, Earl 
Johnson 


very precocious dog, and learns rapidly. 
At 6 months old this puppy knew the 
sound of the gun, would hunt with intel- 
ligence and retrieve when ordered to do 
so. In last month’s issue C. A. Phillips, 
well-known breeder in Scotland, out- 
lined the preliminary lessons that all 
utility spaniels should be taught and it 
is along these lines that Mr. Johnson is 
training his young springer. His owner 
is well pleased with the progress that the 
youngster has made thus far and he hopes 
to make a finished dog of him before he 
is many months older, for he is working 
him on quail in Kansas and Missouri, on 
chickens and on other upland game in 
various places. His iessons in water 
retrieving are now in progress. 





English Bird Dog Types 
By A. F. Hochwalt 


HERE is no question, but the system 

of training pointers and setters in 
Great Britain varies widely from Amer- 
ican conditions. The British, and in fact 
all European sportsmen, demand absolute 
finish in the finer points of breaking and 
the opinion in this country seems to be 
prevalent that most of the imported dogs 
are over-trained. Nevertheless the funda- 
mental principles are the same, and it has 
been demonstrated time and again that dogs 





A typical English pointer, Stylish Rap 


brought over from the European countries 
and trained here in America can be de- 
veloped to fit our American conditions 
quite as well /as our home-breds. This 
being the case there is no reason why 
the interchange of blood lines might 
not be beneficial both ways. Setter breed- 
ers in this country have been somewhat 
diffident in introducing imported blood into 
our American strains, but the pointer breed- 
ers have been somewhat broader in their 
views, with the result that several crosses 
have demonstrated most conclusively that 
the intermingling of blood lines has proved 
a benefit. Take the triple champion, the 
pointer bitch, Becky Broom Hill, for in- 
stance; her sire was the imported dog, 
Broom Hill Dan; and Great Island Ring- 
ling Bells, a winner in a score or more of 
American trials was sired by the imported 
dog, Tom Speedy—and so I might point 
out several more notorious cases. 
While setter breeders have introduced 
very little of the recently imported blood 
into American strains, the British have 
not been so exclusive and every now and 
then an American-bred dog has proved to 
be a valuable cross in English kennels. 
On my visit to England and Scotland two 
years ago, I had ample opportunity to 
observe the workings of this allied blood. 
A notable dog at that time was the chest- 
nut and white setter, Dan Wind’em, one of 
the last that was bred by the late R. Pur- 
cell-Llewellin. Dan Wind’em on his sire’s 
side comes from American-bred genealogy. 
All of his paternal progenitors were bred 
here and Dan Wind’em, the product of this 
crossing, was conceded to be the outstand- 
ing setter of 1926. I saw the dog run in 
the trials that took place at Lanark, Scot- 
land, two years ago and he was indubitably 
the sensation of the trials. There were 
several other Americans with me at the 
time and we all agreed that here in 
this dog, Dan Wind’em, was the quintes- 
sence of all that is desirable in a bird dog. 
His range was limited, it is true, but over 
there a wide-ranging dog such as we de- 
velop here on our prairies, is not essential, 
for the simple reason that game is so 
plentiful that if a dog were to range a half 
mile or more from his master he would be 
overrunning game. It was the dog’s mag- 
nificent style and character on point, his 
beautiful, not to say sensational attitudes 
when he struck game and lastly, his perfect 
breaking that appealed to us. Dan Wind- 
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‘em had all the style of a Mohawk or a 


Tony Boy and never once did he make a 
mistake, but on the other hand, accepted 
about fifteen chances in his three heats 
without an error. 


NE of the qualities that we are losing 

in our dogs here in America is this 
very intensity on game; we have developed 
speed and range at the sacrifice of nose, 
and once nose is gone, the principal attri- 
bute of the bird dog has vanished. Dan 
Wind’em, as I have said, is American-bred 





The white and chestnut setter dog, Dan 
Wind’em. This dog was bred in Eng- 
land and has won some of the most 


important English trials; but his sire 
was bred in Pennsylvania 


on the one side of his pedigree, hence 
these Britishers have demonstrated that a 
combination of their own blood with ours 
over here leads to the thing that we are 
all looking for—namely, bird dogs. Dan 
Wind’em’'s color, being chestnut and white, 
might be objectionable to some, but as 
white, black and tan is the preponderant 
markings of most of the dogs in his pedi- 
gree it does not necessarily follow that all 
of his progeny would take his color. Ie 
deed, the puppies by him thus far have 
mostly been of the regulation white, black 
and tan markings. A dog that has the 
nose and the ability to find game like 
Dan Wind’em is so outstanding that we 
might well afford to take a chance on 
color. 

The pointers in Britain are, taking them 
collectively, rather larger than most of the 
progeny of our American families, but 
we saw a number of them that were as 
proficient on game as the setter, Dan 
Wind’em. Among the leaders were sev- 
eral dogs emanating from Keith, Scotland. 
The illustration shown here is that of 
Stylish Rap, a pointer bred by Isaac 
Sharpe. It was from this part of Scot- 
land that many of the dogs which have 
gained fame in America have emanated. 
Mr. Sharpe is a believer in mixing blood 
and has bought a number of dogs, 
from American 


also, 
both setters and pointers, 
breeders to cross with his own strains. 
The fact that these crosses are proving 
successful in Great Britain should, to say 
the least, cause American breeders to give 
the matter some thought, for as the trite, 
tho not very elegant saying goes, “what's 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gan- 
der,” and there is no question but Amer- 
ican breeders can very well use some of 
the sauce at the present time, especially 
in the breeding of setters. 


Various Notes 
By C. G. Hopton 


A worthy “dual” winner and the type 
of English setter that should be fostered, 
is Brownie’s Spot, who might have finished 
higher in the list at recent Eastern shows, 
for here is the ideal stamp and one of the 
best movers possible. This impressive son 
of Ch. Pride of Welaunee was the winner 
of the Point-setter Derby and _ finished 
Reserve Winners at the annual show of 


The English Setter Club of America held 
at Medford, N. J., where 107 English set- 
ters were benched. Note the even balance 
all thru, with plenty of length in front of 
shoulders, which are clean and _ sloping, 
rare depth of chest and powerful quarters 
with a turn at stifles and bend of hocks 
that denote speed. It is in these para- 
mount features that quite a few of the 
Bench winners fail when put to the test 
for soundness and free action. A gun dog 
without good shoulders, sound feet and 
powerful quarters, is a misnomer, and 
should be severely penalized—but alas some 
of our present-day experts have had very 
little experience afield. 

We are indebted to George Sucker of 
Bearcreek, Montana, for a very good sug- 
gestion in regard to the treatment of 
puppies. This sincere fancier suggests 
that when shipping a puppy to the new 
owner a copy of Payson Terhune’s very 
clever and certainly pertinent article “The 
Christmas Pup,” which was published in 
many of the leading magazines, be sent 
the new owner, so that the advice of “The 
Squire of Sunnybank,” a sobriquet used 
by his many admirers when speaking of 
Payson Terhune, may be followed. In all 
it is quite the best piece of advice ever 
published and if followed out many a 
promising puppy may be saved from the 
usual over-gorging of food, or chances of 
developing colds, from which invariably 
comes the dreaded distemper germ. 

While speaking of distemper, we heard | 
of a very good preventative whilst in the 
studio of the world famed animal painter, 
Margaret Kirmse-Cole, whose very clever 
etchings of dogs have taken the East by 
storm. It seems that Mrs. E. W. Kirmse- 
Cole purchased a prominent winning Scot- 
tish terrier at the recent New York Show. 
The new acquisition was still in its puppy- 
hood and had not been thru distemper. On 





A ‘‘dual’’ 
Brownie’s Spot, 


winning English 
owned by Alfred A. 
Browne, Pa. 


setter, 


arrival home she sprayed the nostrils and 
throat with a solution of 10 per cent. Ar- 
gorol. This was done twice daily, then a 
regular dose of Delcreo was given. This 
was kept up for four days. The puppy 
up to date shows no signs of distemper, 
while the litter sister—who was benched 
with the brother at the show—has since 
died from distemper. 

For worms and as a general tonic we 
have had remarkable success with Delcreo | 
and only last week heard of a well-known | 
Pekingese fancier using it twice a month | 
on a 15-year-old “Peke” who is as fit as 


a “2-year-old.” In connection with the 
Delcreo treatment this noted veteran is | 
given each day about a dozen seedless | 


raisins. If perfect condition and profusion | 
and texture of coat is any criterion as to 
the merits of t&e above treatment, then we 
sincerely suggest it for all breeds, espe- | 
cially the smaller, which are confined to 
the house and do not get the exercise given | 
larger dogs. 

The following pertinent advice from one 
who seems to be very practical may be | 
useful to fanciers whose dogs have “run- 
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FreeDogBook 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training 
collars, harness, stripping combs, dog 
houses, etc. Mailed free. 

Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 











SAVE YOUR 
PUPPIES! 


LeRoy’s Puppy 
Worm Remedy 
The Safest and Surest For all Breeds 
$1.00 Sent Direct by Mail—Post paid. 
10 other guaranteed remedies. 
Booklet, ‘The Care of Dogs,” Free. 


GIBBINS DRUG CO. 
540 Forest Ave. Dayton, Ohio 











HERMOSA KENNELS 


| Dr. A. A. Hermann, Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding Hunting Dogs 
Conditioning and expert field dog training 
| “The best for less’’ 
| Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 F ederal | 
Denver, Colorado 


Dent's Condition Pills 
MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
; and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses, Druggists or mail, 50c, 


DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y, 



























T. J. BRADLEY 


Alma, Arkansas, 

Offers for sale trained coon, skunk, opos- 
sum and rabbit hounds on fifteen day 
trial; also trained fox, wolf and deer 
hounds. 

Youngsters just started to trail at $10.01 
each. Can furnish high class bird dog 
pointers and setters, reference and pric« 
list furnished. 








INDIAN SIGN LANGUAGE 


“He . 
By William Tompkins 
Cloth $2. Paper $1. Postpaid. 
80 pages, completely illustrated. The only publi- 
cation in print today containing the exclusive in 
sign language, by a writer who lived ten years \ 
the Sioux Indians, at which time he learned Sioux 


and sign language, and has since devoted many y 

to study a research along the same lines. Every 
basie wor sign and every pictograt and ideogray 
is fully des cribed in the 620 illustrations contained 


worth-while book. 
Denver, Colo. 


in this unique, interesting and 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
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FIFTY YEARS ON THE OLD FRONTIER 


By Capt. Jas. H. Cook. 


300 pages—liberally illustrated. 


This book offers some real entertaining read 
ing, and of an authentic nature with historical 
vaiue. Full of exciting events of the early 


days in the West. 

Capt. Cook was a cowboy when that word held 
the essence of danger and romance to youth. 
He was a hunter of big game when the 
Rockies were still visited by great game 
hunters of Europe. He was a friend to the 
Indians when they knew little friendship for 


any white man. 
Send us your order now. $4.00 Postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
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ning fits” or show signs of skin trouble. 
Evidently Mr. Traynor’s dog had eczema, 
which is a blood eruption, not a germ, 
and needed inward treatment—but mange, 
being a parasite, needs an outward appli- 
cation of such a remedy as Delcreo Mange 
Cure or Glover’s Remedy. 

“I noticed in your issue for November 
that Clarence Davis of Kansas wrote to 
you with reference to his dog having the 
mange. I know just how Mr. Davis feels 
having a dog that he thinks a lot of having 
this mange and cannot get rid of it. A 
dog of mine had this disease for several 
months and I tried most everything trying 
to cure it but without any success until 
I hit upon the only cure. The cure for 
this disease is nothing more nor less than 
diet. The dog must not have any starchy 
foods such as potatoes, bread, etc. Feed 
him all kinds of vegetables, except pota- 
toes, also give him beef broth and fish 
about once a week or so. This diet cured 
my dog in a remarkably short time I 
believe a couple of weeks or so. This was 
after I had tried all kinds of mange 
remedies and every time my dog saw me 
with a bottle in my hands he trembled.” 


Queries 


Setter Breeding 
Editor Dog Department: Has the setter dog, 
Rigoletto, any outstanding winning progeny and 
was he a son or grandson of Champion Prince 
Rodney ? I have some puppies straining back 
to this blood and am interested in the blood 
lines.—A. S. L., Ga. 


Answer.—The most prominent son of Rigoletto 
was the setter dog, Cobb’s Hall, owned by the 
well-known ball player, Ty Cobb. This dog 
became conspicuous in field trials during the 
season of 1919 and 1920. It was in February 
of that year when he won the Subscription stake 
of the Continental field trials at Calhoun, Ala- 
hama, and a few weeks later he was runner-up to 
the famous pointer bitch, Mary Montrose, in 
the National Championship at Grand Junction. 
Another son of Rigoletto is Sundown, owned by 
Dr. A. L. Marks, of Spokane, Washington. This 
dog is of a somewhat different type than Cobb’s 
Hall, being rather larger in size and more heav- 
ily feathered, but he has all the characteristics 
of his family. Rigoletto was a son of Champion 
Prince Rodney.—A. F. H. 


An Appreciation 

Editor Dog Department:—In the July num- 
ber of Ourpoor Lire I read with much interest 
an article about the pointer and setter of forty 
years ago, by Sherman J. Powell, for which I 
cannot refrain from expressing my appreciation. 
Having trained and hunted with these breeds, I 
too can testify as to their unusual intelligence, 
their faithfulness, their trustworthiness. I am 
in perfect accord with Mr. Powell in all that he 
says about the slow, close-ranging, quartering dog, 
except in the case of hunting partridges or ruffed 
grouse. When I indulged in the sport, the part- 
ridges were not very plentiful in New York, and 
as they are a wild bird, making their home in very 
rough country among the hills, the hunter was 
most successful with a slow, steady dog, head 
up, feeling for body scent, and if the bird would 
lie well, leading him to a place within shooting 
distance and establishing a point. This was a 
very interesting moment; the dog challenging 
his master as much as saying: “I have done my 
part, can you do yours by bagging the fast bird 
of uncertain flight?’”? So in closing these lines 
about the old-time pointer and setter I cannot 
express my thoughts better than "by quoting Mr. 
Powell’s concluding phrase: ‘“‘The slow, steady, 
working dog, the one-man dog, companionable 
and faithful and not for sale at any price.’’—J. 
B. T., California. 


Dog Boots 

Editor Dog Department:—Last winter my setter 
dog’s feet became badly cut and bruised while 
hunting him in frozen snow and I write to ask 
if it is possible to procure dog boots so as to 
prevent a recurrence of this kind—G. M. P., 
Pa. 

Answer.—Dog boots are procurable at nearly 
all the sporting goods stores in the larger cities. 
—A. F. H. 
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OF YOUR DOG 
Conducted by 
A. A. Hermann, D.V. S. 











Note: Dr. Hermann, the famous veterinarian, 
will give free advice on the care and cure of dogs 
to the readers of Outdoor Life. When addressing 
your letter to him, care Outdoor Life, enclose a 
stamped self-addressed envelope for reply. 


Sore Mouth in Dogs 

Kennel Editor:—-Please advise what treatment 
is best for sore mouth in dogs. I have lost one 
hound and one bear dog. The hound was worth 
$50. 

Answer.—Your dogs were afflicted with the 
virulent southern black tongue (canine typhus) 
which appears to be highly contagious and fatal 
in about 90 per cent of untreated cases. 

Some prominent investigators claim it is due 
to a dietary deficiency which can be corrected by 
feeding yeast with other foods. 

Wash the mouth four or five times daily with 
a 1 to 1,000 solution of potassium permanganate. 
If vomiting of bile or blood and bloody feces 
are evident wash stomach and bowels with a 1 to 
3,000 solution of the above named drug. Give 
5 grains powdered salol every 2 hours. During 
convalescence feed on liquids such as eggs and 
milk.—-A. A. H. 


Gastric and Intestinal Flatulence 

Question.—I have a thorobred Chesapeake re- 
triever, age 2 years 2 months, that is house 
broken, and very clean, but has a most unfor- 
tunate habit of continually breaking wind when 
in the house, which naturally makes it very 
unpleasant. Can you instruct me as to the man- 
ner of breaking him of this habit? I have 
carefully examined his droppings but cannot find 
any sign of worms; he has a good appetite.—G. 
B. Joy, Canada. 

Answer.—The condition is probably due to the 
fermentation of starches which are not readily 
digested by many dogs due to insufficient pan- 
creatic secretions. Withhold all cereals except 
bran and avoid gas-forming vegetables such as 
peas, beans, corn, potatoes, onions, etc. Give 
one tablet of charcoal 5 grains, preferably with 
2 grains each of soda and pepsin, a few minutes 
before each meal. Feed sparingly two times 
daily a third each of raw meat, bran and carrots. 

AS AB. 

Red Mange 

Question.—I will be very thankful to you if 
you will give me some information on the red 
mange—lI don’t know the medical name for it. 
My sister’s dog has had it now ever since about 
Christmas. She has doctored it with several 
doctors. It is getting better but we are getting 
discouraged about it. At first the dog had raw 
sores and a terrible odor, but they have been en- 
tirely gone now for a couple of months. Do you 
think that we can cure her, and will you kindly 
advise us what to do?—Mrs. J. H. Z., Calif. 

Answer.—Bathe your dog two times a week in 
the official lime and sulphur dip as used for live- 
stock generally. This is non-poisonous, soothing 
to the skin and very healing. Apply sparingly 
two tirnes daily a mixture of 1 part Sanahide in 
three parts water. This may be procured from the 
Sanahide Corporation. Mange is called seven-year 
itch so don’t get discouraged but persevere. Do 
not overfeed. Keep the bowels acting freely with 
small repeated doses of milk of magnesia.— 
Ay As 3. 

Mange and Eczema 

Question.—I would appreciate a _ prescription 
for mange and eczema. My dog has a breaking 
out, and patent preparations do not seem to help. 
Also a good liniment for stiffness of joints and 
for limbering muscles caused by rheumatism.— 


H. A. D., Ohio. 


Answer.—The best application for eruptions, 
mange and eczema is a bath two or three times 
a week of lime and sulphur dip. If this is per- 
sisted in and a correct diet given with moderate 
exercise and scrupulously clean kennel quarters 
are provided, the most obstinate, long-standing, 
severe case will show rapid marked improvement 
and ultimate recovery. Chloroform liniment is 
mildly stimulating, pain relieving, and will get 


you the desired results if used with plenty of 
elbow grease, which is more important than the 
brand of liniment used.—A. A. H. 


Warts on Young Dogs 

Question.—I understand you give free advice 
on care and treatment of dogs to Outrpoor LIFE 
readers. I have a coon-hound one year of age 
who has warts of various sizes and shapes on his 
lips and in his mouth. They are unsightly but 
do not seem to be sore or trouble him in any 
way.—V. E. O., Vermont. 


Answer.—Warts such as you describe are com- 
mon on dogs under 2 years of age and usually 
disappear spontaneously after the second year. If 
you desire you may have them removed by a 
competent veterinarian or moisten each cluster 
of warts two times daily with Jsn-Sal Verrucol, 
which you can procure from the veterinarian in 
your community.—A. A. H. 


Let Veterinarian Do It 
Question.—Saw your article on rabies in Ovurt- 
poor Lire. Where can rabies vaccine be obtained 
and can it be administered by anyone? How 
much does it cost?—E. S., Minn. 


Answer.—The successful administration of 
rabies vaccine or any: product which requires 
hypodermic injection should be injected by a skilled 
veterinarian whose judgment of dosage and many 
other details determines the immunity produced. 
The cost for administration is usually between $2 
and $3, which is a very nominal premium on the 
rabies insurance received.—A. A. H. 


Anti-Rabies Vaccine 
Question.—In the recent issue of OvutTpoor 
Lire I read your article on rabies. I would very 
much appreciate advice as to dosage and where 
to procure the most reliable anti-rabies vaccine.— 


A. D. B., Penn. 


Answer.—A single injection of 5 mils of anti- 
rabies vaccine will be adequate to prevent rabies 
on exposure during one year following inocula- 
tion. After exposure to the bite of a rabid dog 
six of the 5-mil injections should be given at 
24-hour intervals as soon as possible after ex- 
posure. The writer uses and recommends that 
nade by the Jensen Salsbery Laboratories of 
Kansas City, Mo., as their product contains 1 
gram of fixed virus in each dose as compared to 
Y% gram in most of the commercial vaccines 
offered. This may be procured from any veterin- 
arian in your community.—A. A. H. 


Pup With Running Fits 

Question.—I have a Beagle pup about 6 months 
old. He is subject to running and barking fits. 
I have tried different kinds of treatments but as 
yet none have helped him.—F. P. T., N. Y. 

Answer.—Not knowing just what you say you 
have tried as remedies I am somewhat handicapped 
in advising you regarding treatment. It is best 
first to worm him thoroly, giving Tetra Chlor- 
ethylene in doses of 1 mil for each 10 pounds 
of weight, followed in onz-half hour by epsom salts 
and % grain arecoline hydrobromide. Repeat in 
ten days if worms are evident. Give 5 grains 
sodium bromide in each pint of drinking water 
fox six weeks, as the fits usually continue this 
long. 

One-fourth grain Luningl each morning may 
also be necessary. If the fits are epileptic, treat- 
ment will not be completely effective-—A. A. H. 


Less Gas-Producing Food 

Question.— We wish to know cause and remedy 
for vomiting anytime, anywhere, by our Boston 
terrier. We raised him from a 6-weeks old pup 
and he has always done it without any reason 
whatever, that we have been able to discover. 
He is very healthy, has a slick, shiny coat, and 
is good tempered. As a rule he does not even 
seem to feel any distress at all, just opens his 
mouth and up it comes, at very inconvenient times 
and places. At infrequent intervals he is ter- 
ribly sick and strains and coughs and vomits for 
several hours. We never feed him candy or 
sweets. If we could cure him of this habit it 
would be a great relief to us.—H. D., No. Dak. 


Answer.—The nausea you describe is probably 
a violent belching of gas which has accumulated 
in the stomach and when unrestrained in its 
violence brings up some solids or liquids with it. 
Avoid foods which are gas-producing, feed more 
often and in smaller quantities, and give from 
5 to 10 grains of fresh willow charcoal with each 
meal. If he requires treatment in addition to 
this or some special dieting, write for further ad- 
vice. Put the dog in a room alone and keep him 
quiet for two hours after each meal.—A. A. H. 
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Habits of Hungarian 
Partridges 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with 
great interest of the success with the Hun- 
garian partridge. This is our most com- 
mon game bird here (Washington), the 
first pair appearing on my farm about ten 
years ago. They paired the first year and 
raised eighteen young birds. In about five 
years they numbered thousands. The larg- 
est brood I have observed numbered twen- 
ty-four. They hatch here from June 5 to 
June 10, raise only one brood a season, as 
the young are not fully matured until about 
October 1. The cock gives the same close 
care to the young as the hen and the two 
are very busy raising the brood, then pro- 
tecting them from hawks, predatory ani- 
mals and hunters until about the middle of 
February, when they all pair off. 

Their food consists mostly of weed seeds. 
I have killed them in September, in wheat 
stubble, and their crops did not contain 
one grain of wheat; there was nothing but 
weed seeds. During the winter they live 
almost exclusively on green feed, grass, 
weeds and grain. When the snow is deep 
they burrow in a mass and dig down until 
they get to the ground and eat whatever 
green feed they find. I believe they also 
eat a lot of insects, especially when raising 
their young. 

If the parent birds are killed during the 
hunting season all the brood perish from 
hunters, predatory animals and hawks. 
When the parent birds are gone, they are 
helpless and cannot protect themselves. It 
is almost impossible to get in shotgun range 
when the two parent birds are alive, espe- 
cially if they have gone thru a hunting 
season, as they will fly when the hunter 
is over a hundred yards away. At a sig- 
nal, all go at once. You need never expect 
another one to raise from the grass after 
the covey has flown. The covey will not 


allow a bird from another covey to join 
them. Our broods are getting smaller and 
T 


I believe we need new blood. All of 


eastern Washington has the partridge; 
they were here first, then crossed the 
Columbia River into Oregon. I do not 


know where the Washington birds were 
planted, when, or by whom. They are 
very hardy, preferring uplands and open 
hills, only taking to brush when compelled 
to do so by the prairie falcon and some 
other hawks that appear in great numbers 
in the fall. The partridge is a home-loving 
bird and they spend their lives in about a 
40-acre tract after mating. 
Wash. Leo F. Brune 


Fox and Fur Facts 


HERE are various methods of repell- 

ing robbery on a fur farm. One 

excellent means is in vogue in Eng- 
land, to prevent poaching on game pre- 
serves—the trip gun. This gun is a small 
affair that makes a terribly loud noise; it 
is operated by a wire stretched across paths 
that a poacher must take. On its being 
set off, the game keeper is at once warned 
of the presence of poachers. Of course, 
there is nothing in the way of poaching 
carried on once a trip gun is fired or dis- 
charged; all the poacher can do is to re- 
treat if that is possible, for the noise is 
very disconcerting to the thief. Then there 





is the electric signal system that rings a 
bell by the keeper’s bed and is heard by 
the keeper only. This signal system indi- 
cates just what section of the ranch is 
being operated by the thieves. 

Keeping one or more dogs on a ranch 
is disconcerting to the nerves of foxes and 
other sensitive fur bearers, tho I knew a 
man in Idaho who kept a wolf chained in 
front of the entrance to his breeding yard. 
This animal was very sensitive to the 
presence of humans at a considerable dis- 
tance and would announce the fact by 
whining and straining on his chain. 

(Guineafowl or. geese would be good 
alarms and their presence would not dis- 
turb the nerves of the fur bearers. 

The muskrat farmer who does not erect 
tight fences all around his marsh can pro- 
vide many ways of preventing migration. 
First of all, trap all the mink and snapping 
turtles, as these creatures by their presence, 
very greatly disturb the nerves of the 
muskrats and will cause them to move 
away. Secondly, provide an abundance of 
feed. I find the best feed as auxiliary to 
the succulent marsh plants and roots to 





A pair of Chukar partridges spent their 
first Michigan winter in an outdoor 


pen. This year they wiil be on free 
range, with the young birds they raised 
the past season 


be oats, good fat oats, and a little Al bar- 
ley. Then a field alongside the marsh, 
sown thickly with carrots. Or, if you have 
a stream, have a long strip on each bank 
sown with carrots. Also introduce any 
sweet wild apple trees, as they afford 
excellent food for muskrats. Where clay 
banks run up from each side of a stream 


is an excellent place for growing wild 
apples. If you cannot procure sweet wild 
apples, plant sweet bough and Talman 


sweet apple trees. Thirdly, see that there 
is an abundance of nesting sites by build- 
ing plenty of elevated earth heaps. These 
mounds should be well planted so as to 
shed water. Cut out large chunks of peat 
and leave hummock grass clumps on top. 


Muskrats will readily accept artificial 
homes and where high banks are near 
streams, they will tunnel under. By the 


way, creek rats have superior fur to marsh 
rats. Especially when the creek is a cold 
spring creek. But see to it that there is an 
abundance of planted food for the creek 
rat and he will stay with you, instead of 
wandering up and down and off your 
place. Fourthly, exchange males with other 
breeders every year or so, being sure to 
procure a dark selection each time; in re- 
turn give the same yourself, pelting the 
lighter males. Fifth, pole trap the marsh 
harrier, the rough legged hawk, red tail 
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hawk and the red shouldered hawk, as 
well as the great horned owl, as all these 
so-called good hawks upset the nerves of 
the rats if they don’t do anything else, 
while the great horned owls will decimate 
their ranks to an unbelievable extent, de- 
ceiving many breeders into the idea that 
the muskrats are migrating, whereas they 
are just migrating down the throats of the 
owls. By the way, also, great horned owls 
swallow young rats whole, leaving not a 
trace of them. 


AIT your snapping turtle traps with 
half a ground hog. If you make the 
traps of 2-inch mesh wire the rats will not 
be caught and smothered to death. If you 
make the traps of 16-gauge wire you will 
not require steel hoops to keep its shape. 
Have the traps 6 feet long. Make the 
funnel-shaped entrance at each end of 
lighter gauge wire. Personally, I think a 
43-mile muskrat fence around a marsh is 
an absurd and unnecessary expense. Inside 
such an enclosure must be many mink and 
tons of snapping turtles. A marsh that 
large is so large that no muskrat migra- 
tion would occur. Many farmers could 
go into rat breeding with almost no ex- 
pense at all and this idea of surrounding 
a rat ranch with a costly fence frightens 
many from starting a muskrat farm. 
Laws regulating fur farming are often 
quite ridiculous. For instance, there are 
states with closed season on mink. Such 
a state will suddenly forbid the trapping 
or bartering in muskrats. Here are mink 
that have nothing in mind but the devouring 
of muskrats. Then the rats become scarce. 


And then rats are protected, not from 
mink, but from humans only. 
Queries 
Do bob white quail, male and female, both 


call alike, or does only the male call “‘bob white ?’’ 
What is the correct name for the bird commonly 
called the ‘‘rain crow’? Is it a fact that mock- 
ing birds will attempt to imitate musical instru- 
ments and various animals?—C. M. H., IIl. 
The bob white has only one call, 
has two calls, “bob white, 
musical whistle of a 
much as to say 
crow” is the yellow 
bird as it eats 


other birds do not 


“bob 


Answer: 
white,” while the cock 
and alco a clear, strong, 
peremptory character, as 
here at once”” The 
bill cuckoo. A very valuable 
the hairy caterpillars that 
like much. Mocking birds will attempt 
to imitate musical instruments, also the squeals 
of animals, but not the barking of dogs.—G. H. ( 


> 


“come 
‘rain 


very 


1. Would a small lake in cold climate be 
satisfactory for muskrat raising if sufficiently deep 
to avoid freezing solid? 2. Would body of 


water formed by placing dam across small stream, 
in semi-arid mountainous section serve? 3. Could 
natural foods be planted in either of the above 
types of water with any degree of success? 4. How 
large body of water would be required to produce 
3,000 or slightly more rats yearly on natural 
foods, with perhaps occasional other feedings? 
5. Would stock migrate if water is unfenced? 
6. What sort of fencing will serve best, fer 
that portion which is placed under surface of 
earth? 7. What method of taking pelts is most 
satisfactory, that is, so as to eliminate surplus 
males ?—-J. E. H., Mo. 

Answer: No. Muskrats require marshes whose 
bottoms do not freeze, say, a marsh full of 
water plants yet having a depth of 4 to 6 feet. 
Lakes are no good for breeding muskrats. 2. Yes; 
but you would have to wait for the aquatic 
plants to grow and you can buy ready made 
marshes for very little. 3. Yes, if the bottom 
was muddy; not if it was sandy. 4. With natur- 
al food only? 50 muskrats to the acre. With sub- 
stitute foods, such as turnips, carrots, corn, oats, 
alfalfa, etc., in addition to the natural food, 100 
to the acre. 5. Not if there was plenty of 
natural and substitute food provided. They 
never run away from food. 6. One inch mesh, 
16-gauge, having a topping off of galvanized 
sheeting. This type of fence is now made for the 
fur farming trade. 7. Feed in large traps and 
close traps and pick out your males. Some claim 
that one male to six females is sufficient, but 
I should say one to four._-G. H. C 
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Another Myth Exploded 

Snake Sprays Poison in Man's Face in Fight 
Broken Bow, Neb.—WNathaniel T. Waters, 70, 
of Berwin, Neb., is suffering today from effects 
of poison spat in his face by a venomous spread- 
ing adder, a species of reptile unusual here. 
Waters saw the snake coiled in the doorway of a 
corn crib blocking the exit. He knocked the 
reptile down with a shovel. It showed fight, 
however, and suddenly raised itself to a height 
of about four feet and emitted a spray of poison- 
ous fluid. Waters is weak and unable to walk 
ut will recover, physicians said.—Newspaper 
story, 
Thought some day I would like to take a trip 
back east but if this is the kind of critters you 
have there I’ll surely give Newbrasky a wide 
birth, What kind of a snake do you call this 
or does he come without calling? Think you 
articles in reply to questions in Outdoor Life 
very good.—Glenn A. Bayley, Calif. 
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Answer.—The snake story from Broken Bow, 
Nebraska, appeared in print in all parts of the 
country and it is nothing more than a story, for 
the snake so commonly called spreading adder has 
no venom to spit. An association of ideas is 
solely responsible for the belief that these snakes 
ire dangerous. When the Pioneers crossed this 
country and saw snakes which spread out and 
sometimes swelled up they tacked on the name 
‘‘puff adder.”” They had read of puff adders in 
early natural history books. The puff adder is a 
native of Africa. There is no adder in North 
America. If a snake is called puff adder, and 
the puff is associated with breath it is easy to 
see how the belief arose that these snakes have 
a poisonous breath.—W. A. B. 


“Stinging” Snakes 
I see in “Snake Lore” a statement about sting- 


ing snakes and that you state you have never 
seen any poisonous stinging snakes. We _ have 
them here, that sting and cause the loss of the 
use of the part stung. I have seen a man stung 
by one of them in the thumb and it nearly killed 
him, The only way he was saved was by giving 
him all the whisky he could drink and cutting 
open and binding on his thumb. There was 
another stung in the foot by one snake and 
he died because help was not near. Now the 
stinging adder, as he is called around here, is 
certainly a poisonous snake. I saw and killed 


two this last summer. They have a stinger and 
use it as-a bee uses his stinger, and when you 
hit them they strike with their tails. Also there 
re two kinds of adders, the spotted and_ the 
stinging. I have killed them and then put a 
stick on them about 4 inches from the tail and 


watched them sting—Wm. Ribble, N. Y. 


Answer.—If you run across another of these 
terrible stinging snakes do not let it get away. 
There are many people associated with our public 
nstitutions whose sole life’s work is to know 
every organ in every living thing and they do not 
know anything about a stinging snake. They do 
know about snakes with horny appendages. These 
appendages are not stings unless my finger nails 
are, and they certainly are not poisonous.— 


Wee BD 


Poisonous Snakes in Northwest 

I take the liberty to ask you to kindly tell me 
what venomous snakes and reptiles are native 
to northern or New Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan, Alberta and British Columbia, northern 
Michigan, North Dakota, Washington, Oregon 
and northern half of California. Presume there 
are none except rattlers and copperheads? Kind- 
ly tell about in which sections of the named 
provinces and states venomous snakes and rep- 
tiles are found and which if any are free from 
same.—Geo. E. Schmeling, Wis. 


Answer.—The only poisonous snake in Canada, 
at least west of the Rockies, is the prairie rat- 
tlesnake. The same snake occurs in northern 
Michigan and the Dakotas and is technically C. 
comnfluentus. In California and Washington and 
Oregon you will find the prairie rattlesnake’s 
near relative, C. oregonus. I can not give you 
detailed information on the distribution of these 
snakes without marking a map and regret that I 
have not one available—W. A. B. 
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TARNEDGE FOXES 
ESTABLISHED 1910 
The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 
40 Pairs of Prize Winners 





1927 Grand Show ( oe ie on? 


The Oldest Ranch in the U. 
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Borestones have won over 2 
prizes and 6 grand championships at 
i f no other breeder 
in the world has won more than one. 
. Borestone , 
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Foxes 


FOX BREEDERS! +: :020g nawingso 


pany’s New Improved Combination 3- od 1 


VERMICIDE CAPSULES 


For Round Worms, Tape Worms and Hook Worms 
In Two Sizes 


No. 1 Full Strength for the adults 
No, 2 Half-Strength for the tecnke weenie little fellows 


s Box of 20 C les $1. 
Price: pox of 500 Capsules $20. 
Colorado Supply House 
3854 Federal Boulevard Denveyv, Colorado 


Ud iene Aetenations 
Attract Wild Ducks and Fish 


Natural aquatic food plants will 
bring thousands of Wild Ducks 
to your favorite waters. Plant 
now. WILD RICE, WILD 
CELERY, PONDWEED SEEDS 
guaranteed to produce results. 
Prices reduced, extra discount 
on early orders. Write for ex- 
pert planting advice and free 
literature. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries Box 331, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Decoy Callers (Pure Bred) 


Gray English Callers. ......$ 6.00 per pair 
Black English Callers ...... 8.00 per pair 
Black Mallard Wild Stock... 7.00 per pair 
Gray Mallard, Handreared... 5.00 per pair 
Canada Geese, Handreared.. 15.00 per pair 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


THOS. J. REED, Chincoteague, Va. 




































DUCK! FISH! MUSKRAT! Foods for planting. More 
food means more game. Terrell’s seeds grow. 

years experience. Suggestions free. Write Terres 

Aquatic Farm, 352 A Blk., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 2-1 


























5th Annual 
Live Stock and Pelt Exhibit 


OF 


The American National Fox Breeder’s Association 

to be held 

in conjunction with the 

; , at the Public . 

i November 

inc lusive. 

The American National Fox Breeder’s Association 
424 McKnight Building 


Clev eland Live 








Minneapolis, Minnesota 










our 
or 


SILVER FOX FARM 


AND SILVER — 
your stock. 
income. 
Fox Farms, 


REGISTERED BLUE 


- Silver Fox News 
Free wf 


Get the truth 
business, 


“HUGE PROFITS S$ FROM SILVER FOXES | 


prolific, 
Borestone 
beginners. 
and profitable 


Cumberland, Wis. 


Helpful 
are in the bus iness and those 
planning to go in. 
copy or $1 for 6 henaan: 


Write Dept. C 


SILVER FOX NEWS | 
38 W. 34th St. 








“Country Club LIVE DECOYS, SMALL English Calls, $2.50 each 
Mallards, pair $3; trio, $4.50. Trained with as iy 
and to answer artificial call, Will ship Cc, O. 
Cc. G. Coffman, K.6, Carthage, D1. 10- 3 
MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed—Write for special 
-— ———_——- prices. September delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, 
ATTEND Aitkin, Minnesota. 6-12 





FOR SALE: MALLARD decoys, perfect type $3 per 
pair. Roy Wilkinson, Mt. Ayr, Iowa, 

MALLARD DUCK FEATHERS we buy. Shoff Tackle 
Co., Kent, Wash. 








ENGLISH CALL DUCKS, trio $5, James Cox, Belle 
Plaine, lowa. 


Fishing Tackle 


The “W" SWIMMER 


A new all metal casting and trolling bait, also 
for deep water fishing. It gets the big ones. 
know. Sent postpaid on receipt of $1. 


H. W. SPOONER 


4444 Xerxes Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ROD MAKING MATERIAL—Tonkin bamboo, glued 
sticks," fittings, ete., for fly, bait, surf and sea rods. 
Prices reasonable. Make your own rods and _= save 
money. Hoag Fly & Tackle Co., 5310 Templeton St., 
Los Angeles, California. 
FISHERMEN: FOOL FISH and hold ’em with Fletch- 
er’s Camoutlaged ‘‘Tug’’ Leaders. Our special proc- 
ess does the trick! 9$5c¢ each, 3 for $1.00. Dandy fish- 
bait formula Free! Fletcner-Fletcher, 1798 N. Lake. 
Pasadena, Calif. tf 
FREE BOOKLET “Fishing Experience of Noted An- 
glers."" Joe Welsh, Box 341, Pasadena, Calif. 10-tf 























Camera and Photo Supplies 








Seattle, 





45 to 60 foxes in from 
reader 
particulars. 


of 





Fox pups, 
dogs. 


Will play 
Robertson, N 








One 


“Donald Webster, 


male, 





MAKE MONEY in Photography. Learn quickly at 

home. Spare or full time. New plan. Nothing like 
it. Experience unnecessary. American School of Photog- 
raphy, Dept. 1288, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 1-12 


Old Coins 


RARE UNITED STATS and foreign coins, war medals 
and decorations, ~ .an Cent and catalogue 10c. 
Alexis Mengelle, Co .ado Springs, Colorado. tf 


CALIF ORNIA | GOLD—Quarter size, 27c; half-dollar 
size, 53c; 2-cent piece and catalog, 10c. Norman 
Shultz, Box 746, Salt Lake City, Utah. 10-6 






























Birds and Animals 
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Birds and Animals" 


| Birds and Animals 








Wild 
Rabbits 





COTTONTAILS \//f 


Can furnish any number in season for restocking or 
coursing. Place cottontail orders now which can be 
shipped only in the late fall and winter months, can 
furnish Jacks at all times except in summer when 
the weather is hot. MY PRICES WILL INTER- 
EST vou. Live arrival guaranteed. Every cus- 
tomer satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 


Bob 





White 


Pheasants 
Partridges 
Quai! 

Wild Turkeys 
Deer 

Rabbits 


fowl. 


Wm.J.Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. R. F. D. No. 3 


The Mackensen Game Park 





Ornamental 
Geese and Ducks 








raim'| |GAME FARM 

Cranes : 

Swan . Order next season’s pheasant breed- 
ing stock now. Birds accustomed to their 
environment lay a greater number of 
fertile eggs than those purchased shortly 

Foxes before the breeding season begins. 

Raccoons Montcalm pheasants are plump, full 


of plumage. They are the kind that p 







Everything in wild animals, game, a” ne ee ee en 
fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- Write for desevintion and 
vate preserves and collections of fancy prices 


MONTCALM GAME FARM er 








Box B Rell sear Pa. Fe —= 


MONTCALM 


bodied, vigorous, and excel in brilliancy 





ro- 


ch- 




















BOB WHITE QUAIL 


Free 1929 Folder explains planting game preserves: 
letters from customers, including s ortsmen, 
clu s, game officials, ete. Delivery Decem: er 
to late April. Live arrival anywhere guar- 

anteed, any quantity. Largest producer 
America's BEST Game Bird. 
ORDER NOW 


M. E. BOGLE 
Meridian Miss. 


Big Moneyin 
Guinea Pigs 


We want men and women, boys and girls, everywhere 
to raise guinea pigs for us. Easy way to make extra 
money in spare time. No experience necessary as we 
show you how and BUY ALL YOU RAISE at 
high prices. Easily raised anywhere, very profitable. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK HOW TO START. 


Cavies Distributing Co., 3101 €. C. Sta, Kansas city, Mo. 


Breed squabs ed 


make money. 
by millions at higher 
prices than 
chickens, Write 
at once for two 
free books tell- 
ing — to do 
e is 48 
pages printed in colors,other 32 pages. Ask for eS Sand 4. 
You will be surprised Plymouth. Rock Squab Com- 
pany, 429 H Street, Melrose Highlands, Massa- 
chusetts. Established 23 years. ae hae 


RAISE BELGIAN HA HARES 


MAKE ‘BIG ‘MONEY—We. Supp aly Stock 


Eeslands $3 0 $3 each 
Giants $5 each. 























and Les ae followi: Seach New 2 for 


Be 
Belelan Hareg 
a page illustrated Fg cata 
also copy of 
raise skunk, mink, fox, etc., for ‘big ot Tall fo1 for 1 We Address 
OUTDOOR Missourt 





‘ENTERPRISE CO., Box Holmes Pa 
MUSKRATS—-ROCKY MOUNTAIN Breeders’ without 
_ doubt the largest and best colored musquash in the 
S. We can give immediate delivery. Rocky Moun- 
tain Fur Ranch, Ine., Saguache, Colo 


ALASKA MINKS, SUPER quality Northern Minnesota 
minks, Blue foxes, Alaska silvers. Best quality. 
Booking orders for fall delivery. Herculean Fur Farms, 


Comfrey, Minnesota. 1-3 


PAPPIO MASTER MINK, Seven generation carefully 
scientifically pen bred of best northern § parentage 
possible to obtain. Dr. Warta, Omaha, Nebr. 11-2 


FOR SALE: MINK, Squirrels, racoons, foxes, ferrets, 
muskrats, ginseng, rabbits, skunk, wolf pups, opos- 
sums. B. Tippman, Caledonia, Minn. 


a FUR RABBITS, Chinchillas. Flemish Giants, 
New Zealands. Booklet 10c. Maikranz Rabbitry, 
New Bethlehem, Pa. 


PEDIGREED DARK CHINCHILLA rabbits Bred 

does, $8; bucks, $4. Arthur Strauch, New Hamburg, 
Ontario, Canada. 10-2 
MINK: IMPROVED NORTHERN Mississippi Valley 

mink. Select stock. Cold Spring Fur Farm, Homer, 
Minn. 10-9 
FOR SALE: DARK Northern mink, raccoon, red foxes 

and Canadian geese. Joe Sandmeyer, St. James, 
Minn. 11-2 
» WILD ANIMALS CATCHING book, $1, 
Guide, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 





























Sportsman 











Indespensable to Experts and Amatuers 


AMERICAN TROUT- 
STREAM INSECTS 


By Lovts RHEApD 
Every up-to-date Fly and Bait An- 
gler should own this first and only 
work on its subject. The book con- 
tains colored plates of over one hun- 
dred insects trout — full 
charts, etc. $2.50 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 




















Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any type of 
bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale pri-es and prompt 
delivery from our large stocks at Clinton, Mass. 

Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle and Minneapolis. 


Free Catalog on Crown Pen Materials 


Crown Iron Works Co. naar 























Hun 
Skur 
solut 


plus 





| 





ters and 
Big,’ 


mail 
e money 
ive $4.00 
postage. 


Screw- 
Rabbits, | 
burrowing ani 
allowing fi 
back gu: ar 
each 
Free : 
THE GRABOW co. 
Franklin Square 


MECHANICAL ee | | PHEASANT EGGS 


Trappers: 
a Mechanical 

ik, and other 
Sold by 


| —LIVE BIRDS 





an ab- 

| RINGNECKS BLACKNECKS 
C.0.D All eggs from hardy northern grown Wild Trap- 
| ped birds from our 4500 acre game farms and 

shooting preserve. 
| Also supply breeders or birds for liberating and 
New York restocking game preserves and dead birds for 
table use during Fall and Winter shootings. All 








PHEA 


Ring 
breeding stock. 
try. Order 
Also Plain 
guaranteed. 


thing 
Wiscor 


SANTS, 
necks. 


sin. 


eges 
and 


CHINESE 
Extra >, 
Reared in Wisesmsia’e finest 
now i 
Bearded 
Otto 


Portage 


Box L, Lupton, Mich. 
Every- Wm. Mattison, Mgr. 








M | live birds shipped are wild trapped on order. 
Chines se- Mongolian | 
iueai || Grousehaven Game Farms 
game coun- 

delivery 
S. W. Long, Game Keeper 

















LIVE 


MUSKRATS, 


Jarge, 


pee ” eee Equipment _ 



























































































very dark Ranch and 
cation, live delivery Thompson 5 amined - a oa ss 
Fur Farms, Motley, City National ARCHE RY- mething new w to _make arrow. rom 
4, olay : ; our knock down sets. C ee l—of complete pplies 
tank, Staples, Minn. 10-4 also gives easy instructions on how to make fine bow 
LIVE MUSKRATS, $25.00 strings sent free.  Li-Craft Sport Products, 8802-136th 
per pair. Extra males, $15.00 St., Jamaica, N. 
per pair. Extra males $5 J t desti- } BOWS—ARROWS, and all raw materials Send for 
—, = Legg —_—— . Gibbs & | complete catalog. STEMMLER CO., Queens Village, 
0 reste é iN ’ 11-2 
SELECTED DARK peng R N beav- —__— _ 
er, chinchilla and i 3 guar- 
anteed. Alberta = appers gf As- Homesteads and Lands 
sociation, 112 C. P. Alta. 
mo | - - - 
FERRETS FOR DRIVING other AVOCADO Groves pay enormous 
game from their large or dividends. 100% or 
—_ Le gs 2 — ship | more. Largest planting in world—30,000 trees 
“ 9 7 ND Ge Soeat rund ee next 40 Ci ogg on 
s -RE} J , im- $5 } | 
2 a y 4 grounc oor, > to $500. asy terms, 
, ported. Fur surpasses mink or + world’s | Book FRE . Avecade Park Groves, O.L., , Miami, Florida 
future fur leader. Opportun Literature 
E. L. Morris, oO. B \ FEW THOUSAND acres seized 1 sold for 
rai a ; - ary it a dollar or two an acre - « almost nothir in 
- wenn gig lenin La = is noe 2 parcels of from one to a thousand aere each, they ar 
c = i: - Big Cr cae R aie cattered throughout Canada from Atlantie to Pacit 
— Se . ciate Beautifully situated huntir and 1g s, lal 
Ontario, Canada. = _ frontages, summer cottage ites, mining iin rn 
LABRADOR MINK r im- | forest lots, especially elected, fully described, and 
mediate delivery, ranc Referenc | offered on easy terms of $5 a month and upward You 
furnished. Worthington Casper, don’t have to be a millionaire to share in ¢ ida’s 
Wyoming. phenomenal progress You don’t have to be n id 
FLYING SQUIRRELS—| hand- | to benefit by Canada’s glorious health giving el 
some novelty. $5.00 rival This great land of opportunity is described 
cuaranteed. Wildwoods T xas tifully illustrated bocklet now in irse of prepa 
— - _ - The great D of the issue of this booklet ! 
SKUNKS EASILY RAISED—o ee cee, ee ee eee eee 4 
skunks, raceoc minks sting cat- | on our mailing ‘list and who will receive a 
alog 10c__ Shady For ‘are 2-3. | mediate ly on publication, A f copies will t 
MU SKRATS FOR SALE “Qual be mailed post-?7ree to new pplicants If 
ity’’ animals on ranching pair your name now, just tear out this ad and 1 
will start you. Wauseon Ohic us with your name and address, so that a e¢ 
sane a interesting 1929: booklet may be reserved f Tax 
THOROUGHBRED ROLLE R Canaries Sales Service, EKoom 607, 72 Queen St. W., T , 
“hoice breeding stock. singers Canad 
7 6tl : ~~ 0 ey a Ee 
Frank _Caduff,_317-16th_Ave. J. «| WILL DISPOSE OF % my Rainy Lake, Mir 
LIVE MUSKRATS Al Arrowhead = District, 120° “acre island mineral i 
berta stock, Delivery Fu immer resort meets in 60 a led one ‘ 
Farm, Rovte Susby, at $30 each. arranty dee ind = abstr gual 
— ee ° ing le r I 
MINK FOR SALE, ranct reque l M 
raised Write before Ranch HUNT & FISH rt at 
Wells. Minn. —————* 12 hs | hunting ae fishin ract is ready. Write for 
> : .. ‘Ie Kent Rea Cc Bl G 1 
FOR SALE: JACK and ¢ mu k- nid \ 
rats, racing turtles 11- Rapids, lich . 3 a 
_ me ?wRO eg $5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—5 acres fruit, poult 
FERRETS—SPECIAL Quality farm, river front, Ozarks; $100; hunting and fs 
__ guar nteed. Thos. nio. trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, Kans 
PHEASANTS, BANTAMS, chickens, | Kans = a eee . 
pet Harry Swinburne | CHOICE CABIN SITES. Man rap Lake, It I’ 
FERRETS, HAND TRAINED. D. $5 Region, Minnesota. $5 down, $5 monthly Hu 




















15e. oe 


fishing, trapping. Guy Chinn, 1534 Searle, Des 





Nora 


Springs, 


__Charle s Gallagher. 
MUSKRAT FARMS, 
Cc Coudres, Bloomingdale, 
FE IRE ETS—-BOOK 
Dalton, Wellsville, 
CANARIES FOR 


SALE 


Iowa, 





Moine 


——- Iowa, 
De EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY TO Profit in Cana- 
dian fishing end hunting lands. Descriptive list free 
Robinson, 33 Burris, Hamilton, Canada. 10- 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matte 
Rabbitry where located, particulars free Real Estate Salesmur 
Cc 507 Brownell, Lincoln, Nebr 11-2 
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Kennel 
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Kennel 





SPORTSMEN WHO ARE interested in a better class 

of Coonhounds, carefully trained and classified on 
wild game by expert handlers, should investigate our 
$200.00 dogs that are the kind of dogs you often hear 
about but seldom see. We also have good Coonhounds 
at $150.00 and $100.00 each, and we frankly admit 
that we cannot produce quality Coonhounds any cheaper. 
Lingorue Kennels, Box 3B, La Rue, Ohio 


FITS! IF YOUR Dog is having running fits, you should 
give him Fit-Rid-O at once. Ask your druggist and 
if he cannot supply you, write me inclosing postoffice 
money order for $2.00 and it will be mailed at once 
Don’t let your dog suffer with these awful fits Address 
W. F. Strayhorn Drug Company, 701 W. Chapel Hill 

St., Durham, North Coerolina 
RABBIT HUNTERS WHO are interested in a better 
class of Rabbit Hounds, carefully trained and cl i 
should investigate our 


fied by expert handlers, 
dogs that are the kind of Rabbit Hounds you 

















$75.00 
often 
hear about but seldom see. We also have good Rabbit 


Hounds at $50.00 and $40.00 each. 
tox 3C, La Rue, Ohio. 


COON HUNTERS. THIS dog is two years old, good 

size, open trailer, wide tireless hunter, treeing good, 
helped tree and catch 8 coons and a lot of opossums 
last season. Red bone English coonhound stock, no 
diseases or blemishes; stock proof, $20. buys. Ray 
Movdy, Paris, Te Tenn. 


FOR SALE LUI KE, a well known five year old coon- 

hound, the Kind that is seldom offered for sale this 
close to open season, O. K. in every way, over $150.00 
worth of coons caught from him last season, for $50.00 
on 20 days prepaid trial, Fred Harmon, B134, Cal- 
houn, Ga 


Lingorue Kennels, 














NOTICE! NOW IS Your Chance to buy King, my A 
No. 1 cooner that strikes, trails and trees with the 
best. Real fighter and killer. Fast open trailer and 


true treer. Hunts in swamps or hills. Priced right 
to sell on triale O. Holloway, Sedalia, Ky. Route 
No. 1. ___‘Béb4 
FOR SALE, 





HIGH classed pair of rabbit hounds, male 
and female, broke to field and gun, all day hunters, 
teady drivers and hole barkers, beautiful type, small 

dogs, if you buy them at $25.00, I pay express, shipped 

on trial. L B. Be idles, S602, Dyersburg, Tenn 


CHOICE SPRINGER PUPPIES. Sire Ch. Southwick 
Don. Flint of Avondale & Boghurst breeding through- 
out. Unbiased description and pedigree gladly furnished. 
It pays to pay for the pedigree G. Connellys 
Southwick Springer Kennels, Eastland, Texas. 
THE BLUE G iRASS FARM Kennels, Berry, Kentucky, 
offer for sale? Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 























Hounds Catalogue ten cents. tf 
25. PEDIGREED ELIGIBLE Beagles, farm raised, 

healthy, inciuding prize winners, brood bitches, 
thoroughly broken, and puppies and chows, wire haired 


terriers, all eligible. Devonshire Kennels, Bryn Mawr, 
IF YOU WANT a pair of real good coon, opossum 
and skunk hounds, buy Slip and Slide. They are 
three years old and will tree for anyone. Make me 
an offer Bob Sutton. F-6F Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Il OFFER FOR sale well t ned setters and pointers, 
bird dogs, also well trair 1 rabbit hounds. I ship 
Cc. oO. D. 6 days trial. cy the best first and see 
how I pay express. H. Hornsby, Middleton, Tenn. 
TRAINED GENTLEMAN'S SHOOTING dogs in Eng- 
lish, Irish, Gordon Setters and Pointers. Also puppies 
and young dogs ready for the field. Descriptive sales 
list free. Golden West Kennels, Dundee, Minn 12-2 


RABBIT HOUNDS, Gun and field broken, long eared 
type, Beagle, and Fox Hound Breeding, Routers and 


























stayers; $25.00 each. Ten days’ trial. Catalogue Free. 
Riverview Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. a 
50 BEST RABBIT hounds $20 each, Beagles $25. Fu 





sizes, 
satisfaction. 


trained not gunshy. All 
dogs $12.50. Full hounds, 
Decatur, Ill 

ENGLISH FOXHOUNDS, DOGS and pups, registered; 
from real fox and wolfhound _ stock. Will register 
dogs in buyer’s name, Stamps for photos. Carl Holte, 
Blair, Wis. 


GREYHOUNDS 


colors, partly tov | 
Blanks Kennels, 








GROWN STOCK and pups, imported 


blood lines. If looking for good stuff and = speed 
I have it. Prices reasonable. L. Lundvall, Boxholm, 


Towa. 
FOR SALE, 


as good as lives, 





A NO. 1 four year old coon hound bitch, 
deposit $45.00 with the agent for 
trial, I pay express, Jean Vaughn, D53, Mayfield, Ky 
SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES, black and _ white, 
whelped June 20. Eligible to American Kennel Club 
Priced reasonable. yeorge Summerfield, Toledo, Ohio. 
FOXHOUNDS—BEAR, CAT, Coyote trained Also 
sporting Spaniel, well trained, thorough retriever, 
$100.00. Yameasca Farm, Sheridan, Qregon. 
IKISH WATER FEMALE, 14 months old, 
on ducks Good type, all papers for 
Dr. ae L. Franklin, Greeley, Colo 
TRISH TERRIER PUPPIES, 
Litter of Scottish puppies. 
Paso, Texas. Rural Delivery. 
RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS, 
dogs. Extremely large high class registered strains. 
E. B. Kulbeck, Havre, Mont. 
BEAUTIFUL PEDIGREED NEWFOUNDLAND pup- 
pies. Real Xmas gift for baby. Lone Cedar Farm 
Kennels, Hartsville, Indiana. 
ENGLISH AND IRISH setter pups, 











nicely started 
registration, 





reduced prices on females 
Altura Kennels, El 





PUPPIES and matured 








eligible males $15; 





females $10; also one Police bitch, $15. Harley 
Everett, Atkinson, Nebr. 
COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK, rabbit hounds, black, 


tans, blueticks, 
Herrick, Tl. 
PAIR REGISTERED RUSSIAN Wolfhounds. 
to catch coyotes, $30. Hugo Landgraf, 
PURPLE RIBBON BRED Foxhound pups, $15. each. 
Robert Davidson, Osceola Mills, Penna, Route 2 
HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS cheap. Supplies. 
Catalogue. Kaskennels, K-61, Herrick, MDlinois. 
ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES registered, catalog 10c. 
Challenger Kennels, Box 10, Jackson Center, Ohio. 12-3 
FOR SALE: ONE hundred hounds, all kinds 
Freeman’s Riverside Kennel, Vandalia, Il 


redbones ; helen, trial. Joe Sarver, 





Trained 
Hayward, Wis. 














cheap. 








DOGS ARE IDEAL Christmas gifis to men, women 
and children. We are now accepting orders for im- 
mediate shipment or Christmas delivery on thorough- 
bred, pedigreed QOorang Airedales, Lingorues, Coon- 
hounds, Foxhounds and Rabbit Hounds, All dogs shipped 
subject to approval with safe delivery and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Trained dogs $50.00 to $200.00 each. Pup- 
$25.00 to $50.00 each. Lingorue Kennels, Box 3, 
Rue, Ohio. 








COON HUNTERS: THIRTY Bluetick Cooners, Extra 
_ Water and swamp Hunters, Fifty Black Tan, Redbone, 
Combination Fur Hunters, Tree and “a Barkers. 


Wen Old Cooners, 
We pay express 
P *ho me fre e 


Started Dogs, Price 
Dogs tested before shipping. - 


$25.00 up. 
Catalogue, 





s f River View Kennels, Ramsey, III 
FOR 


SALE, DRIVER, one of 

year old coonhounds; wide hunter, open trailer, water 
worker and true tree barker; the kind that trees them 
before they dens 1f you buy him, I pay express* shipped 
on trial at $50.00. L, B. Beadles, S614, Dyersburg, 
Tenn. _ 


Tennessee's best four 








7% you TAKE no chance when you 
deposit $50.00 with your agent for trial on Ranger, 
a four year old coonhound that gets them in swamps 
or hills, runs no foolish trails, day or night. I pay 
express. Jean Vaughn, D54, Mayfield, Ky 
FOR SALE, MY 2 year old nicely started full blooded 
coonhound, trees like a four year old, helped to 
run, tree and fight a large number of coons and 
opossums last season; $20.60 buys him. c & BD; 
D. D. Scott, D86, Calhoun, Ga. 
RABBITHUNTERS, IF YOU are willing to pay for a 
first class pair of rabbithounds, 2 and 2% years of 
age, medium size, male and female, broke to gun and 
field, deposit $30.00 with agent, I pay express. Jean 
Vaughn, D84, Mayfield, Ky. 
COONHUNTERS, [ OFFER for sale my four year 
old still trailer, guaranteed to tree 90% uptrees, his 
fast, quiet work gives a coon no chance to den; if you 
buy Tip, I pay express. L. B. Beadles, S626, Dyers- 
burg, Tenn 
ARKANSAS BEST 

















HUNTING _ hounds. Extra fine 
selections of coon hounds and combination hunters; 
also pups and purtly trained heunds. Champion rabbit 
hounds $25. Ten days trial. Ed Ferguson, Booneville, 
Ark. 
COON POSSUM SKUNK hounds, 3 to 6 years open 
trailer, $50 each. Beecher and Nellie, big fine 
lenion white, all aroune tree dogs. Coming 6 yrs. $150. 
10 days trial. Cure blues. Blanks Kennels, Decatur, II. 
FOR SALE, SPOT and Lady, a beautiful pair of trained 
rabbithounds, 2% vears old, all day hunters, good 
trailers, and love the gun, for $27.50 on 15 days pre- 
paid trial. Fred Harmon, B132, Calhoun, Ga. 
YOUR PUPPY WANTS supplied We have or can 
procure the finest puppy of any desired breed most 
reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, 
Federal aod Fifty Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 
SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES 














registered, working 





parentage. Liver and white even markings, moder- 
ately priced considering quality. Hermosa Kennels, 
Federai and Fifty Fifth, Denver, Colo. 
PEDIGREED SCOTTISH TERRIER puppies. Quaint, 


_game to the core, vermin exterminators. The biggest 
little dog alive. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty 
Fifth, Denver, Colo. 12-2 
SPORTSMAN, LET ME ship you my broke pair rabbit 
hounds, no faults whatever; male and female, trial, 
$25. Love Bradley, Box 431, Springfield, Tenn 
HUNTERS, I WILL sell my finished coon hound at a 
quick sale, and guarantee him to do the work. Trial. 
Love Bradley, Box 431, Springfield, Tenn. 
SPRINGER SPANIELS. A _ beautiful daughter of Dual 
Champion Flint of Avendale in whelp, also other 
females. Lakeland Kennels, Olivia, Minn. 
POINTER PUPS, WHELPED June tenth. Not eligible 
to register but well bred hunters. Price $10. F. A 
Martin, El Dorado Springs, Mo. 


FOR SALE MY pair of long eared rabbit hounds, 




















broke 

to field and gun, $20 buys them on trial. Robert 
Sutton, Little Rock, Arkansas. F-70 
FREEMAN RIVERSIDE KENNEL. For sale one 


hundred rabbit hounds, good drivers and field broke. 
$14 and $17 guaranteed. 
REGISTERED POINTERS; 

trained dugs, $10 up. 





SETTERS. Puppies; 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Robert 














Fry, Mt. Vernon, Tl. 

BEAUTIFUL IRISH SETTERS, four months old, 
eligible. Terry of Boyne breeding. $25. S. Gucker, 

Glasgow, Mont. 

SALE: LLEWELLYN PUPS reasonable. Kind you 
wished you owned. Photo, particulars. Roy Gedatus, 
Eyota, Minn. 

HUNTING DOGS AND puppies for sale. quarantee 
satisfaction. W. L. Hicks. Pyatt, Ark 12-2 





MANY TRAINED FOXHOUNDS on trial. 
dogs. Blanks Kennels, Decatur, Il. 

REAL RAT AND rabbit hustlers C. O. D. $5. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


Also young 








Ohmert, 





Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) 
By Er M. Shelley 


(Author of ‘‘Big-Game Hunting with Dogs,’’ etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride— 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 


Boy’s Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., the Field Trial Win- 

ning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 

This Training Book is incomparably the most up-to- 

date, practical, easy and common-sense work ever written 

on Breaking all kinds of Bird Dogs and Retrievers. 
Dr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 

The Easiest, Quickest and Most Natural Way to Break 





Your Dog. 

Descriptive and Pictured Chapters en Inexpensive Ken- 
nel Making and Training Appliances; Also Simple Dog 
Doctoring. 

Paper Cover, $1.50: Cioth Cover, $2 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 





Kennel 
ARKANSAS HOUNDS HUNTED and trained in 
Ozark Mountains of Arkansas, Extra high class 


straight coonhounds $75.00; No. 1 coonhounds $50.00; 
extra high class combination tree hounds $40.00; No. 1 
combination tree hound $30.00; extra high class fox- 
hounds $75.00; No. 1 foxhounds. $50.00; high class deer 
hounds $50.00 and $75.00; average deer hounds $30.00; 
mixed breed hounds $25.00 and $35.00; old tree hounds 
$25.00; champion rabbit hounds $15.00; youngsters, any 
breed, $10.00 each. Ailowed 10 day trial. Reference 
and list free. T. Bradley, Alma, Arkansas. 10-3 
GET RID OF hook, round and tape worms quickly and 

surely with Stegenga’s combination capsule tablet 
wormer, $1.25. RUNNING-BARKING FITS cure, $2.00. 
Both fine for grown dogs or puppies. Safe, sure, and 
guaranteed. Money back quickly, if either one fails. 
Don’t let that good old dog of yours suffer longer. 
A. F. Stegenga, Dept. 17, Portland, Michigan. 9-4 
70 POLICE PUPPIES 

domestic breeding by 
$12.50; males $20; 
References 








Papers to register. Imported and 
Nephew of Strongheart; females 
white pups $40. Bred females $65. 
furnished. Shipped anywhere C. O. D. on 
approval. Thomas Dailey, Hannaford, N Dak. 11-6 


HUNTERS TAKE NOTICE — HUNDRED hunting 

hounds for sale; bluetick, redbone, black and tan, 
spotted, colors, good hunters, good in water. Will tree 
and stay treed. I give 12 days’ trial. Catalog, photo 
free V. Langdon, Dressor, Llinois. tf 
BEAGLES, SETTERS, POINTERS, Fox hounds; stud 

dogs, brood bitches, grown youngsters ready to train. 
Pups of each breed ready to ship and train. Stud dogs, 
each bred at public stud. Photos 6c stamps. Stanford 
Kennels, Bangall, N. 


THOROUGHBRED LLEWELLYN, Irish, English, Gor- 
don Setters, pointers, Irish spaniels, Chesapeake re- 
trievers, pups and trained dogs; describe kind wanted; 
enclose 6 cents description lists. Thorobred Kennels, 
Atlantic, Iowa. tf 
I OFFER FOR SALE THE BEST COON, skunk and 
oppossum hounds in the south, I pay return express 
charges if not satisfied. Trial. Write me your wants. 
H. Hornsby, Middleton, Tennessee. 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, 
trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly-coated rat- 
tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. tf 
FOR SALE—ARKANSAS long-eared coon, 
skunk, fox, deer, wolf and rabbit hounds. 
shipped on ten days trial. W. B, Peters, 
Mena, Arkansas. 
FOR SALE: SPRINGER Spaniels, experienced workers. 
Young dogs ready to be shot over. Also puppies bred 
for work or show. Minot Spaniel Kennels, Minot, N. D. 
10-3 
PEDIGREED, AIREDALE puppies, males $15; 

















breeder, and 








opossum, 
All dogs 
Box 254, 








CLASSY, 





females $10. Prompt service, safe delivery, guar- 
anteed. Guy Dille, Ridgeway, Ohio. 
AMERICAN WATER SPANIELS, Registered puppies 


from trained hunters and retrievers. Rimrock Kennels, 
Box 87, Des Moines, Iowa. 10-5 
HIGH CLASS FOX, Wolf, Deer, Coon hounds: a few 
still trailing coon and varmint dogs, 22 years a ship- 
per, J. KR. Stephens, Marshall, Ark. 10-3 
GREYHOUNDS—REGISTERED PUPS and grown dogs 
of fastest racing stock. Stocking, 904 Hennepin 
Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
REGISTERED ENGLISH SETTER dogs, highly bred, 
farm raised. We guarantee satisfaction. Willis A. 
White, Geneva, New York 3-10 


























IRISH WATER SPANIELS. Working strains with 
type and brains for sale and at stud. Montasula 
Kennels, Missoula, Mont. 9-6 
IRISH TERRIERS, PEDIGREED. Best bloodlines, ete. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Alba Elkins, Route 3, 
Kokomo, Indiana. 
SPRINGER SPANIELS—WORLD’S leading - strains, 
prices reasonable. Siemers Resort, Aitkin, Minne- 
sota. 11-6 
SAVE YOUR VALUABLE dog. 100% effective dis- 
temper cure $3. Dr. E. Linker, Goodrich, N. D. 





BEAGLES, RABBIT, 
puppies C. O. D. trial. 


COON hounds. Fox terrier 
Plowman, Lakewood, Ill. 11-2 
COCKER SPANIEL. CHOICE Puppies, straight Obo 
breeding. H. M. Butler, Villard, Minn. 11-3 
SPRINGER SPANIELS FOR sale, two to six months 
11-3 














old. J. H. Fargo, Abilene, Kans. 

POLICE PUPS FOR sale. Blue ribbon’ winners. 
Arthur Anson, Mose, N. D 

POINTERS, SETTERS, CHESAPEAKES 


cheap. Bill 
McGirk, Everett, Wash. 10- 
GREAT DANES, registerable. Tanana Kennels, Steam- 
boat. Springs, Colo. 11-6 
HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. Trial Dixie Kennels, 
A8, Herrick, Ill. 
HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. 
AS, Herrick, Til 
200 BROKE HUNTING hounds—on trial. Oco Kennels, 
Oconee, Ill. 11-2 











Trial, Dixie Kennels, 











Indian Curios 


ARROWS, $1.60; Hatbands, Headbeads, 
atch fobs, $1.00; Dozen Selected Arrowheads, $2.75; 
Moccasins, Belts, $4.50. _Birchbark Canoe and cata- 
logue, 25c. ‘‘Everything Indian.’’ Den Curios. Pre- 
historic Relics. Blankets. Costumes. Chief Flying 
Cloud, Dept. O. L., Harbor Springs, Mich. 7-@ 





Bow, $2.50; 
Ww 








PREHISTORIC INDIAN RELICS—Old beaded Indian 
trappings, rare old guns, pistols, swords, daggers, 
beautiful mineral specimens, fossils, pioneer dishes. 
Illustrated lists, ten cents. N. E. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 


ALL ABOUT AIREDALES 


By R. M. Palmer, A. B. 
The best seller of all Airedale books. Every Airedale 
owner needs it for constant reference. Illustrated. A 
book of general information valuable to dog lovers and 
owners, breeders and fanciers, illustrated from selected 
photographs of = 4 ag and rare scenes. 

rice, C , $2; Paper, = 20. 





Sutboor Mo IFe BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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Heads, animals, birds and fish moun- 
ed; skins tanned and made into rugs 
and ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs 
etc., for sale. List. All supplies for tax 
idermists, head forms, glass eyes, etc, 
We e buy and sell scalps, horns, raw furs, a 


M. J. HOFMANN 


BROOKLYN,N. Y. 

















ACU 





Makes old guns like new 
Easily applied with a brush. 
ew WETHOD | No heating is necessary. 
Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for 


ae New Method Gun Bluing Co. 


Straight Line Loading Tool 


WillSize Shells Straight and 
Seat Bullets True 


Dept. 0-12 





Powder Measures 





GLASS EYES 


for BIRDS and ANIMALS. Complete 
line of taxidermists’ and furriers’ supplies 
i , EVERYTHING. Big- 
-_ stock in the world. Finest qua.its ,1 w- 
Write TODAY for ba “REE 
Catalog No. 14 N. W. School of Taxidermy, Dept. 14, Omaha, Nebr. 





30 Years’ Experience. 


TAXIDERMISTS 
FURRIERS TANNERS 


We guarantee to 
— also in artistic workmans 
L. McFADDEN @ SON 
3024 West Sond Ave. 


oe, you in 
ip. 


Denver, Colo. 





SELLING OUT LAST SEASON’S 
STOCK REGARDLESS OF COST 
Mounted and polished Buffalo Horns, and 
be ag that will 


be attractive 


Oo. R. CILBERT, Taxidermist, 
Lander, Wyo. 





and Virginia white tail deer heads. 
y the Standard Museum Methods of taxidermy. 





of scalps to mount 


» heads, Alaska 


killed elk heads; 
heads; buffalo and 
Mountain mule deer 
Selected stock newly 


Reference over 
this magazine 
what you are 


satisfaction guaranteed. Edwin 


Unionville, On- 
tf 


moose, elk, , moun- 
mule deer, white 


also all kinds 


» heads you now nore. 


Duty free. Safe 
gue oa 25 
8. Edwin 


Ontario. tf 





NOTICE—TAXIDERMISTS—FU RRIERS- 
° i . Par ; Money—write for 
books ever printed 





— Fox Fur 


Manufacturers, 
wooden dec oy 
(sample card) 


Halladay St., Jersey 


7-6 


e Tug. :, Mounted 
Killed near 


‘blemish and has all 

especially fine with no 

i131 W. 8th St., 
1 





TAXIDERMISTS—MOUNT YOUR 


specimen right. We 


Mahogany and 
Heads. Lac- 


circular of sup- 


Williamsport, 
11-3 











MANUFACTURE the most 


and artificial 


skulls sil rug work that have ever been produced. Arti- 


list on request. 
Co ‘ville, Wash. 


» heads and fur 


‘work on request. 
Colville, Wash. 





have that life- 
most discrim- 


Shelly, Minn. 





TAXIDERMIST HEADS MOUNTED on paper forms or 


Paul Ziesman, 
10-2 





mounted. Anything. 


, 331 8, State, 





to life mount- 


Tanning Co., Dead- 





TAXIDERMISTS’—FURRIERS’ 


Write for 


, Ohio. 6-12 





Shop, Nevis, 











ington hammer 10-32 full, 


double muzzle loader engraved, 


good condition, $18, Rem- 
good condition, $18. Win- 
condition $7.50. 9 gauge 
35 » £00d condition, 


good condition, 





sporters, using 


22 inch barrel, 


for I buy, sell 
sporting goods. 


Detroit, Mich 





Lyman 48 sporting 
i Perfect condition, $60. 
Tarpon rod and reel. Thi 
Ill. 


sporiing stock, 


regulation sight, web 


Will trade for 
, Great Lakes, 





52 WINCHESTER, SLING 
C. Johnson, 1721 No. 8th St., 


and palm rest perfect, $25. 


y with mounts, 
Boise, Idaho. 





SPECIAL COLLECTION FINE 
i list. J. 





mounted per- 


Henry, Mason, IIl. 





The OVR-UNDA Gun 


for trap or field—the greatest improvement in a sporting 
gun ina generation. Circular on request. 


38 South Street, Boston 


BAKER & KIMBALL 


Scales-Bullet Molds 
Sizer and Lubricators 


COMPONENTS 


Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 














SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE 


Foraccurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, 
bullet moulds, swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper 
and cast a xs Boas repairs, ee and special shells, 
sights fitte now your wa 

YANKEE *SoeCiaLry COMPANY, mBS1E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 


Wilmington Delaware 
























Closing Out Entire Stock of Genuine 








QUAIL SHOOTING BROWNINGS 2 


barrel automatic, is the 


Standard Round barrel, $52.5 
Type one gun engraved, $67.5 
Springs, Colo, 


MAUSER AND MANNLICHER RIFLES 
SAUER SHOTGUNS 
Lowest prices in the U. S. Send stamp for list. 


BAKER & KIMBALL 38 South Street, Boston 


















1127 17th Street 


FISHING 
TACKLE 


Guns and Ammunition 


NO CATALOGS 


STEUCK 


KINDS OF REPAIRING 
Denver, Colorado 


Imported English Dry Flies 








Remington 


SELL PARKER 10 gauge 
loaded shells, $25; Remington 
choke, $35; Lefever pre-war 
shells, $65; new Winchester 
good used, $30; Remington 
double 12 tammerless 
hammertess 12 double long 
shells, factory new, $35; used 
new and used high power 
and 10 gauge shotguns. Send 
list and eatslog, 10c. N. P 





“The American Rifleman’’ 





devoted exclu- 
includes 











2133 


SALE 45-90 WINCHESTER, $2 


1295 Winchester, $25.00. 


32 Webley & Scott Automatic 
ley & Scott Revolver, i 
Hammerless, Blued, $17.5 
Ammunition. Cartridges oa 
Cypress St., Phila. Pa 








for 50 
lin Sp 
THREE I 
Under, $165; Merkel Ov r-U n der, 
sarrel, $250; Krag Rifles, 
$10.50. Sloans, 88 Chamb rs_ St. St. m 


20 GAUGE WINCHESTER r 
latest 
shells. Like new, good gun. 
pert, Alabama. 


double barrel hammerless. 


Sarrel hammer guns, $10, Americs 
years. Send 10c, for bi 
Ampere, 1 





ing Goods, 











SARREL GI 


Ss, 








inch barrels, full choke, 





FOR SALE: ONE of tl 





made, 12 ga, about 7% 


inlaid. Price, $1,000. Leonard 
Rockford, Ill 





PARKER 16 GAUGE, G 
13%-3-6%, New condition. 
with 200 shells. Thos. Be armore, § 


WIMBLETON MATCH B. 


G. 





1895 Winchester carbine 


Clifton, 620 W. 18th St., 





a0. 





SHOTGUNS ON MONTHLY 














sample copy of 
to you in fre- 
magazine is the 


Association 


such 
will person- 


Rifleman sub- 
in ask ng for 


Barr Build- 
tf 


er $225: 8 
r, new, $65 
10 " $65 
1 ca $70 
rearms list, 
4 n blued 
inct r'ray 
open eavy 
inch, $1.50 
Good Ain- 











he finest Ca 

















FOR SALE: WINCHESTER “25. 5 


new, perfect inside, 
eare Oscar Erickson, 





OVERSTOCKED 30-06 € ~ CAIRRIDG: b S, 
$3: 


32-40, $2.50; 45 Aut., 
0. Amsttz, Ransom, 





GUNSMITHING, 
Duplicate parts made. James 
dise_Kd., Swampscott, Mass 
SUPER FOX TWELVE long 
chambered three inch shell, 
Waite, Quincy, Ill 
MAXIM SILENCER WANTED 
or 30-30 Winchester. Joseph 
ton, New Jersey. 














RESTOCKING, SI 








“‘Schoenauer Cc artridg 

















; eee feet 





NEW BROWNING 12 





barrel, full, $45. 


rauge ¢ 

















GUNSMITHING, 


puilding. J. J. Henry, 











SKILLED 
Mason, I 














The Modern Rifle 


An_ up-to-the-minute 


dealing with strictly modern weapons and 


tneir loads. 


By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D. 
and 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, 


193 pages; Cloth, $1.25, 
$1.75, postpaid. Address 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 
DENVER, COLO. 





» s li 
model Win- 
sather case, car- 
i Wi 
entirely ne 
r Also n 


italog Western 


Trap I 





Baker Smitt 
Paneain 4 
2argain prices 


D new! Lyman 


‘olt reve Ivers, 
cylinder rifle 








target 


9-6 

$2.50; extras, 
H urner , 1600 
11-2 

$1.00 up. 


John Park- 


Sen 
Auburn, 





postpaid; Leather, 


_ 10-3 
you one to 
O-we-go, N. Y 
tf 

Literature for 


Detroit, Mich 





Please stat 
11- 





trade. Charl 



















































































_Books and Magazines 


Be 


Outdoor Life 


Books and Magazines 








furfist- Game 


Harding’s Magazine This 


beings 
none other than A. 


FISHING, 


news stands. 





| Name 
| Address 





FUR-FISH-GAME 


magazine is now one of real PLEASURE AND PROFIT, 
g an old publication with change of name and enlarged by 
R. Hardi 
it the most talked of and fastest growing in the 
Containing 80 to 100 pages, 
TRAPPING, 


departments:—The Gun Rack; Dogs; Coon Hunting; Fur Raising; 
Roots and Herbs; Auto-Travel and C amp; Fish and Tackle; Wood- 
craft; The Fur Markets; The Trap Line; The Question Box. 


Published monthly; $2.00 a year; 25 cents copy. On sale at 


SPECIAL GET-ACQUAINTED OFFER—SIX MONTHS 50 CENTS 
FUR FISH-GAME, 172 East Long St., Columbus, Ohio 





arding, whose years of experience is making 
field of sports— 
stories and articles on HUNTING, 
ETC., each issue well illustrated with 








TALES OF WILD TURKEY HUNTING 
By Simon W. Everitt 

The finest book ever published on wild 
turkey. History, habits, twelve thrilling 
stories told by famous veteran hunter. 
Finely printed; cloth bound; 170 pages; 
12 photos. One dollar brings a copy. 
A great book bargain. Send now. W. C. 
sanctton, 407 Pontiac Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


PROSPECTING WHILE HUNTING 


Fascinating apd profitable, easy methods for sure de- 
tection of gold, silver and 20 other minerals; simply 
explained for the inexperienced, $1.50. i to suc- 
( fully pan for gold, $1. toth for $2. TRIANGLE 
SPECIALTY 847-16th &t., Santa Monica, Calif 


3 





Pictures and ‘Postcards 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
50 cents each postpaid 








Grizzly bears, brown 

he irs, black bears, polar 

bears and cubs. Bull 

moose, cow moose, baby 

moose. Caribou, rein- 

deer, elk, deer, fawn, 

antelope, mountain sheep 

and goats, cougar and 

, cubs. Musk-ox, buffalo, 
~~ agua. Wolf, coyote, ot- 


ter, marmot, porcupine, 


opossum, beaver, fox, hare. Alligator, turtle. 
Seals, walrus. Eagles, baby eagles, blue 
grouse, a Chinese pheasants, ducks 
jays, owls, alifornia quail, gulls, leaping 
salmon. ace scenery, big trees, moun- 
tains, glaciers, ice-caves. All genuine contact 
photographs. 5x7, 50 cents each; 8 x 10 En 
largements, $1.00 each, postpaid. 


H. L. DILLAWAY, 2617 Boylston Ave., North, Seattle, Wash. 





_Trapping 





Mr. Trapper 


Did you ever hear of ater snare? Do you 
know that one of them on a stream will take every 
otter nd mink that passes, going either up or 
dewn stream Gets them whether they are in th 
vater when they come to the snare, or on the bank. 
Send me your address and I will show you, 


G. F. SCHENFIELD 


Y 
PPERS : 
OF 
th 
Trappe rs everywhere for Fox 


nd wante 


kine od. $1.06 
'SATISI ACTION OR YOUR 


Box 37- H 


HAWK Traps, Live 
Single Grip coil spring traps in 
Humane Traps that kill any fur animal from 
bear One size fur stretchers that will 
from a weasel to a _ wolf. Trap tags. 
catalogue, W. A. Gibbs & Son, Dept 


122 5th St., 


Lewiston, Ida. 











r't compete with modern 
without modern B/ 
NIMAL SCENTS 
Us 
Skunk* 
ABSO- 










sst baits known 
Ce »yote, Coon, Mink, 

) per bottle, Postpaid. 
ONEY BACK. 

BERYL, UTAH 


Muskrat Trap 





Expert 
Bobcat 
LUTE 
R. S. OAKES, 


GIBBS MAKES 
igger ‘Traps 
- size r 
a weasel to a 
take any hide 
Send for free 
E-35, Cheste 
FOX—BEST AND easiest fox 
ica. Make trapping pleasure 
and them when all other 
fifty cents postpaid. 


Cecil Atkinson, 
dan, North Dakota. 


i 
NINE FOXES IN one 
that used my methods. 
coon or skunk. Trapping 
E. A tabrook, Pittsfield 
LE ARN FOX TRAPPING. I have a 
from all others that gets the slyest. 
ground or ten feet of snow. I guarantee 
F. Q. Bunch, Welch, Minn 
NEW LIVE ANIMAL Trap for 
mink, fox, rabbits 


opossum, 
Rowell, Box 195, Newburgh, N. 








used in Amer- 

instead of hardship 

systems fail. Method 

Sox 446A, Man- 
i 


set ever 


get 








day is the record of en man 
One set takes every fox, 

methods guaranteed. Write 
Vermont 











system different 
Works on bare 
fox or no pay. 

11- 





racoon, 
Morse 


skunk, muskrat, 
ete. $5 each. 





Miscellaneous 








Direct from makers. 
Ideal sporting mater- 


Harris Tweed ic" weritcies'c: 


Samples free. Newall, 87 Stornoway , Scotland 










































WE, ARE SEEKING a sportsman or ‘profensional 
hunter with sufficient funds and who is willing to 
take an active part as a principal with the leading big 
game hunting organization of the North. We are well 
established but under financed if you have £20,000.00 
or backing for that amount references can be exchanged 
and ou. offer explained. Curiosity seekers please refrain 
from replying. Springfield 30-06, care the Editor, Box 
100 12-2 
THE WORST ENEMY of man is an irritated, con- 
gested or enlarged Prostate Gland. Four out of five 
men over forty, have prostratie trouble and weakness of 
bladder. Various nervous and mental symptoms and 
many chronic affections are directly due to prostatic 
trouble. My new remedy, simple, harmless and conven- 
ient, insures speedy relief. $1 proves it. Dr. G, H. 
ebertz, 47 Bobertz B'dg __Detroit Mich 
BOATS MORE POPUL AR | than ever. Be up to date, 
build your own boat during your spare time this win- 
ter using our knock-down materials and save money. 
55 mew designs Send 250 for 1929 catalog. Brooks 
Boat Co., Inc., Dept. 41, Saginaw West Side, Michigan. 
i 10-3 
MIRRORS RESILVERED AT Hom: Costs less 5 cents 
per square foot; you charge 75 cents Immense profits 
Plating autoparts, reflectors, tableware, stoves, refinishing 
metalware, ete, Outfits furnished. Details Free. Write 
Sprinkle, Plater, 520, __ Marion, Indiana. 11-3 
GENUINE BUFFALO used overcoats in serviceable 
condition, $12.50; better grades, $25, and $37.50. 


Will send CC. O. D. on 


Gunder on, Erhard, Minn, 


receipt of $1.00. George B. 











































































MEN—INTERESTED OBTAINING information about 
_work romantic, wealthy South America, write for free 
list. Good pay. Scuth American Service Bureau, 14,600 
Alma, Detroit. Mich, 
FOR SALE: TWO ineew bunches of Peacock tail feath- 
ers for $10 Sesides fans these would make other 
articles for a_ gift hop. Jessie S, Jones, 
Ala. 12-2 
PATENTS HIG HE ST. REFERENCES: Best results. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St. Washington, D. C. tf 
NAME PLATES FOR Dog ravens neatly stamped with 
any name and address 25¢ each; 5 for $1.00 (rivets 
free) _Smith Supply € Co., Box -B . Palmerton, Penna. 
COON HUNTE RS— —ABSOLI TE ¥ ~ the best hunting 
light on the market; 1200 foot inge, weighs 2 Ibs, 
and costs but $5. B. F. Gerred, Union. Grove, Wis. 
REAL HARRIS TWEED, Aris tocrat of. ~ Homespuns, 
direct from the makers by mail. Samples free. Any 
length cut. Newall, 87 Stornoway, Scotland, 7-5 
THE PILL _ THAT will—new wi restorative for men. 
Absolutely mazing results $1 proves it. Address 
Dr _ Bobertz, 4 16 sobertz de. Detroit, Mich. ae 
DETECTIVES EXCELLENT oP PORTI NITY Travel. 
Experience unnec " Particulars free. Write Amer- 
ican Detective System, 2190 Broadway, N. Y 12- 6 
FOR SALE: BUFFALO Skir_ overcoat in good con- 
dition. Will trade Arcola Hot Water Heater for good 
shotguns Dr. Robinson, Tyndall, _& D 
TOBACCO OR SNUFF habit cured orm pay! $1.50 
if cured Sent on trial! Frances Willard, 57 24% 
Lem n Grove, oe . llywood, C alif. tf 
LIQUOR OR DRUG habit cured or no pay! $2 if 
cured, Sent on trial. Georges Laboratories, Sta. C, 
Box 99, Ar les, lif. 
MINERAL RODS ON positively | all money back guar- 
antee if not satisfied. Write T. D. Robinson, Box 
68 _ C., Elgin, Texas 12-3 
BUY SE SLL TRADE, guns, binoculars Watches, dia- 
monds, gold, platinum. Sam Efron, 170 East 4th St., 
St Paul, Minn. 
TOBAC CO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no pay; $1.50 
if cured; remedy sent on trial. Superba Co., N-11 
Baltimore, "Md. tf 





OH, SHOOT! By Rex Beach 


An hilarious account of the sporting adven- 
tures and misadventures of two of America’s 
greatest humorists. Fred Stone and Rex Beach 
hunted bears together in Alaska and shot 
cougars in the Grand Canyon, became en- 
tangled with several tribes of Indians, and had 
a series of thrilling experiences, $3 postpaid. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


| Outdoor Recreation 


| 
| 


Miscellaneous 


~ HIKER’S CANE CHAIR 
(a=) 


af Ideal for hikers, campers, old 
—~—Fy 
S. 
| T 


people, mountaineers. Closed look- 
permanent umbrella seat, 





and serves as a sturdy cane; opens 
ed presents an ideal, comfortable 
seat for resting. 3. 
2. Folding pocket chair. Fits coat 
or hip pocket Light een less 
than one ppoend. ric 
Chair—cane. Seat in the handle, 
| made out of wicker. Large remov- 
able disk on the the end of the cane 





4 om prevents sinking on soft grounds. 
mboo, nickel plated material. 
Price $5. Hunting cane chair with 


made out of leather or strong canvas. 
Price $5 
FLASHLIGHT—NEEDS NO BATTERY 
generates its own juice. Convenient vest 
pocket size, brilliant light, elegant, 
durable, always ready for use. Price, 
mailed, $6. 


Ant Lellep 
Box 388 
San Francisco, Calif. 





CAMPCRAFT 


How to Make a Log Cabin 
How te Make a _ Fireplace 
How to Use Balloon Silk 
Leather Working ........ 
Camp Craft Methods x 


With Blue Prints and Direetions. 
















Send Stamps to 


“Security Sales Service, Falls City, Nebr.” 








A. J. O’BRIEN 

with whom is Associated M. E. ANDER- 
SON, Patent Lawyers and registered 
Solicitors. Practice in U. S. Courts. 
Mr. Anderson is an Electrical Engineer 
and was formerly Examiner in U. S. 
Patent Office. 

601-610 Interstate Trust Bldg., Phone Main 2853, Denver, Colo. 














8 ait Spring, Sizieati and Fall 
Why Not spend. Spring, Sun . insects? I bu 
; nuneirege of kings for collections. Sume wort 
© $7 each; simple outdoor work with my 
hesteadiiann, pictures, price-list. Send 10c (not 
stamps) for m illustrated tus before 
sending butte 
MR. SI INCLAIR, Dealer in Insects 
Dept. 22, Box 1424, San Diego, Calitornia 


DEER TAILS. Write us 
Jamison Company, 739 So. 


p82 FEMALE ot 












Ww ANT ED: 
The W. J. 

Chicago, Til. 

WANTED: 
__ Roehm, 


if you have 
California 


any. 
Ave., 
12-5 





GILIKE TRAILER—Camp or Chenango. A. 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 


€ CE RTIFIED DETAIL BLUEPRINTS of campers’ 


ment, See ad on page 59. 





equip- 








A STATEMENT 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 


ete., required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 

1912, of OUTDOOR LIFE-OUTDOOR RECREATION, 

published monthly at Denver, Colo., for October 1, 

1928. 

State of Colorado, 

County of Denver, 5° 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared J. A. MeGuire, 
who having, been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the editor, publisher and owner of 
the Outdoor Life-Outdcor Recreation and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 


management (and if a 
circulation) ete., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in ‘the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
editor, managing editor, and business 
Publisher, J. A. McGuire, Denver, Colo.; Editor, same, 
Denver, Colo.; Managing Editor, same, Denver, Colo. ; 
Business Manager, A. E. Cameron, Denver, Colo. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also immedi- 
ately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member must be given.) Outdoor Life Pub- 
lishing Co., Denver, Colo.; J. A. McGuire, Denver, Colo. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security hoiders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
names of the owners, stockholders, and 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as t» the circumstances and ccn- 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 


true statement of the ownership, 


daily paper, the 


the publisher, 
managers are: 


giving the 
security holders, 


said stock, bonds, or other securities than as _ so 
stated by him. 
(Signed) J. A. McGUIRE. 
Editor, Publisher and Owner. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of 
September, 1928. 
(Signed) JAMES F. GRIEST, 
(Seal) Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Jan. 16, 1929.) 








| 
| 




































Greatest 
Thrillin Radio * 


—will come with listening to 
the special Winchester Arctic 
Programs broadcast, through 
Westinghouse Stations, todis- 
tant points in the Far North. 


You will hear, flashing through the 
silent Arctic night, a word for the 
Oblate Fathers in an Eskimo Mission 
—another for the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police—or perhaps a mes- 
sage to the Byrd Expedition in the 


Antarctic. And, as you listen in, you will actually feel that you are living 
with these hardy fur-clad pioneers in the shadow of the distant Poles. 


Could you, at the same time, see into their cabins, igloos, huts or 
ships, you would probably find many of them well equipped with 
Winchester Rifles, Cartridges, Shotguns and Shells for Winchester 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition have always been companions 


to the pioneers. 


It is most appropriate, therefore, that Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
should sponsor these special programs, striving to serve, not only those 


afield, but those at home. 


Keep the accompanying schedule at hand or ask your local dealer in 
Winchester Guns and Ammunition for a copy of our folder giving 
complete schedule and description of the Arctic Programs. 
for our booklet—“The Game —The Gun— The Ammunition’’— of 
value to all who shoot or who are interested in this royal sport. In 
case he cannot supply either booklet, write directly to— 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


a CHES TER . 


TRADE MARK 


io. iJ 











Listen to the messages these men 
will hear on Christmas and 14 
other nights in the Far North. 


Ask also 


ae AN \ 








or Shotgun. There 


your dealer’s. 


1928-1929 


© Daaes is nothing will please the 
man or youth who loves outdoor 
sport more, for a Christmas present 
this year, than a Winchester Rifle 
D is a_ right 
"<y¢f Winchester for every kind of shoot- 
. ing and a fine range of great guns 
to select from. Look them over at 


S Complete Schedule of 


\ WINCHESTER 


Polar Broadcasting 


(Keep this Schedule) 











~ Westinghouse —_| Kilo- 
__ Station cycles) 





Meters 















jeston 


, Boston 
















KDKA, Pittsburgh 


WBZA, Boston 











atbbia | Also 25 


KFKX- KYW , Chicago | 1000} 299.8 | Nov. 17, 1928 
| WBZ, $ ringfield 990 | 302.8. | Nov. 24, 1928 


WBZA, 
_ KDKA, Pittsburgh 980} 305.9 | Dec. 1, 1328 


A PE 
KFKX-KYW, Chicago | 1000/ 299.8 | Dec. 8, 1928 
waz, Springfield 990 | 302.8 | Dec. 15, 1928 


KDKA, Pittsburgh 980 3058 Dec. 25, 1928 
Also 25} (C eT 
KFKX-KYW, Chicago | 1000; 299.8 Jan. 


New iB. 8) 


WBZ, Springfieid 990} 302.8 | Jan. 5, 1929 
WBZA, Boston 


| Jan. 12, 1929 


Also 26 
KFKX-KYW, Chicago | 1000; 299.8 | Jan. 19, 1929 
WBZ, Springfield 990 | 302.8 | Jan. 26, 1929 


KDKA, Pittsburgh $80 | 305.9 | Feb. 2, 1929 


KFKX-KYW Chicago | 1000| “299 8 | Feb. 9, 1979 
WBZ Springield | $30) 302.8 | Feb. 16, 1929 


WBZA, Boston | 
KDKA, Pittsburgh ' 980 | 305.9 | Feb. 23, 1928 


Date 





, 1929 













~ % uN W wel 
Eastern Standard Time 


\\ll 





‘ All programs start at 11:00 P. M. 












Cn pleasure’s trail 


Mellow, mild, friendly, refreshing + anes Camels express the 


true essence of companionship. Pleasure-teails lead direct to 


CAMELS |. 


© 1928 R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


























